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Lumber Prices—Present and Prospective 


After almost a year of small demand, excessively low prices and subnormal production, the lumber 
industry is beginning to experience an improved demand—largely confined to the better grades—that 
finds stocks at producing points in scarce supply, and on these items especially prices have rapidly ad- 
vanced within recent weeks. Everyone is interested in determining, as nearly as possible, what the 
outcome is to be. Will the demand be sustained and will prices continue to advance? Will the advance 
be so great as to check buying and stop building? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a letter 
recently from a prominent dealer who operates a line of yards, protesting vigorously the action of 
manufacturers in advancing prices so rapidly on certain items. Realizing the importance of the question 
at issue, and the widespread interest in it, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN submitted this dealer’s 
letter, of course without disclosing its source, toa number of manufacturers for comment. Two replies 
received are so illuminating that permission was sought—and granted—to publish them in full. These 
are from Charles S. Keith, president, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., and E. J. Hurst, general 
sales manager, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. In his letter to the AMERICAN LUM- 


BERMAN the dealer expressed himself in this way: 


“T wonder if you know that within the last week or ten days the 
manufacturers, at least some of them, have raised their price on 
B&better flat grain flooring, from $33 or $40 to as high as $66. 
Now I am here to tell you that such fellows as these haven’t any- 
thing at all on the Red Bolshevist, and hereafter they need not blame 
organized or unorganized labor in this country for taking advantage 
of any situation whatever. Of course I will admit that the manu- 
facturers probably have not realized quite enough for their lumber 
during this year, but that is not any reason why they should kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg by allowing a runaway market. 
If the manufacturer wants to he can just as well cause the people 
of this country to put off building another year, and just such 
actions as this will turn the trick. It made me furious yesterday 
when a salesman asked me $66 for B&better flooring, flat grain, 
and I had to get it off my chest some way. Here I am picking 
on you. This is food for a first class editorial in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.” 


Discussing this matter at some length Mr. Keith 
Says: 

Of course, there is nothing more natural than the letter you have 
received from the dealer who owrs a line of yards. He has been 
instrumental with others in forciny ''.2 price of lumber down below 
the cost of production and in the aepletion of yard stocks, which are 
far below normal, and now he finds himself where he must replace 
his former stocks at higher prices. The fact of the case is, retail 
yard stocks in this country are now 4,500,000,000 feet below normal. 
The very low prices the manufacturers have been receiving for 
their material has done the work of curtailing production, because 
a man is not going to operate his mills during periods when his 
realization will not cover the cost of production. This is more gen- 
erally true of the small mills, Of these we have no record, and 
for that reason we can not accurately gage their situation. If 


we had this information, our figures would be complete and our 
judgment of future conditions more reliable. 

The price of $66 for B&better flat grain flooring is $11 higher 
than the present asking price of this company on a 43 cent rate. 


_ 


If the price was made, the party making it probably was very much 
oversold on that item and priced it to the retailer with the idea of 
discouraging the sale, so as not to oversell ‘urther, and made his 
price high enough to take advantage of any future market condi- 
tions. 

The fact of the case is, present prices will not yield an average 
of $24 when figured on the basis of the average yield of the log 
as covered by the sales of the Kansas City companies during the 
last seventy months, and when you speak of Bé&better flat grain 
flooring, I wish to say that the entire percentage of that item sold 
during the seventy months in question was only 32/100 percent of 
the production. In other words, a $100 increase on that item would 
amount to only 30 cents a thousand on the yield of the log. 

The law of supply and demand governs the prices of lumber as 
of everything else. We can not control prices and even during the 
tenure of the last administration, when a few of us in the industry 
realized we were approaching a run-away market, we conferred 
with counsel on the advisability of agreeing to stabilize the market 
on the basis of an average of $35 a thousand when the market 
reached that point (the price in effect at that time was $28). Our 
counsel advised that we should make no such agreement, because 
of the fact that we would be charged with. advancing the market 
to that point rather than given credit for holding it down to the 
$35 basis and the advice of counsel was complied with. However, 
when the price did go to $35, at our request our counsel approached 
administration officials in Washington and asked whether or not 
they would agree to stabilizing the market on the then basis, and 
our counsel was informed that we had a great deal of nerve to ask 
them to do such a thing when the administration contemplated 
the launching of a campaign in an effort to reduce the cost of 
living. The result was, no such stabilization was effected and the 
price went to an average of $59 a thousand. This was simply an- 
other case of the operation of the law of supply and demand. 

The lumber industry of this country today has a production 
capacity of not to exceed 60 percent of the prewar normal capacity, 
In face of that fact, you will note from the following figures that 
the building permits for the first eight months of this year are 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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F ollowing is is a list of unsold lumber on our yards, nearly all of which is dry and available for prompt 


shipment. 
QTD. WHITE OAK 190,000 3/4 No. 1 C. & S. PLAIN SAP GUM 
god 5/8 200,000 58 No. 2 Com. 150,000 5/8 FAS, 6-12” 
5,000 5/8 No. 1C. & S. 45,000 3” Crossing Plank 65,000 3/4 FAS, 6-12” 
38-00 i/4 No C. & 8: 738,000 5/8 No. 3 Com. ttn 578 FAS, 1act3” 
0. 150,000 3/4 N : , 14s 
woh Sco vauack cum See YE EA: IE: 
x 0. im. A , 
aa i GUM 15,000 4/4 FAS, 13-17” 
PLAIN WHITE OAK 9.000 4/4 TAS og gg, 30,000 474 FAS, 16-19 
500 4/4 No. | C 35,000 4/4 FAS, 18-2 
aie yy rat Satan ae 
* » BO 
40,000 1/2 No. | C. & S. QTD. BLACK GUM Boards, 9-12” 
20,000 3/4 No. 1 C. & S. 20,000 4/4 Log Run 35,000 4/4 FAS, Box 
4 Vz ie No. : — - am ooo se8 Eas ae 
| . o. e 
15,000 4” saedae” Plank 110. PB ng nag 150,000 5/8 No. 1C.& S 
. 15,000 4/4 FAS, 13-17” 720-000 3/4 we tc & § 
PLAIN RED OAK 12,000 4/4 B. B., 13-17” 8,000 3/8 No. 2 Com 
60,000 1/2 FAS 150,000 47/4 No. tC. & S110 1/2 No. 2 Com. 
20,000 3/4 FA 5,000 4/4 No. 2 Com. 50,000 8/4 No. 2 Com. 
30,000 8/8. 12" & Wider 
w/e ie PLAIN RED GUM os, ane wen 
20,000 3/4 12" & Wider 28,000 3/8 No. |. & 8. 
Coffin Boards 75,000 5/8 No. 1 C. & 8. 30,000 5/8 FAS 
50,000 5/8 Ne. 1 C. & S 15,000 4/4 No. 1 C. & 8. 14,000 3/4 FAS 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


12,000 6/4 FAS 35,000 3/4 _ 18” &up 6,500 12/4 No. 3 Com. 
15,000 8/4 FAS 45,000 4/4 Selec 2,600 5/4 Com. é Btr. 
125,000 5/8 No. 1 C. & € 60,000 6/4 Select 5,800 6/4 Com. & Btr. 
Bod ” a ic. & © 250,000 4/4 Shop 15,000 12 a7 No.2 C. & B. 
30,000 6/4 } -& S 125,000 6/4 Shop 
30,000 8/4 No: ca S$ 35,000 8/4 Shop ELM 
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125,000 4/4 No. 2 Com H+ 4 ae Les Run 
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40,000 3/4 FAS 60,000 6/4 No. 2 Com. 130/000 A} mg wa 
40,000 6/4 FAS 18,000 4/4 Pecky 10,800 8/4 ic. & 8. 
70,000 8/4 FA 75,000 1x6 No. | Com. 17,000 o/4 Ne: 2 Com. 
115,000 5/8 No. 1 C.& S 18,000 Ix8 Ne. | Com 5,000 8/4 No. 2 Com. 
120,000 3/4 No. 1 C.& S 100,000 1x6 N Co 42,000 10/4 No. 2 Com. 
12,000 6/4 Ne. 1 C. & § 45,000 {x6 No. | Boxing 15,000 12/4 No. 2 Com. 
80,000 8/4 No. | C.& S 
pANTHERSUAW” ASH HACKBERRY 
CYPRESS 8,000 4/4 FAS 7,500 5/4 Log Run 
4,000 3/8 No. 1C. & S$ MAPLE 
30,000 x6 FAS 25,000 1/2 No. | C. & S&S. 
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We are prepared to surface one or two sides, and kiln dry in transit 
OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN ILLINOIS, INDIANA. AND MICHIGAN TERRITORIES IS THE 


LELAND STAVE & LUMBER COMPANY 


Cc. W. PARHAM, Manager CHICAGO, ILL. 


1039 Marquette Building 
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Weidman & Son Company 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber Company 
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Some Aids in Getting at Accurate Costs 


HE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in calling attention 
to the first instalment of an article entitled “Perpetual In- 
ventory Cost System and Sales Record,” by Richards Jarden, 

which appears on pages 46 and 47 of this issue. This system, de- 
vised and put into application by a practical lumberman, will work 
—for it has worked. The author emphasizes clearly the need for 
accurate knowledge regarding the amount of stock on hand and 
the actual cost of that stock, and for an intimate and constant 
knowledge of the amount of profit or of loss. The system outlined, 
of course, will have to be changed more or less to apply to a business 
conducted in a somewhat different manner, but the fundamental 
principles underlying the system are generally applicable and can 
_be used to good advantage by many lumbermen who conduct a 
combined wholesale and retail business. Each year competition is 
becoming keener and the organization of a successful business is 
becoming more complicated, which in itself is reason enough for 
the greatest care in compiling exact knowledge of the condition of 
the business at all times. The simpler the system the better it is, 
provided, of course, it is sufficiently accurate and complete. A 
apy of Mr. Jarden’s article, therefore, is w@l worth while. In it 


are contained some valuable selling hints, as well as information 
regarding inventory and costs. 

In the October 15 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there was 
concluded another valuable and interesting article entitled “Lumber 
Production Costs in Grades,” prepared by W. R. Steer, an accoun- 
tant who has had long and practical experience in lumber manu- 
facturing and logging accounting. The system as outlined by Mr. 
Steer—which was covered in two instalments—as indicated by the 
heading delineates:‘a method whereby the lumber manufacturer 
may obtain accurate production costs for the various grades of 
lumber produced. To accomplish this, is more difficult than at 
first it seems, for a great many factors enter into the final cost 
of producing each grade. In the past—and for that matter today— 
lumbermen in many cases have sold some grades at a loss and have 
sought to recoup these losses from other grades. Sometimes the 


- manufacturers have been able so to recoup their losses, but too often 


it has proved impossible of accomplishment. Unquestionably the 
lumber market would be more stable, and more satisfactory to all 
concerned, if it were generally known what it costs to produce each 
grade. To those who are interested in a system that will give this 
knowledge the article by Mr. Steer will be especially welcome. 
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The World Looks Toward Washington 


UST ahead looms the international conference for the limitation 
of armaments. The eyes of the world are turning toward 
Washington as the temporary capital of civilization, and the 

center of its hopes. Never in the history of mankind has any 
gathering of statesmen been so fraught with potentiality for the 
good of the race. Perhaps none has held graver elements of danger. 


The United States engages in the coming deliberations with 
enmity toward none, with good will toward all. Our representatives 
at the council table are statesmen of the first rank, patriots and 
lovers of humanity. They may be depended upon to act wisely 
for the best interests of America and of the world. Happily, they 
are not visionaries, striving after impossible ideals. Against them 
will be pitted the keenest minds of Europe and the Orient. Some— 
let us hope all—of the representatives of other governments doubt- 
less will be actuated by a sincere desire to promote the cause of 
international peace and good will. But unless human nature has 
changed overnight there will be gathered about the table those who 
will see in this epochal international parliament primarily an 
opportunity for national aggrandizement thru cunning diplomacy 
and intrigue of the sort that has brought such untold suffering and 
loss to the world. 


In view of the vast responsibility resting upon the President and 
the men chosen to represent this country at the conference they 
should have the united moral support of all good citizens. Greatly 
to be deplored is the tendency of certain groups of pacifists, vision- 
aries and zealots of various sorts to heckle and embarrass our repre- 
sentatives by “demanding” that they declare for “complete disarma- 
ment”—even that America shall “set the world an example” by 
announcing adherence to tneir preposterous program. The senti- 
ments of these unreasoning fanatics are echoed by the socialistic 
press, including “journals of protest,’ “organs of advanced 
thought,” and all the pseudo-intellectual riff-raff that clutters the 
dingy book stalls haunted by the unwashed proletariat, as well as 
the avenue shops from which the parlor pinks draw their pabulum. 


Self-anointed prophets of “the new social order” from the pulpit 
are adding their voices to the cry for “disarmament,” and their 
ill-considered utterances are given still wider circulation thru the 
religious press. Some preachers and some denominational journals 
even have gone so far as to urge that the churches of their several 
faiths pass resolutions calling on the American representatives to 
“demand” nothing less than complete disarmament, and for this 
country to set the example if necessary. They further urge the 
writing of letters and the sending of telegrams to the President, 
the Secretary of State and the several American delegates for the 
purpose of inducing that course. All this for the purpose of “creat- 
ing public opinion” and “awakening the public conscience,” as they 
naively phrase it. 


It may not be out of place to point out to these doubtless good 
but misguided people, as well as to some others whose motives are 
not so pure, that this is not, and never was intended to be, a con- 
ference to consider disarmament. Its purpose is, if possible, to 
bring about a limitation of armaments, an essentially different ob- 
jective, as both President Harding and Secretary Hughes have felt 
constrained to point out. 


Further it must be patent to every thinking person that the action 
of our representatives can not be influenced by any worked-up 
manifestations of “public opinion.” The conference is not to be 
a mass meeting, nor an assembly of soviets. Not only are our 
representatives men of the highest patriotism, and imbued with as 
unselfish and even as religious a spirit as any of their self-appointed 
advisors but, more than that, they are in possession of all the facts. 
Their words and actions will be governed by exact knowledge, 
whereas the irresponsible shouters who are attempting to tell them 
what to do are moved only by their desires and impulses. Secre- 
tary Hughes and his colleagues desire world peace as ardently as 
anyone, and unquestionably will go to any reasonable lengths to 
help attain it, but as men of common sense they know that fires 
can not be stopped by junking the engines, nor crime banished by 
disbanding the police force. 


Inasmuch as the tendency of some occupants of the pulpit to offer 
gratuitous advice and urge unwise action has been alluded to, it is 
only fair to say that the sane majority are confining themselves to 
urging their people to pray that those upon whom the responsibili- 
ties of the conference rest be given Divine guidance. With that 
sentiment every right minded person will be in entire accord. The 
hope, indeed, is widespread—at least in this country—that this con- 
ference will not be marked by the studied disregard of God which 
marked the proceedings at Paris and Versailles. Many religious 
bodies have petitioned the President to have each session opened 
with prayer. Such action would accord with the history of America 
and with the best traditions of the English speaking peoples on both 


sides of the water. That, however, is a matter for the President and 
his advisors to determine. 

As the time for the opening of the conference draws near let 
there be no further officious meddling and “rocking of the boat.” 
So embarrassing has this become that both President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes have been moved to protest and, in effect, to ask 
that it cease. 

America welcomes to her shores the distinguished delegates from 
other lands. It is greatly to be hoped that some time during their 
stay they will find opportunity to see more of our country than 
Washington and the eastern seaboard. From the great middle 
West, from the South and from the far Pacific slope comes the 
invitation “Come and look us over; see our cities, our industries, 
and our people.” We shall each be the better for such personal 
contact. 


Terms Should Be Carefully Read 


HE frequency of misunderstandings between buyers and sellers 
of lumber due to failure on the part of the former to read 
closely the terms and conditions of the acceptance or acknow!- 

edgment of the order is surprising. The conditions under which 
the order is accepted are usually printed in small type on the letter- 
head or acknowledgment blank and if no objection is raised at the 
time by the buyer they become a part of the contract between the 
two parties to the transaction. These conditions are intended to 





. be read, and always should be read, by the buyer. If there is any- 


thing therein that the buyer does not wish to agree to he should 
notify the seller to that effect immediately. 

The importance of this matter is emphasized by W. W. Schupner, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in which he says: “If 
you could be in our office some days and see the numerous disputes 
which arise because of lack of care in scrutinizing conditions named 
in orders and acceptances you would have an opportunity of noting 
at first hand the real necessity of warning the lumber industry.” 

Secretary Schupner has performed a valuable service not only to 
the wholesale branch of the industry which he specially represents, 
but to all other branches as well, by issuing a special bulletin to his 
members calling their attention to this fruitful source of discord 
and misunderstandings. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed this 
bulletin, with brief comment, in its issue of Oct. 8, but in order to 
impress the important facts set forth therein upon the minds of all 
readers it is repeated below: 

“Several cases recently referred to our collection department in- 
dicate that members are not always careful to read the terms and 
conditions printed upon an acceptance or acknowledgment form 
in such a manner that the terms and conditions become a part of 
the contract. Parties entering into a contract can submit any 
terms or conditions they desire, but they are not binding unless 
there is an agreement thereto either by.a statement in writing 
or by the acts of the parties. 

“Frequently it is difficult to determine when any agreement in 
this respect has been reached, and occasionally after some corre- 
spondence the seller will accept an order on a form which carries 
with it numerous conditions which were not previously mentioned 
in the negotiations. While no general rule can be laid down it is 
generally conceded that if a buyer receives the lumber called for in 
the acknowledgment, his act in receiving the lumber may constitute 
an acquiescence on his part in the terms and conditions of 
acceptance. 

“Various disputes have arisen where buyers neglected to read 
carefully such conditions and, in fact, did not know of their exis- 
tence until it was too late for them to avoid being bound by them. 
Some conditions carry an obligation which, if enforced, may result 
in hardship and loss to the buyer, and it is with this in mind that 
members are urged to scrutinize carefully all orders and acceptances 
to, see that there is a clear understanding of all conditions. 

“Without citing specific instances to illustrate the misunderstand- 
ings which may develop, it may be stated that members frequently 
have been disappointed with the standing of their claims when 
referred to attorneys or arbitrators, simply because the formal 
acknowledgment of order was filed unobserved as to its conditions. 
While on their face some conditions may appear unwarranted, or 
may be printed in small type and ordinarily pass unnoticed, they 
are binding if a part of the contract. It is the experience of our 
collection department that many members would save themselyes 
much annoyance and expense if they would carefully examine such 
contract details.” 





AN INCREASE of fifty percent in the yield of wood alcohol may be 
obtained by means of an inexpensive treatment consisting of the 
addition of a small percentage of sodium carbonate to the wood 
before distillation. Experiments at the Forest Products Labaratory, 
Madison, Wis., show that this increased yield may be obtained with- 
out diminishing the yield of acetic acid. 
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The Menace of a Railroad Labor Autocracy 


HE pertinent question whether the brotherhoods and unions of 
railroad employees shall be allowed to hold up the progress 
of the entire nation is raised by a militant lumberman whose 

letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is reproduced on this page. 
He minces no words but expresses sentiments that probably are 
shared by the vast majority of the people of the country. 

Two things stand out boldly in the present muddled and threat- 
ening railroad situation. One is that railroad rates must be radi- 
cally reduced, and that without avoidable delay. The burden of 
excessive transportation costs which is crushing the very life out 
of all industry, and especially the basic industries of construction 
and agriculture, must be lifted, so that business may move forward, 
construction and public improvements proceed normally, affording 
employment to thousands now idle, and the country again prosper. 
The railroad executives realize this perhaps more fully than anyone 
else. In an address before the annual convention of the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association held in Chicago last week W. W. 
ee operating vice president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
said: 

“Freight rates, which are such a large factor in our industrial 
fabric, have not been adjusted, but remain at the highest level in 
history. Manifestly, there can be no return to normal business 
conditions until the price of transportation bears a proper relation 
to commodity values.” 

The second outstanding factor in the situation, and one in which 
the public is vitally interested, is that rate reductions to the point 
necessary for the revival of business are incompatible with the 
continued payment of wages based upon the extreme peak of living 


K. T. VYVERBERG, Paes:oentr 
©. O, STANSEL, Vice-Peesioent 


The Ockley Lumber & Supply Co. 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Cement, Lime, Plaster, Hardware, Fence Posts, Wire Fencing 


and Other Building Material. 


OCKLEY. INDIANA, Oct. 18, 1921. 
American Lumberman, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: - 


We beiieve it is time for the business world and the railroads to 
go to the mt with the railroad men and fight out to a finish the question whether the 
We believe that there 


railroad men can hold up the progress of the entire nation or not. 


was never a better, nor more favorable time to settle the question than right now. 
was never a time in the history of the country when the trusts were as unreasonable and 


arrogant as the railroad men are now. 


costs. In other words, the railroads can not continue to hand over 
to their employees, in the form of wages, 60 cents out of every dollar 
received for transportation services—as against only 40 cents thus 
disbursed in 1916, and a still smaller proportion in prior years. As 
Mr. Atterbury said in the address already referred to: “The railroad 
companies should not have to bear the whole burden of insisting 
upon wage reductions. It is a readjustment in which the public is 
interested, and the public should lend its influence in support of 
the railroads.” 

At this time the “Big Five” train service brotherhoods, with the 
lukewarm and half hearted backing of eleven other organizations 
of railroad workers employed in the shops and terminals and on the 
rights-of-way, are threatening a general strike on Oct. 30. Osten- 
sibly the ground for the proposed strike is the 12-percent wage 
reduction ordered by the United States Railroad Labor Board, 
which became effective July 1. Taking their statement of cause. 
at its face, they are proposing to-strike in protest against a decision’ 
rendered by a Federal board created by the Transportation Act 
of 1920 for the express purpose of adjusting disputes between the 
carriers and their employees, on which the employees of the carriers 
have identically the same representation, numerically, as do the 
carriers themselves. In reality, however, the strike is intended not 
to force revocation of the 12-percent reduction already made, but. 
to forestall a new application by the carriers that the Labor Board 
grant a further reduction of 10 percent, which the roads promise 
to pass on to the public in the form of lowered rates. It is entirely 
possible that the board might deny the application, or that it might 
grant a smaller cut than the 10 percent asked for. But without 
waiting to, see what the outcome of the’ 
process provided by law might be, the rail- 
road labor organizations once more resort 
to the familiar hold-up tactics which worked 
so well, for them, when the nation was at 
war and in no position to resist their de- 
mands. 

The situation is entirely different now. 
Perhaps the railroad labor autocrats may 
find the Government and the people not 
quite so pliant as upon previous occasions. 
It is just possible, as Mr. Cox hints in his 
letter, that the people of this country are 
getting sick of a labor autocracy which ig- 
nores and repudiates the orderly adjustment 
of disputes as provided by law, and seeks to 
enforce its demands by tying up the trans- 
portation facilities of the country. 


W. A. ROACH, Secy-Tacas 
€. L. COX, Manacer 


There 


The history of this coumtry does not record a man that would go 


as far to destroy the entire business fabric of the country for selfish interests as 


Mr. Gompers. 


All the people of this country, to a men, are against the railroad 
men, except a few section men and flagmen, and they are determined to do all they can to 


assist the railroads in any strike the men try to pull off. 


This colmty can and will furnish Chicago, Indianapolis or other 
cities within 125 miles of here at least 25 tons of foodstuffs per day, and deliver it tc 
the cities in trucks that we now have in order to help qut the cities if the men strike 


and tie up the ruilroads. 


Road Building to Employ Idle 


T IS expected that the early employment 
of from 300,000 to 350,000 men in Fed- 
eral and State road building will be 

made possible by the passage of the Federal 
Highway Bill. This measure is now in con- 
ference and is expected to pass Congress and 
be signed by the President within a short 
time. It carries an appropriation of $75,- 





The fight is not cne merely between the railroads and the employees, 
but one between the employees and all the rest of the country; and we believe that mass 
meetings of the farmers and business men should be called in every county seat in the 
United States and condemn in no uncertain language the attitude of the railroad men, and 
Pledge themselves to fight the strike to a finish if it is called. 


There never was a better time to fight to a finish than now. We 
might just as well show the railroad men that they are not the only people in this good old 
U. S. A. who are to be considered in the business fabric. 


A farmer was just in ny office, and made the remark that he had only 
received 30 gents per bushel for corn. At that rate it would take a bushel of corn to ship 
two bushels to market. Can the retail lumbermen expect to do any business as long as it takes 
half the income from the farm to pay the freight to market on the other half? 


The basic industry of this nation is farming. ‘The farmers have bean 
hit harder than any one else in the readjustment. If they were to go on a strike for six 
weeks next spring when seeding time comes where would the rest of the world get off? 


This nation curbed the trusts. Now let's curb the strike tendency. 


It has got to come and now is the best time we know of. 
Very truly yours, 
E. L. COX, President 


Ockley lumber & Supply Co- 


000,000, of which $25,000,000 is to be avail- 
able for distribution among the States as 
Federal aid in road construction immedi- 
ately upon passage, and $50,000,000 six 
months later. In addition $5,000,000 be- 
comes immediately available for national 
forest roads, and $10,000,000 more on July 1 
next. 


Consideration of this measure in confer- 
ence has been hastened by the desire of the 
administration to do all in its power to fur- 
ther the launching of projects that will pro- 
vide ‘employment, so far as consistent with 
the public interest. 


The funds thus made available must be 
matched by equal amounts appropriated by 
the States, to be expended under the con- 
trol of the State highway departments. In 
many States the necessary preliminary ac- 
tion has been taken, and they are only await- 
ing the availability of the Government 
money to start work. It is fortunate that 
the States that will receive the largest al- 
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lotments, and which are in position to pro- 
ceed at once with road construction, are 
those in which unemployment is perhaps the 
greatest. 

Thus Uncle Sam backs up the program 


The General Business Situation 


General business continues to show a slowly 
rising trend and there is a promise that the last 
quarter of the year will show a continuation of 
the gradual improvement which has marked the 
situation during the last several months. The 
movement, however, continues to be markedly 
irregular, with improvement comparatively rapid 
in certain lines, while in others it is so slow as 
to be barely noticeable. This, however, is a 
situation common during any period of trade 
revival and does not detract from the prevailing 
optimism. Retail. distribution has expanded 

urther during the last week, favored by con- 
tinued seasonable fall weather. The best re- 
ports as to retail buying come from the West 
and South, and it is especially in large indus- 
trial centers where manufacturing is specialized 
and operations remain much curtailed that retail 
buying continues to lag. In wholesale trade at 
primary markets some reactions are visible, and 
business is not in all cases as actiye as two 
weeks ago. Manufacturing as a whole, however, 
shows a further slight gain, resulting in numer- 
ous reports of small increases in employment. 
Harvesting and housing of the late crops still 
engross the attention of the farmers, but the 
generally low prices received for the year’s: re- 
duced yields indicate that agricultural employ- 
ment, unless crops are cared for, will begin to 
diminish. Farmers are still busy seeding winter 
wheat in some sections and that crop generally 
has had a good start, with favorable soil con- 
ditions reported. 


Southern Pine Trade Features 


The southern pine market maintains the activ- 
ity of recent weeks but, due to the scarcity of a 
number of items, sales are becoming limited. 
Most orders from the retail trade are for mixed 
cars, and these are becoming harder to fill than 
ever, especially where uppers are wanted in 
quantity and variety. Many mills have had to 
withdraw from the market on account of broken 
stocks of popular items. Southern pine prices 
have advanced an average of $1.50 over a week 
ago, and if the present disproportion between 
orders and supplies continues, further advances 
appear inevitable. The movement of lower 
grades has shown a further quickening and they 
are stronger in price. There is a revived inquiry 
for short lengths and erating. Tho there is some 
call for timbers, special cutting is the weakest 
item on the list. Car material is steadily gain- 
ing in activity, but its scarcity prevents much 
business from being placed. Prices on car mate- 
rials have shown advances of $2 to $3 during the 
week. 


The Market for Hardwoods 


The demand for hardwoods continues to show 
improvement, and prices are becoming steadily 
better. The best current demand is for No. 1 
and better items and it is in these that the big- 
gest advances have been made; but there has 
also been a decided improvement of late in the 
movement of Nos. 2 and 3 common oak, gum and 

eottonwood, and prices on these items are show- 
ing a strengthening tendency. The opinion gen- 
erally prevalent among hardwood producers is 
indicated by the following extract from a letter 
from a prominent Memphis lumberman: ‘‘I 
am convinced that the hardwood business is in 
a very strong position. When you stop to think 
that 75 percent of the mills thruout this terri- 
tory are shyt down, that most of them will re- 
main so until next spring, and that lumber 
will not be ready for the market for four 
months or so after they reopen, it seems to me 





outlined by the recent national conference on 
unemployment. If official advices from the 
Department of Agriculture with regard to 
the effects of this legislation are not overly 
optimistic it may be expected to accomplish 


that conditions justify one in being very bullish 
indeed. As usual, when the market reaches bot- 
tom the buyers are not satisfied but feel that 
they can buy at any time and that they can 
hammer the prices down still further by putting 
off their purchases. By thus holding down the 
production of hardwoods to the very minimum, 
buyers act against their own interests. Business 
from the automobile and agricultural implement. 
makers remains very much restricted and opin- 
ion is that not much can be expected from these 
sources until after Feb. 1. Trade with furniture 
factories is fairly good. Some factories have 
about all the business they can care for. In the 
show case and store fixture business there has 
been a considerable revival and more buying of 
lumber. The vehicle trade is very dull on ac- 
count of low prices for farm products, but the 





Railroads Approve Rate Cut 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 19.—L. W. 
Held, of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, has received word that the rail- 
roads approve reduction of rates from 
Pacific Northwest points to New England 
States destinations. The reduction to New 
York is 13% cents, which means $4.50 a 
thousand feet on common rough, or $3.50 
a thousand on uppers. Corresponding 
reductions will spread as far west as 
Chicago. 











building industry is consuming a very fair 
amount of hardwood lumber. Maple and oak 
flooring are in strong demand and it is apparent 
that birch for furniture and finish, and maple 
for flooring and school furniture, will be very 
active for some time. . 


Call for Western Pines 


The market for western pines is showing 
steady improvement. A number of cars contain- 
ing Idaho and Inland Empire items have been 
put in transit by wholesalers and are being 
quickly snapped up. There has been no let-up 
in the demand for white and sugar pine from 
California, and all grades are being called for, 
with prompt delivery demanded in nearly every 
ease. There is very little dry lumber at the 









considerable in the way of relieving unem- 
ployment during the next few months. It 
is to be hoped that wherever possible work 
will be gotten under way before extreme cold 
weather compels postponement. 


California mills and shop is becoming especially 
hard to find. Shop from the Inland Empire 
also is becoming very scarce and prices have 
advanced $5 to $10 on 6/4, while the tendency 
on all other thicknesses but 4/4 is distinetly up- 
ward. Four-quarter stock remains in easy 
supply. 


The Douglas Fir Market 


The Douglas fir market retains its strength, 
tho it is true that the higher prices have served 
to slow down demand to some extent. Distrib- 
uters, however, believe that unsold lumber will 
be quickly disposed of as southern pine advances 
and becomes increasingly difficult to obtain. A 
number of transit cars have been put out by 
wholesalers and these are taken up by retailers 
needing stock who do not like to take chances 
on the threatened railroad strike. Much rail- 
road business has been going the rounds during 
the last couple of weeks but, on account of the 
scarcity of the grades required, actual sales of 
any really large amounts have been few. In- 
dustrial demand has been very slack and the 
increase in bookings is attributed almost wholly 
to the retail trade. The improvement of the 
market has led to an increase in production by 
many of the larger mills and it is reported that 
a number of the small mills that were shut down 
have resumed or are about to resume production. 


North Carolina Pine Trade 


Reports from North Carolina pine territory 
show that the volume of business has decreased 
quite materially and the statistics issued by the 
North Carolina Pine Association for the week 
ended Oct. 8 show that at fifty-one mills the 
bookings were 17 percent below production. It 
does not appear that demand has fallen off 
but that this decrease in sales is due directly to 
the mills being so heavily oversold on many 
of the items in particularly heavy demand that 
much business has had to be turned down. It 
is noteworthy that, in view of the difficulty in 





securing uppers, buyers are turning their at- 


tention more and more to lower grade stock. 
Prices meanwhile are beginning to show further 
advances, in proportion to the scarcity of stock. 
The mills report a continued heavy demand for 
flooring, ceiling and partition, as well as for 
roofers in all widths, both kiln and air dried. 
Building prospects thruout North Carolina pine 
territory and further south are excellent. 





Lumber Movement for ne reed 





Shipments 
wees 2 Pine Association..... jase capes sine a@aiee sires awn ones v1, od 2,790,939,630 2, sid 427 951 
Ce | rr eoccce POTeTeTT LT Teri Terr Terre .986,4 82.198,918 4,827,620 
OO Re ee errr rrr ee re re eB ielacalee yehlos ened 768, 778, 290 2,873,138,548 2, 918, 255,571 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........eeee+e++++1,968,001,343  2,070,505,594 2, oe 810,818 
Ras ook 9191 is Ra 50 sw sw Sebinstiey s eater eb nee S460 65,778,961 66,062,119 2,550,798 
J et ener tema Seamer aes ee areata aiy 2,033,780,304  2,136,567,713 2, 187, 861,616 
Ww a3 Pine Manufacturers’ Association........... tae wel’ be ase. 082 513.357,728 508,125,000 
OMA cass 65 Swine one Sp ealnee eh sicn ss ei Asleep ay Wnleale 3,000 18,553,000 25,050,000 
NUMON: uc. Wis Gace aie G6 eae hae nea hem ease ae aoe 583. i : 082 531,910,728 533,175,000 
Oe White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 214,648,000 163,351,000 331,802,000 
Seay clea ip vate Sib alee Uao/nG Ves oie W die aie lee 5's scale aie 3,757,000 3.737.000 3.267,000 
Totals PEP eo TTT LTT TCEE TLR Tere eee 218,405,000 167,088,000 335,069,000 
California Redwood Association Ser ee eee rer Cee 211,313,000 144,724,000 132,576,000 
i OTS IN ee sieihiaiend.e ow Gee area 7,433,000 7,211,000 6,920,000 
NG ei neo oate 8'8 0606s e nw aee cae gaees one. dciene eh. io 218, 746, "000 151,935,000 139,496,000 
North Carolina Pine Association. KES CAMA TOS OO OS eeee 234,495,631 222,505,911 218,808,998 
Le SE RO arry se pie e Sew wee wis Torey ee No report 
2 rrr Tree m Pe ee ee ee ee 
ani Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 79,363,000 68,109,000 61,105,000 
es SE ene rep eaendenre er rrr ere "154,000 ,620,000 1,951,000 
en pahutee's 0'0.6.0:0:6:6 6:6:06 b 0.0 nee ds 'elnieg's 60 68 80,517,000 70,729,000 63,056,000 
Dorks TOV TOPly. WOGEG soo 56.900 oc ks.c cece tGeawe ...6,135,177,237  6,153,874,900 6,375,722,185 
maphiane! Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 
August, InclUBlVE 2... ccccccccseseses ceepesuceen LotR OOO 77,452,000 Not reported 
GONE LOGIE os ivivs.c cece bcos eel wigess kde petira ne 6,252,699,237  6,231,326,900 6,375,722,185 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Oct. 8, 1921. 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 17.—Bardsley-Max- 
well (Inc.) is the name of this city’s latest 
wholesale concern. This firm will do a general 
business, but will specialize in hardwood mer- 
chandising. Both members of the firm -are 
trained in the business and enjoy good repiita- 
tions. Albert W. Maxwell, president, is rated 
an expert in hardwood grading and is a good 
buyer, having had years of experience with 
Wilson H. Lear, Stroud & Wilgus and J. Gib- 
son Mellvain & Co, He will spend most of his 
time at the mills, buying and shipping, while 
the selling end .will be handled by George E. 
Bardsley, treasurer. Mr. Bardsley has had 
experience in hardwood manufacturing, in plan- 
ing mills, and has been with the Stoker Estate 
and J. Gibson McIlvain & Co. The new con- 
cern is incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, for $10,000, and has located at 510 Lin- 
coln Building, Broad and South Penn Square. 





ADDITIONAL INSURANCE SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 18.—Additional 
features of insurance protection and service 
have been announced by Don 8S. Montgomery, 
secretary of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., of Wisconsin, following approval 
of the board of directors. Fire insurance is 
now being written on dwellings and household 
goods under the same kind of a policy as on 
retail lumber yards, the regular base rate being 
used, with premiums payable annually in ad- 
vance, and subject to the same dividends paid 
on yard policies which for the last twenty-five 
years has been 40 percent. This insurance can 
be written for the owner of a yard, or if the 
firm is a partnership, for any of the partners. 
If the firm is a corporation, it is stated, any 


WHITE CEDAR FOR CANOE BUILDING 


Can you tell us where we can obtain white cedar 
— suitable for canoe building ?—INQuiIRY No. 
395. 

[This inquiry comes from a Chicago lumber 
concern, on behalf of one of its customers—a 
boat building concern situated in an adjacent 
State. Manufacturers or dealers who are in a 
position to supply the desired wood will be 
placed in touch with the inquirer upon request. 
In the meantime the inquirer has been eited to 
possible sources of supply.—EpITor. ] 


What was the political effect of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin? Query XLIX. 


THE OLD PEST ONCE MORE 

One of our customers came to us about two 
years ago and stated that his floor was rotten or 
worm-eaten. We examined the old floor, which 
was of boards 6-inch and wider and supported by 
log girders, and at four or five different places in 
the floor the boards were hollowed out with noth- 
ing remaining but the outside shell, this condition 
following the joint in the boards for possibly two 
or three feet and extending across two or three 
boards. While the girders had been bored into: 
several places they still appeared to be firm ap 
reasonably solid. We recommended a %-inch -@@i 
floor laid over the other with several thickn 
of black waterproof building paper between. 
was done and seemed to make a perfect job 
last summer when the flooring curled up on 
edge at several places and upon examination 2 
found that the strips were neatly hollowed out, 8 
surface of the strip being smooth and untouched. 
This occurred only in four or five places or about 
where the floor had been eaten out. 

We are writing to inquire if you have heard of 
any similar experience and if you know of any 
paint or solution that may be applied to the floor 
in those places to kill the borers. It would be 
rather expensive to take out the old floor and the 
heavy girders that support this part of the house; 
and if this is done may not the same condition come 
about in the new joist and flooring? It is also 
possible that they may work into other timbers in 
the building and weaken the entire frame to the 







stockholder is eligible. However, employees are 
not eligible. 

Another new service announced is fire insur- 
ance on stock in cars on unloading track which 
is more than 100 feet from the yard. An- 
other item is fire insurance on stock in transit 
from unloading track to yard, this being covered 
by a floating policy at a rate of 14% percent, 
subject to dividends. 


SAWMILL ACTIVITIES IN OREGON 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 15.—In its monthly re- 
port covering the activities of the sawmills in 
Oregon the Crows’ Pacific Coast Lumber Index 
says that of the 141 mills in western Oregon hav- 
ing a possible combined eight hours’ output of 
11,098,000 feet, 77 mills or 54 percent are run- 
ning, with 64 mills or 46 percent down. The 
daily cut is about 7,800,000 feet or 70 percent 
of the total possible cut. The report also shows 
that of 70 mills listed as cutting over 50,000 
feet daily 51 are running and 19 are down. 





Of 71 mills with less than 50,000 cutting capac- - 
f 


ity 26 mills are running and 45 are idle. 

25 cargo mills listed, 19 are running, cutting 
3,875,000 feet daily. Of 32 shingle mills listed, 
24 are running, cutting 2,205,000 shingles or 81 
percent of the total cut, daily. As for the fir 
market, the report states that the demand for 
lumber seems to be for the same class of stock 
as last month.. Uppers of all kinds have made 
substantial gains in price and most of the ordi- 
nary items are practically unprocurable in 
straight cars, the shortage having become so 
acute that many mills are now selling uppers 
only when the order carries a certain percentage 
of common. Large stocks of dimension and 


boards still. remain on hand and these items 
have not shown any general strengthening in 
price as the demand has been practically all for 
uppers. 


point where it will be unsafe, before their presence 
is known. We might add that the floor mentioned 
above is about two feet off the ground and seems 
to have sufficient ventilation. We would appreciate 
any information you can give us on the subject or 
if you could direct us to someone who might be able 
to suggest a remedy.—Inquiry No. 385. 

(Unfortunately, this man’s experience is too 
common. The indications are that the floors 
have been gnawed by ants, or by some insect 
that works in a very similar way. It is not 
likely that the depredations of the ants will 
cease so long as any of the old floor remains in 
place, for the enemy is probably in it, ready to 
begin on any new floor laid on top of the one 
there now. The safest plan seems to be to clean 
out every part of the floor that bears signs of 
being attacked, and place a new one in the 
room. There are poisons which would kill the 
borers, but the difficulty will be to get them 
to eat it, as the insects work in secret. If the 
pest is ants, they probably have their principal 
nest some distance from the floor where they 
are working, and to locate and destroy the nest 
would be good work, but it might not be all 
that is necessary.—EDITOR. ] 


RAILROADS OWNED BY SAWMILLS 

How many railroads are owned or controlled by 
lumber manufacturing companies? What is the 
mileage of these roads ?—INquirRY No. 382. 

[Inquiry from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission elicits the information from George B. 
McGinty, secretary, that the commission’s rec- 
ords indicate that on June 30, 1909, there were 
1,251 railroads owned or controlled by sawmills 
in the United States, and that these railroads 
had an aggregate mileage of 18,145. The com- 
mission has no records after that date. Of 


course, since that time many logging roads have 
been abandoned, but on the other hand, many 
new ones have been built, so that on the whole 
it is probable that the number and mileage as 
of 1909 are not far from the total of today.— 
EpiTor. ] 





PAPER MILL COMPANY TO BE LAUNCHED 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Oct. 18.—At the regular 
meeting of the directors of the Chamber of Com ~, 
merce held last night, the report of Geo. Drolet, 
forest engineer, on the possibilities of a paper 
mill, and the consideration of inquiries received 
from different interested capitalists, resulted m 
a motion that the industrial committee proceed 
at once to organize and incorporate a paper mill 
industry in Tuscaloosa. 

A few of the advantages that make Tusea- 
loosa a logical location are: Rail and water 
transportation, unlimited supply of raw material 
for print, kraft and bond paper; cheap labor; 
plenty of water, cheap coal, electric power— 
and the South as a whole as a market for the 
finished product. 

Mr. Drolet, who cruised the: Warrior River 
territory to ascertain the timber available, re- 
ported that he had examined approximately 
1,500,000 acres. He placed his estimate at 726,- 
000 cords, sufficient to operate a 50-ton print 
paper mill. for forty years. The growth of the 
timber is not dense. However, the estimated 
cost per cord delivered at the mills is much less 
than the same material is costing paper mills in 
the North. 

There is considerable interest being mani- 
fested in kraft and bond paper. The same fae- 
tors that would make possible the successful 
manufacture of newsprint paper, would also 
aid in developing the manufacture of these other 
products, as the raw material such as loblolly 
Pine, tupelo gum, willow and many species of 
wood that predominate in the South could be 
utilized. 

The industrial committee is composed of D. L. 
Rosenau, chairman; F. G. Blair, M. C. Rumley, 
W. H. Nicol, I. W. Ross, J. L. Brierton, F. 
Stevens and J. T. Horne. 






AMBITION TO BE INSPECTOR 

One thing I would like to know is, how would it 
be possible to become a national inspector of lum- 
ber? I have had considerable experience in grad- 
ing both soft and hardwoods. I have a good educa- 
tion in forestry as well as a practical training, and 
I want to make good in my line. Can you tell me 
what course to follow, and send me some material 
on courses offered ?—InquiRry No. 384. 

[You are on the right course; go ahead with 
the determination of becoming an inspector. 
Study the grading rules of the various lumber 
associations. If you can, get a job as helper of 
some inspector and act on his advice and follow 
his suggestions. Find the points you are weak- 
est on and make special effort to strengthen 
yourself there. You ought to be able now to fill 
an inspector’s place in several kinds of wood. 
The goal is within reach and you can attain it 
by careful planning and persistent effort.— 
EDITOor. | 


A square field requires four miles of fence 
to enclose it. What is the distance in feet 
Ped from corner to corner? Query 


EKILLING WEEDS AND GRASS 

Occasionally we see in Query and Comment a re- 
quest for information indicating how grass and 
weeds can be disposed of efficiently. We tried a 
great many methods, but were not successful until 
we ran across Squire’s weed killer, manufactured 
by the Harrison Manufacturing Co., Rahway, N. J. 

By writing to this firm for circular matter you 
will learn that park boards, railroad companies 
and many others have found: the product to give 
satisfactory results and the price is also reason- 
able.—INnQuiRry No. 387. 

[It sometimes seems to be very important that 
the growth of weeds and grass be destroyed in 
lumbér yards, along tracks and in other p 
and the suggestion of this correspondent wi 
be thankfully received by those who have been 
hunting in vain for some method: to. accom- 
plish it. The correspondent is in business in 
Indiana.—Eb1rTor. } 
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Field Museum Exhibits World’s Timbers 








What is reputed to be the greatest and most 
comprehensive timber exhibit in this country and 
one of the foremost in the world is part of the mag- 
nificent botanical section of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, in Chicago. This exhibit, con- 
taining as it does more than 100,000 specimens 
eollected from every corner of the globe and illus- 
trating the life, characteristics and economic value 
of every wood of importance as well as of a host 
of those as yet little known, is rapidly gaining 
recognition thruout the United States and Canada 
as an agency of importance not only for the dis- 
tribution of botanical knowledge but also of 
valuable and otherwise practically unprocurable 
information regarding economic properties and com- 
mercial possibilities. 

The botanical section of the museum occupies 
the entire upper east wing of the recently opened 
spacious lake front structure that houses the im- 
portant collections on natural and social history 
which had as their nucleus the large quantities of 
material brought together in 1893 for exhibition at 
the World’s Columbian Fair, and have since been 
richly enhanced by almost three decades of as- 
siduous collecting in all parts of the world. One 
of the five halls accommodating this botanical sec- 
tion is dedicated to native American woods, and 
another to foreign timbers, while the other halls, 
tho given up especially to miscellaneous plant life, 
also contain innumerable exhibits worthy of the 
notice of the visiting lumberman. 

These exhibits already are very complete and 
comprehensive, and are admirably arranged and 
annotated, to facilitate 
consultation and study ; 
but there is clearly no 
intention on the part of 
the management—which 
is justifiably proud of 
the timber and botanical 
collections —to satisfy 
itself with present merit 
and to let good be 
enough, but, to the con- 
trary, a determination to 
earry forward the work 
until this department 
will rank second to none 
of its kind. And this 
foremost position does 


In 1840 the gardens were taken over as a national 
establishment and transferred into the custody of 
the Imperial department of woods and forests, un- 
der which an extensive arboretum, a herbarium and 
botanical museums have been established and im- 
mense collections of timbers and plants from every 
part of the world have been concentrated. Tho the 
timber exhibits at the Kew Gardens are vastly 
more extensive than those at the Field Museum of 
Natural History, in variety and comprehensiveness 
the American institution is not greatly inferior. 
Compactness, without sacrifice of detail or scientific 
data, is the feature at the Field museum. 

As in the case of several of the branches of 
natural history represented at the Field museum, 
the present collection had as its nucleus the ex- 
hibits gathered together at Chicago for exhibition 
purposes at the World’s fair of 1893. Practically 
all the largely afforested countries of the world 
maintained excellent exhibits of their native woods 
at this fair, showing in many cases with consider- 
able detail their botanic characteristics and eco- 
nomic adaptability. Russia, Brazil, Japan, British 
India, the Philippine Islands and Africa, not to 
mention the United States, were among the most 
important exhibitors along this line, and a score 
of other foreign lands sent specimens of their finest 
and rarest woods. When the exposition closed, 
these together with many other exhibits were taken 
over by the Field Museum of Natural History, which 
was established at that time. Important additions 
also have been made from the exhibits at the vari- 
ous succeeding expositions. held in this country, 








not appear unattainable 
in due course of time. 
under the direction of 
such expertand ardent 
curators as D. C. Davies, director of the museum, 
and C, F, Millspaugh, chief of the botanical section, 
aided by a staff of a half dozen botanists who are 
eminent in their field. 

The world’s present greatest botanical and tim- 
ber collections are those at the Royal Botanic Gar- 
déns of Kew, England, which originated toward 
the end of the seventeenth century in the exotic 
garden laid out by Lord Chapel of Tewkesbury and 
subsequently greatly extended until the gardens 
now comprise 270 acres, including pleasure grounds. 


of Commercial Importance 


View of Hall age Display of Foreign Woods. 


Case Containing Exhibits of American White Oak and Black Walnut. This 
Arrangement Has Been Followed Out in the Case of Every Native Wood Role W 




















































































Section of Redwood Tree Just Received from 
California and .tnstalled in Hall Devoted Ex- 
clusively to American Native Woods 


every important expedition sent out during the last 
quarter century by other great museums both in 
this country and abroad. 

During the last few years the museum’s activity 
in foreign exploration work has been much cur- 
tailed by worldwide conditions, but it expects dur- 
ing the early part of next year to organize three 
different expeditions, one into Brazil which will 
have for its purpose extensive research and collec- 
tion work along the upper reaches of the Amazon 
and the foothills of the 
Andes; another to Afri. 
ca, to penetrate into the 
little known interior of 
Congo, and a third to 
Oceania. In addition, 
the museum is annually 
“swapping” thousands 
of specimens with other 
museums at home and 
abroad, as well as with 
noted scientists. 

As the accompanying 
photographs show, the 
arrangement of the tim- 
ber exhibits is strictly 
scientific, and no effort 





and notably at the St. Louis fair in 1904. 
Meanwhile, independent search for new material 
has been in constant progress, and specimens of 
rare woods are regularly being received from the 
far corners of the earth. The museum has or- 
ganized several expeditions into foreign and little 
known territories for the purpose of scientific re- 
search and collection of new specimens, and each 
such expedition has been productive of valuable 
additions to the timber and botanical sections. It 
has also had representatives accompany nearly 








An Exactly Similar Hall to the North Holds 
What Is Classed as the Finest Exhibition of American Woods in the World woods 


has been spared to make 
them illustrative of the 
natural  char- 

acteristics and eco- 
nomic uses. Each exhibit is enclosed in a glass 
case. In nearly every instance it consists first 
of all of a solid 6-foot log with the original 
bark, the circumference of which is one-half of the 
average for the mature tree, and of a cross section 
of the log to show the average thickness of bark, 
proportion of sap and heart and texture of spring 
and summer wood. Next are shown three boards, 
one rift sawn, another flat sawn and the third sawn 
at tangential angle. Part of each board is coated 
with a light varnish, to show how the wood takes 





Display of Russian Woods, Which Is Interesting in View of the Important 
hich Russian Forest Products Are Sure to Play on the World’s 


Markets. Note Cutting to Show Grain 
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finish, and the balance is natural. There are 
sp-cimens of the tree’s leaves, seed and fruit, and 
photographs showing it in its native habitat, and 
of the leaves where it is impossible to show these 
in natural state; also a map to show the distribu- 
tion of the tree. These exhibits are supplemented 
by as many additional ones as are required to make 
tho story of each tree complete. In the case of 
friit bearing trees, and of many of tropical origin, 
were it is impracticable to show the genuine fruit 
or foliage, faithful reproductions in wax, with 
vividly natural coloring, are shown. The museum 
has in its employ masters in wax molding, whose 
work is so expert as often to leave the casual in- 
vestigator undecided regarding the naturalness of 
it A feature of the exhibits is that they are not 
confined to woods alone, but in many cases include 
samples of their products and manufactures. Thus 
the manufacture of turpentine, resin and other by- 
products are visualized, while a rare tropical wood 
is shown in the details outlined above, and along- 
side of it is to be seen a table-top or some other 
object of common use—down to a clothespin in 
one instance—illustrating the finished quality and 
adaptability of that wood. 

The practical use to which the museum’s tim- 
ber exhibit is put is important, and is becom- 
ing more so constantly. There are daily calls from 
importers, manufacturers and others for informa- 
tion regarding some domestic or foreign wood, and 
the museum is nearly always in position to furnish 
the required data, of whatever nature it may be. 
For instance, it is not an uncommon thing for lum- 
bermen in all parts of the country to apply for 
information regarding the characteristics and use 
fulness of one purpose or another of woods with 
which they are unfamiliar. Cases are frequent 


where an importer receives an offer of a parcel of 


timber from Central America, let us say, and if the 
timber is unknown to him, he brings the proposi- 
tion to the museum officials for information regard- 
ing its feasibility and to inspect specimens of the 
wood. 

From the photographs published herewith it will 
be noted that built into most of the exhibition 
cases, below the exhibits proper, are cabinets. In 
these are kept quantities of miscellaneous supple- 
mental material, such as specimens of bark, fruits, 
seeds, roots, sections of woods showing various 
stages of growth etc., which may be inspected by 
the inquirer should he wish more detailed data 
regarding a tree than are supplied by the exhibits 
above. And should it happen that still further 
investigation is desirable, he may refer to the 
museum’s extensive library, where thousands of 
photographs are available showing nearly every 
tree known and every incident and detail connected 
with timber and plant growth. 

Thus the timber exhibit at the Field Museum of 
Natural History is by no means a thing catering 
to the idly curious or created for the sole benefit 
and pleasure of those scientifically inclined, but 
it takes its place as an agency for commercial in- 
formation and education of the first rank ; and the 
management is eager that such use be made of the 
treasures in its custody. 


A LARGE HEWN-TIE OPERATION 


OepEN, UTau, Oct. 15—One of the largest 
hewn-tie operations in the western country, lo- 
eated on Cottonwood Creek, about two hundred 
miles from Green River, Wyo., in the Wyoming- 
Bridger national forest, has cut and loaded at 





* the booms last year and this year to date 486,- 


144 ties. 


More than a. hundred choppers are working 
under the contract system, earning between $8 
and $10 a day, out of which they pay their own 
expenses. In addition to the ties that have been ~ 
cut and loaded at the booms there are now cut 
and ready for loading approximately 225,000 
ties, and the company’s contract with the For- 
est Service has approximately five more years 
to run. 


No sawed ties are being made. A large quan- 
tity of timber is left standing suitable to be 
used for sawed ties and the Forest Service 
will dispose of this at a later period. During 
this company’s operations there is left standing 
all trees measuring twelve inches and less and 
there is at present a heavy stand of poles that 
will be ready for cutting in fifty to sixty years. 


The ties are put into Cottonwood Creek and 
driven 200 miles to Green River, Wyo., where 
they are loaded for the Union Pacifie railroad 
company. The railroad company ships the ties 
to Laramie, Wyo., for treatment by zine- 
chloride in its own plant and also to Pocatello, 
Idaho, where another zine-chloride plant is 
located. 


The Forest service has three men in the for- 
est marking the timber to be cut, looking after 
the disposal of the brush and all other refuse 
and seeing that the contracts are lived up to. 

















(Concluded from front page) 
greater, both in number of buildings and estimated cost, than for any 
year previous for which we have record: 


Year Buildings Estimated Cost 
p> | errr rerrere rr erry i 353,962 $1,077,041,780 
BOG Cuschiscveeeescceeeges 286,756 1,017,560,223 
BERM cccecbccceanwedec es we 254,914 770,221,103 
SOE. cesar kientudvlegetes Us 150,566 422,107,176 
FORE oh iwrrcevedewdenneve 181,988 515,892,809 
BRN ha Uenbe's nab wrets< cine 194,860 676.712.2038 


I think if the public needs the maximum production of the sawmills, 
it will be necessary for it to pay a price that will permit the highest 
cost mills to function at a profit, because only as prices advance will 
production be stimulated. That is also a law which is just as immutable 
as the law of gravitation and no group of men, in my judgment, nor 
the Government itself, can stop the operation of that law for any length 
of time. They tried to harness that law during the days of Emperor 
Diocletian; sixty years later during the reign of Emperor Julian, and 
later during the days of Queen Elizabeth, as well as during the last 
administration in this country, and their efforts were all in vain, as 
such efforts always will be. If thru combinations, conspiracies, or 
arguments, buyers of lumber should combine to supply each other’s 
needs, so as to force the price of lumber below the actual cost of produc- 
tion, such combinations might endure a while, but in the end they must 
pay the penalty in higher prices when the scramble for stocks comes. 
They are up against that situation right now, and the same thing is 
going to be true of all other commodities in this country.. This condition 
is being reflected at this time in the textile markets, the cotton markets 
and others. The people went upon the so called buyers’ strike as a result 
of governmental propaganda and the result is now quite apparent. The 
people must have supplies and they can only stay out of the market so 
long. When they do stay out of the market, production declines, stocks 
become depleted. In such cases, the producer tries to liquidate his 
costs and, even when he sees his costs coming down, he is not so anxious 
to produce because with declining costs he must take his inventory 
losses. We are now up against the present situation; to wit, an advancing 
market, which is a perfectly natural condition. I sincerely hope that 
prices will not go so high as to cause a cessation of demand. I do not 
think this will result until after prices pass a $30 average; but they 
may have to go beyond $30 a thousand to stimulate production to meet the 
public requirements. For instance today, only one-half of the production 
is functioning in the Carolinas, and why? The costs at the other half are 
too great. As you know, some of the producers are actually quitting 
business and wrecking their plants because of this condition. If other 
men similarly situated are going to produce lumber, the prices must be 
sufficiently high to permit a return of at least the cost of production; 
otherwise, production will not take place, and if it does not, men who 
have the desire to construct houses will be unable to get the material. 
Men who would sell and distribute the material will be unable to do that 
because the material will not be available to them. In my judgment 
these economic conditions have been brought about by the force of 
circumstances beyond the control of anyone, and are the natural result of 
the disturbed conditions of the world. 

I am fearful of these swings up and down. I would like to see 


Lumber Prices—Present and Prospective 


stable demand with stable production, but I believe we are going to 
have periods of high prices followed by periods of low prices; periods 
of great demand followed by periods of subnormal demand. Demand 
will be stimulated by low prices and controlled by higher ones. Due 
to the fact that in this country we can produce only 32,000,000,000 
feet annually now, as compared with 45,000,000,000 feet in 1909, and 
the further fact that there is a constant depletion going on in the 
United States, while the cost of development on the west Coast necessary 
to make timber available to production is excessively high, it would appear 
to me that it is going to be some time before production can catch up with 
delayed demand in this country as well as in the world. 

We may have periods of depression but it is my honest belief that 
the month of August, 1921, saw tht lowest price of lumber that we will 
see for five years. 


In his reply Mr. Hurst gives some actual figures showing 
distribution of production and average prices that should 
throw much light on conditions faced by the producer. He 
says: 

I have read carefully the letter addressed to you by a retail lumber 
dealer on the subject of a recent advance in the price of lumber. 
While we believe that this dealer is entirely correct as far as the general 
principle involved is concerned, we are not in accord with his con- 
clusions arrived at in a moment of impulse, superinduced by a quotation on 
B&better flat grain flooring that he evidently considers extortionate. 
An extraordinary demand for any particular item will always have the 
effect of creating a corresponding price situation, notwithstanding the 
efforts of some of the mills to hold the price down. The truth of this 
was fully demonstrated during the abnormal situation that prevailed 
thruout 1919 and the early part of 1920. We feel, however, that it is only 
proper that all manufacturers should give due consideration to the 
suggestion contained in this dealer’s letter and, as far as lies in their 
power legitimately, endeavor to stabilize the market in the event of 
indications of a repetition of what occurred in 1919. 

While on this subject, however, it is well to put before the public the 
real facts as to realization based on the present market prices. We 
give you below some figures in this connection that will undoubtedly 
prove interesting: 





Percent Average 

Items— Production Realization 
ee ee ee cee en Pierre a 18.4 $25.00 
Re ihe 6 ce caceie 60 vcbneehenees ces te 2.2 65.00 
PO Car eteniwc denon cacnwadqeceves 15.3 45.00 
ee eee ee ee 16.0 24.00 
Wa. FOSRMIOEE < cv cise cece detec dccece dus 34.4 17.00 
No. 3 and No. 4 common.........-+-seees 13.7 8.00 
Gemeral average. ... 1... ccc cece cee cect we ce nner enceees $23.68 


With the cost around $22, an average realization of $23.68 is certainly 
not abnormal. It is not only not abnormal, but it is not anything like 
sufficient return on the investment. Consequently one of two things must 
happen: The cost must be further reduced, or prices must further 
advance. 
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BIG SAVING THRU AERIAL TRAMWAY 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 15.—The new three- 
and-a-half mile tramway of the Diamond Match 
Lo., completed last July, is now in continuous 
operation from the company’s mill at Diamond 
City in the Le Clere creek district on the Pend 
Oreille River north of Spokane to the railroad 
at Lost Creek. The accompanying illustrations 
give an idea of the structure and of the country 
thru which it passes. It is estimated that the 
“saving to the Diamond Match Co. over a series 
of years by the building of this tramway at an 
approximate cost of $125,000 will amount to 
$500,000. A ferry across the Pend Oreille 
River,:a nine-mile haul over mountain roads 
and all the upkeep for both roads and trucks 
are eliminated. 

About 10,000,000 feet of white pine match 


block plank is now stored in the Diamond City 
yard awaiting shipment. Thetram has a capacity 
of 10,000 feet of dry lumber per hour or the 
equivalent weight of green lumber. Fifty earry- 
ing units with a capacity of 1,200 pounds or 
400 feet of dry lumber, each are operated over the 
eableway by a clever utilization of all favorable 
grades in passing over several hills, with only 
a 14-horsepower motor. 

In the actual construction of the tram, a 
total of 55 tons of eable has been used with a 
combined length of about 15 miles. Of this 
cable there is 18,250 feet of 144-inch locked 
coil, 18,250 feet of %-inch locked coil, and 
36,000 feet of %4-inch traction cable. In addi- 
tion there is 1,650 feet of rigid rail of ap- 
proximately 12 tons in weight. In all the iron 


aos eee 


The above illustration shows how the green lumber, direct from the saw, is assembled in packages 
for the aerial carrier operated from the sawmill at Diamond City to a terminal three and one- 


half miles away on the Milwaukee Railroad 





A load swinging off across Dry Canyon over 
which the 3,200-foot span goes. At the center 
of this span the cable is 280 feet from the 
ground. This gives an idea of the country over 
which this cableway operates 


and steel entering into the construction amounts 
to 124 tons. 

The aerial tramline crosses at right angles 
three ranges of hills with several very long 
spans. The longest span, 3,200 feet in length, 
or over half a mile, is nearly 300 feet from 
the ground at the center of the span. The next 
longest is 2,900 feet in length and the third 
1,900 feet long. From the loading terminal 
at the sawmill the cableway rises approximately 
650 feet in 9,000 feet to the summit of the 
highest range and thereafter drops 1,160 feet 
in the remainder of the three-and-one-half mile 
line. 

Except for the employee who rides on the 
line to attend to oiling no one is permitted to 
travel on the tramway. The construction and 
operation have both been under the direction 
of W. E. Bridgman, manager of the Idaho and 
Washington operations of the company. 





ENCOURAGING EMPLOYEES TO OWN HOMES 


Fort WAYNE, IND., Oct. 17.—Everybody who 
visits the plant of S. F. Bowser & Co., of this 
city, manufacturers of self-measuring oil pumps, 
tanks, storage, distributing and reclaiming sys- 
tems, can not fail to be impressed with the 
friendliness of the relations among those con- 
nected with the institution as well as with the 
cordiality of the reception accorded him, whether 
it be his good fortune to meet S. F. Bowser, 
president, or any other person associated with 
the enterprise. 

That there is something more than mere office 
manners and business courtesy in the atmosphere 
of the Bowser institution is soon demonstrated 
to the visitor. The plant and the office are mod- 
els of comfort and convenience; the folks are 
provided with pleasant quarters in which to do 
their work. But interest in his employees does 
not end at the factory or office door; Mr. Bowser 
wants every one of them to own a home, and he 
never tires of doing all that lies in his power to 
enable an employee to get a home of his own. 

Labor turnover is one of the heavy items in 
making up manufacturing cost, and home owner- 
ship is one of the most efféttive means yet dis- 
covered for reducing labor turnover. It would 
appear to be good business policy, therefore, to 
encourage employees to own homes. But there 
are many other good reasons for adopting such 
a policy. At the same time that labor turnover 
is reduced thru home ownership, home conditions 
are so far improved as to be reflected in the 
character of the workmen themselves. Home 
ownership makes not only for stability and per- 
manence of domicile; it introduces a new set of 
interests and gives a changed character to the 
worker himself. The relation of landlord and 
tenant is not conducive to the development of 


. 


self respect and independence of character. 
Home ownership is. 

In order that employees of S. F. Bowser & 
Co. may have before them constantly the idea 
of becoming home owners, Mr. Bowser has 
erected near the concern’s 6-story office building 
what is known as its ‘‘Home Owners’ Monu- 





ment,’’ which is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. The gentleman with his right hand 
on the monument is 8. ’F. Bowser, founder and 
president of the-concern, and the other is an em- 
ployee. Inside the beautiful office building in 
a conspicuous place appears a tablet with the 
following inscription: ‘‘I acknowledge God’s 


Home Owners’ Monument Erected by S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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great help in all things, of which this splendid 
office is one which all our employees can enjoy. 
God help us to be grateful. November, 1917. 
‘, F. Bowser, President.’’ 

It is evident that, in directing the efforts of 


Confer on Glass Standardization 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—At the bureau 

of standards, Department of Commerce, there 

was held today a conference on standardization 
of the different kinds, qualities and sizes of 
window and plate glass used as a building mate- 
rial and for many other purposes, the conferees 
being glass distributors, architects and Govern- 
ment engineers. Confusion is said to exist in 
the glass and glazing fields so far as qualities 
and sizes of glass are concerned, and this con- 
ference outlined a program that will be partici- 
pated in by the manufacturers, distributers, 
architects and the bureau of standards and 
which, it is believed, will result in the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary sizes, standardize quality 
and make possible a more efficient use of this 

building material, whieh is becoming more im- 

portant as industrial and domestic architecture 


his workers toward the manufacture of a good 
product, Mr. Bowser is not neglecting any op- 
portunity to enable them to be useful and happy 
members of society in their private capacities 
as citizens. In using his opportunity as a large 






the rope will hold, but the working load or the 








load that a contractor or safe hauler may apply 
with proper safety and precaution would be con- 
siderably less than the load given by the formula. 
Other data on rope is contained in the technologic 
paper of the bureau of standards No. 198, by A. H. 
Stang and L. R, Strickenberg, which has just been 
issued. 


Viennese Groom Once Gay City 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—An official re- 
port received by the Department of Commerce 
from Vienna today says that one sign of im- 
proved economic conditions in the Austrian cap- 
ital and its environs is the number of buildings 
and houses which are undergoing extensive re- 
pairs and receiving shining coats of paint. 
Prices are still soaring in Vienna and the crown 
has a lower exchange value than ever, but the 
people apparently have decided that it is useless 
to wait for lower prices and are digging up 





employer of men to build up a home ewning 
community he is performing one of the highest 
duties of citizenship; for the safety of the na- 
tion rests in the well ordered homes of its peo- 
ple. 








{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, on,behalf of 
a large number of member lumber companies 
located west of the Cascade Mountains, has 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission alleging discrimination in rates on 
lumber and forest products to points in eastern 
Colorado, western Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arkansas and Louisiana, compared 
with rates from Spokane, Wash., Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and certain other points. The com- 
mission is asked to order the carriers to cease 
and desist from charging complainants higher 
rates than their competitors and to award repa- 
ration on past shipments. 

Another complaint filed by the West Coast 
association on behalf of a small number of mills 
asks $1,613.50 reparation on certain shipments 





























The photograph from which this illustration was made was taken 
at the docks of the Peninsula Lumber Co., at Portland, Ore., while the 
three vessels were loading cargoes of lumber destined for foreign 
ports. .They are the ‘‘Tjikembang,’’ of Batavia, length 509 feet, 
destined for Japan, Java and eastern points; the ‘‘Azumasan Maru,’’ 








of Kobe, length 380 feet, destined for Japan; and the ‘‘Benrinnes,’’ 
of Leith, length 405 feet, destined for European points. Thus prac- 
tically a quarter-mile of ships are being loaded at one time which 
gives a fairly comprehensive idea of the magnitude of the export 
operations of this company. 








demands more light thru increased window area. 
The task, as outlined at the conference, included 
the formation of a commercially usable scientific 
classification of glass. Committees were desig- 
nated to gather data on and consider different 
phases of the window and plate glass situation. 





Colony of Foresters Organizes 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 19.—At Asheville, 

N. C., on Oct. 28 and 29 a section of the Society 
of American Foresters will be organized, J. S. 
Holmes, State forester, being active to that end. 
There has come to be a colony of foresters at 
Asheville, where the Appalachian forest experi- 
ment station is located. The meeting will be 
held in the. rooms of the Asheville Board of 
Trade. 


Formula Tells Load Rope Will Hold 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct.. 20.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce today authorized the follow- 
ing: 

How strong is a rope? At the bureau of stand- 
ards laboratories in the Department of Commerce, 


tests have been made that have resulted in an- 
Swering that question with a formula. For 3-strand 





regular lay manila rope from % to 4% inches in 
diameter, the following computation will give the 
breaking load of the rope: The average breaking 
load in pounds equals 5,000 multiplied’ by the 
diameter of the rope in inches, multiplied by the 
diameter of the rope increased by one. This will 
give, of course, the average maximum weight that 








money from some source to pay for the im- 
provements. All classes of buildings are in- 
eluded. 





Trade Commission Names Counsel 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHineTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has appointed William H. 
Fuller, of McAlester, Okla., as its chief counsel. 
Mr. Fuller is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and was admitted to the practice of 
law in Ohio in 1891. He moved to Oklahoma 
in 1902 and is a member of the law firm of 
Fuller, Porter & Fuller. He is president of the 
MeAlester Chamber of Commerce. 


Northern Pine September Statistics 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—Statisties for 
nineteen northern pine mills for September were 
compiled today by Secretary W. A. Ellinger, of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
They show as follows: 

PrRoDUCTION— 





1920 1921 
48.961,820 


be ee oe 37,715,990 
Lumber, 9 mos.......... 331,622,612 304,296,570 
ON SP ae ae 12,960,800. 15,550,100 
"SS eee 78,520,400 77,265,000 
SHIPMENTS— 
Lumber, Sept. .......... 45.445.188 25 R75.299 
Lumber, 9 mos.......... 465,661,871 189,767,843 
EU TOO wt ce eactecese -693,800 11.062.1U0 
Lath, 9 mos.......cceee 55,540,000 82,560,000 


While the statement shows an increase in 
lumber stocks, there is a decline in lath supplies 
due to a much livelier demand this year. 








of box shooks and crate material shipped from 
Washington and Oregon points to California 
destinations between July 20, 1918, and Jan. 31, 
1920. Reparation is claimed to the extent that 
the rates applied exceeded the rates in effect 
June 24, 1918, plus a maximum increase of 5 
cents per 100 pounds. 

The commission has canceled oral argument, 
set for Oct. 22, in docket No. 11228—Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co. vs. Director General as 
agent—and related cases, 





Hasan Simmeddn Steen of Tins 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—Candler Cobb, 
American trade commissioner, has transmitted 
from London to the Department of Commerce 
the following brief report, which is likely to 
provoke a lively discussion: 

In the heart of an old beech tree recently cut up 
on the Island of Skye there were found burnt marks 
in the very heart of the tree showing a man’s name 
and the date “10-9-90.” It is supposed that these 
figures were photographed on the interior of the 
tree by the electrical effect of lightning striking 
near the spot. 


Japanese Secure Siberian Concessions 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuinerton, D. C., Oct: 19.—Japanese.inter- 

ests have secured large timber concessions in 

eastern Siberia, according to a report received 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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Every once in a while something happens to 
make us feel good, and that helps out when one 
has been walloping bad roads by the hundreds 
of miles. Now this department, of course, is 
modest and austere; we admit it without argu- 
ment. But even so we are not proof against 
all kinds of flattery. Quite a few retailers tell 
us that their respective wives or other femi- 
nine members of their households are constant 
readers of the Realm. One dealer confessed to 
a certain rivalry between himself and his wife 
to see which would get the Greatest Lumber 
Newspaper out of the postoffice. It is consola- 
tory to think on these things when the little 
machine skids off a grade or when one steps 
a brand new shine into six inches of ooze as a 
necessary preliminary to putting on the chains. 

We would like to think of some adequate 
way in which to express our appreciation of the 
kindly patronage of these readers. It has never 
occurred to us to try for feminine readers. The 
department is written in the hope that it will 
prove interesting and of value to persons hav- 
ing to do with the retailing of lumber, regard- 
less of their sex. We have rather taken it for 
granted that among women actively engaged 
in the management or operation of retail yards 
we might have some readers, for it is conceiv- 
able that at least a few of them would turn to 
the department as a matter of routine; but 
to be told that women who are not directly con- 
cerned in the retailing of lumber read our stuff 
is the cream of flattery. 


Women Readers of the American Lumberman 


A friend of ours, one of those industrious kill- 
joys, rather dampened our pleasure by saying 
that he didn’t think it at all remarkable that 
some women were reading the Realm. Women 
read so much trash, he said, that they. might 
be expected to look for.it anywhere it can be 
found. We thought first of assaulting him with 
the inkstand, but instead we talked to him. We 
didn’t argue, we merely told him some things. 
It is plain that he has no understanding of the 
situation. It is perhaps true that women read 
some trash, but so do men. And if. one wishes 
to know whether feminine discrimination has 
been improving or not he has merely to compare 
current issues of women’s magazines with the 
issues of the same sheets some fifteen or twenty 
years old. Instead of finding nothing but fash- 
ions and recipes and absurdly sentimental love 
stories, which included practically all of the 
contents of a score of years ago, he now finds 


_ articles on economics and business and social 


relations and good citizenship. Women are not 
only the most diligent readers of the country, 
but they are also the readers who are most defi- 
nitely aiming at self education. In the old days 
men used to say that woman’s place was in the 
home, meaning that they didn’t want her hunt- 
ing around in public dirt and exposing the men 
who made money out of such dirtiness. But 
whether men like it or not, the modern woman 
has insisted upon her right to know what is 
going on; and if men say now that woman’s 
place is in the home they are likely to say it 
humbly and with the knowledge that the home 
is the central stronghold of national life, that 
women are experts in home making and that 
they have a right to have a knowledge of and 
@ voice in the management of public affairs 
since these things have a bearing upon the 
quality and fiber of home life. 

Women’s clubs and women’s magazines, two 
institutions that have been much laughed at by 
the thoughtless but that are coming to have a 
tremendous power, have brought about this 
change. But some women are getting at the 
matter by learning about the business in which 
their husbands engage; its place in the scheme 


Welcoming Women Readers to the Lumberman’s Round Table—Now 
Discussing a Speech That Resulted in Many Homes Being Built 


of things, its size and importance and in gen- 
eral the way it is conducted. This group, we 
suppose, includes many if not all the ladies who 
read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Partners of the Lumbermen in Home Building 


We are glad and proud to number these 
ladies among the readers of this department, 
and we hope they will continue to honor us 
with their interest. We wish we could think of 
more adequate ways in which to get their point 
of view, so that we might express it in these 
edlumns, on this matter of home making in vrhich 
lumbermen ought to be in partnership with the 
women of the country. Indeed, we appeal to 
them to speak up and tell us if we are on the 
wrong track or if we are overlooking something 
of importance in this fascinating game of get- 
ting the country housed in efficient and artistic 
homes, : 

The Realm has moved in from the shady back 
yard where its friends gather during the sum- 
mer time and has lighted a fire in the fireplace 
in preparation for the long winter evenings. 
The lights have the yellow glow of trimmed 
wicks and polished lamp chimneys, there is a 
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prosperity this year. It isn’t due to agricu'’ 
ture, for in addition to the slump in prices th 
Egyptian farmers are suffering from a par 
failure of their crops. Southern Illinois doesn 
count much on farm products to keep the wo! 
away from the door; it depends mostly on tl: 
coal and the mineral oil that nature has store: 
away under the surface of the land. A perso: 
is treated to an astonishing sight along the 
right of way of any principal railroad lin. 
down this way; for the coal trains are scarcely 
ever out of sight, and they are enormous, slow 
moving affairs that look as if they could haui 
the whole country away in a comparatively 
short time. In fact the mines honeycomb the 
ground so extensively that one need not be sur 
prised if he feels the solid earth slowly settle 
beneath him. At least I have seen paving on 
the public highway that had been broken down 
by a shallow mine caving in. Many of the new 
mines, however, lie at enormous depth beneath 
the surface. 


Mining Keeps Egypt (Illinois) Prosperous 


The sale of this coal brings in a big annual 
revenue, and it is a kind of business that means 





The see Illustration shows » exhibit of the Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., at 


ew York State Fair. 


S. Thomas, of the service department of the company, in regard 


to this display said: ‘‘We gh this to be very successful both as to actual material sold 
and as to prospects secured in this way. Besides giving out our literature at the booth, at 
night, when the automobiles were going out, we distributed matches with our name on them to 
each machine. We also had a Togan 2-car garage on exhibition at the same fair, from which we 


secured some valuable business” . 


basket of apples on the table and a tankard of 
cider that out of deference to the well known 
amendment is as sweet as a new-blown blos- 
som, there is a chair for everybody, the circle 
is genial and informal, and already the guests 
are joking together and making plans for a new 
study of the lumber business during the winter 
leisure that lies ahead. If you care to join us, 
ladies, you are welcome to the old fashioned 
country back parlor where the Realm and its 
friends meet once a week. 

The Realm has been traveling in ‘‘Egypt’’; 
not on the south shore of the Mediterranean, 
but on the north shore of the Ohio and the east 
shore of the Mississippi. Cairo is perhaps the 
best known city in the Egypt of Illinois, just 
as Cairo is the best known in the Egypt of 
Africa; but we didn’t get down into Uncle 
Pete Langan’s bailiwick, and this is a matter 
of regret. We feel that we must see Uncle 
Pete every once in a while in order to be sure 
that the lumber business is going along as it 
should. We asked everybody about him and 
was told that he is the same genial uncle to the 
trade that he has been as long as we have 
known him. 

Egypt, taken as a whole, has had remarkable 





cash. As the trains roll out the dollars roll 
in. Not a small part of this money is given 
general distribution in the form of wages. To 
be sure, there are industrial troubles that at 
times become acute. But just now we are look- 
ing for the causes of the undoubted business 
prosperity that has shone like the noonday sun 
upon Egypt this year, and we are told that not a 
little of it is traceable to the extensive mines 
and to the oil fields. We were told that there 
is at least a rumor of another great industrial 
enterprise; namely, iron refining plants. It is 
said to be cheaper to haul ore to coal than it is 
to haul coal to ore. If hopes become realities 
some southern Illinois town or group of towns 
may in time rival Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
in the production of iron and steel. 
Lumbermen, at least some of them, offer an 
additional explanation of the extensive build- 
ing done in this area. Last spring, they say, 
at a critical time a lumberman made a speech. 
It was one of the famous Stotlar family—I be- 
lieve E. M. Stotlar, past president of the IIli- 
nois association. He made this speech to the 
members of the southern. Illinois association, 
and in the course of it he argued that the time 
had come for dealers to go home and start 
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something if they hoped to have any large 
volume of business. People were thinking that 
prices were too high, and they were going to 
stay out of the market unless something was 
done to change their opinion. Following this 
the Stotlar-Herrin yards came out with a re- 
duced price list that they advertised extensively 
to the public. They followed the initial pub- 
licity with arguments and reasons for building. 
Other dealers in Egypt fell into line, and at 
least some dealers say that this campaign com- 
ing as it did at just the right time started 
building to going and made possible the very 
remarkable sales of the building season. 

But all lines of business seem to have boomed. 
The indications of this are many, but one that 
is usually very significant is the large number 
of traveling salesmen who were working down 
in Egypt. The salesman in most places has not 
been quite so numerous this year as usual. But 
in Egypt he was present in swarms. Hotels were 
filled to the roof with him, and getting a place 
to spend the night became quite a sporting 
event. He was almost standing in lines in the 
lumber offices waiting to see the buyer, and I’m 
told that the same thing was to be.observed in 
all the stores where retailing is done. It seems 
that if a salesman felt his foot slipping else- 
where he took a running jump at Egypt. 

Don’t let me give the impression that trade 
down in Egypt was enormous to the point of 
astonishing the natives. True, they had a good 
business but not so good they couldn’t handle 
it. They’re accustomed to pretty big sales down 
here, for much the same thing has been going 
on ever since the large scale development of 
the mines began. There are plenty of yards to 
handle the business with a few yards to spare. 


Dairying Is of Growing Importance 


It is not fair to leave the impression that 
there is no farming of any importance in south- 
ern Illinois. Such is far from the truth. Dairy- 
ing is being developed rather extensively, and 
this is being done not only by the enterprise of 
the farmers but also by chambers of commerce 
and railroads and other organizations and cor- 
porations in a position to gain from farm pros- 
perity. Perhaps the place where farming is 
least developed is in the very heart of the coal 
country. Here the soil is unfriendly, and the 
young farmers find it possible to make much 
more money from the mining of coal than they 
can from working the fields. Farm owners 
there are rather content to get their income from 
coal royalties, so agriculture in such areas lacks 
incentive. 

But in such a place as Lawrenceville, even 
tho the oil industry is the most spectacular local 
development, the building of a great dairy in- 
dustry is going steadily forward. Isaac Hill, 
manager of the Lawrence County Lumber Co., 
told me that already the dairy business has 
reached a place of great importance. The bank- 
ers in the town confess that even they are sur- 
prised at the volume of cash that flows thru their 
vaults as the result of the sale of milk. In 
quite a number of other towns the dairy indus- 
try has been recognized and encouraged by the 
establishing of milk condensing plants. The 
Helvetia people and perhaps other big com- 
panies operate these plants. The town of Green- 
ville comes to mind. Here the production of 
milk has assumed the place of the community’s 
most important industry. C. E. Davidson, one 
of the strong and widely known leaders of the 
lumber business in Illinois, took me thru this 
local plant some years ago. I called at his 
office on this trip but was so unfortunate as to 
find him away from home. He told me on the 
occasion of my former visit that the Helvetia 
interests had found it profitable to help their 
patrons to improve the quality of their dairy 
herds, and I understand that this policy has 
been continued. The matter of establishing 
credit to permit farmers to buy thorobred stock 
is a highly beneficial one. But it must not be 
thought that the milk companies or the rail- 
roa r the chambers of commerce that do it 
are oaged in any charity work. The farmers 
pay f@r thé stock and pay interest on their bor- 
rowings. The benefit lies in the fact that indi- 


vidually they might not be able to arrange for 
the credit. 





Mr. Hill tells°‘me that the southern Llinois 
conventién “is*to~be held in Lawrenceville this 
coming winter. It is a splendid place for the 
meeting. In the first place, the business men 
of the town decided that there was need for 
a larger hotel. The one already on the job was 
an admirable hotel, I’m told, but it was too 
small. So a company was formed and capital 
was raised for the building of a splendid, mod- 
ern hotel. This speaks well for community 
enterprise. In addition to hotel facilities there 
is a fine Elks Club with assembly rooms and 
dining rooms large enough to care for the con- 
vention crowd. Mr. Hill takes no little pride 
in the Elks home, for he furnished much of the 
material that went into it, including the interior 
trim. 

Lawrenceville is the home of Indian gasoline 
and Havoline oil. There are at least two plants 
in the city, but I understand they are owned and 
operated by one company. This makes a big 
payroll, for there are some fifteen hundred men 
employed in the refineries. 

The commercial club is an enterprising body, 
it seems, and it is working steadily at the job 








10 to 20 Percent Discount on 


OIL COOK STOVES 
New Perfection Simmons  Nesco Wickless 


You'll find any one of these three makes a 
profitable investment, resulting in a cool, 
clean kitchen. 


Preserving Utensils 


Glass Jars Canning Racks Canners 


Good Luck and Fitzenall Jar Rubbers 
Jar Lifters 


Preserving Kettles, all sizes Aluminum and 
: ray Ware 


AND OUR PRICES ON THESE ARE LOW 
Building Materials for Repairmg 
or Rebuilding 


NEPONSET WALL BOARD, a tough and 
everlasting repair board, moisture proof, 
sealed back and finished in a pleasing stippled 
surface, all primed ready for a finish coat of 
paint or stain. If you haven’t seen this new 
and wonderful WALL BOARD, write or phone 
for sample and prices. 

Beaver Board at reduced prices 
Prepared Wall Plaster Paints Varnishes 
Oil and Varnish Stains 
Our Salesman will gladly call and estimate 
for you what it will cost to Build, Repair, Roof 

or Paint. 

Quality high and prices reasonable. 


FREE DELIVERY 


Mansfield' Lumber Co. 


MANSFIELD, MASS. 


TEL. 310 BRANCH EXCHANGE 
311 CONNECTS ALL DEPTS. 
Down Webb Place, Opposite South Common 




















Meeting the Community’s Needs 


of making Lawrenceville prosperous. Some time 
ago this organization bought sixteen acres of 
ground admirably located for factories. It lies 
along the railroad and is close in to the town. 
Already a concern engaged in the cooperage 
business in St. Louis has taken over six acres 
and is building a modern factory building. 
There is a possibility that the company will 
move to Lawrenceville, and in that event it will 
take over the remainder of this tract of ground. 
There seems to be a steady exodus of manufac- 


‘turing plants from the larger to the smaller cen- 


ters. It is possible in the smaller cities to ar- 
range for adequate housing for the men at a 
reasonable cost. Experience also indicates that 
there is less industrial discontent in the smaller 
places. 

There is an advertising club in the city that 
has been conducting a series of sales for the 


purpose of calling general attention to Law- . 


renceville. as a place in which to trade. One 
of these sales is held each month and lasts half 
a day or a day. At this sale some one staple is 
sold at a bargain price; at or below wholesale 





eost. The month before my visit the club had 
sold a car of sugar, and the merchants had a 
huge crowd of customers on their hands. Shortly 
after my visit a sale of flour was to be held. A 
couple of grades of flour were.advertised, and 
the price was placed very low. The club would 
lose actual cash on each sack sold. Some people 
doubt. the wisdom of such sales. They say it 
gets people suspicious about the margin of profit 
on regular sales, and they add that people stock 
up on the cheap goods for a year in advance. 
The advertising club feels that by making sales 
on staples on which no great amount of profit 
is ever made the sales will not injure local mer- 
chants, they will make it possible for the public 
to save some money, and they will make the pub- 
lie feel kindly toward the town. It is explained 
to the community that no profit is made on the 
sale and that in fact a loss is sustained. In this 
way the club gains a certain prestige that makes 
its statements authoritative. In any event the 
club believes very thoroly in the wisdom of this 
kind of advertising. R. 8. Jones, business agent 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, was helping 
arrange the sale. 

Ray Simpson, manager of the Star Lumber 
Co., echoed Mr. Hill’s statement that trade has 
been good during 1921. Quite a bit of lumber 
has gone to the country this season, and Mr. 
Hill tells me that he delivers most of the lum- 
ber bought in his yard for farm consumption. 
He operates quite a fleet of trucks and indeed 
delivers everything by power wagons. So far 
as his yard is concerned the horse is obsolete. 
He takes care to see that country deliveries are 
paid for; but even so the farmer can better 
afford to hire his lumber delivered than to haul 
it himself, at least-if he has any work to do. 
The yard is equipped and the yard men are 
trained to handle lumber with greater efficiency 
than a farmer can do it. There has been a 
large volume of trade in the town itself, as is 
to be expeeted in a rapidly growing city con- 
taining rapidly expanding wealth. 





How Prices Have Been Reduced 


Officials of the Chicago & Riverdale Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, have been aware for some 
time that the company has been doing a large 
business, tho until several days ago no actual 
figures were charted comparing the volume with 
that for the same period of 1920. In order to 
see exactly how the business compared with 
that of 1920, A. E. Hammer compiled figures 
which showed that during the first eight months 
of 1920 and of 1921 about the same footage, 
or approximately 4,400,000 feet, of lumber was 
sold. This lumber, which of course included 
that used in making millwork, in which the com- 
pany has an extensive business, in 1921 sold for 
$166,000 less than the corresponding amount 
of lumber sold fer in 1920, thus showing very 
clearly how prices have been lowered by lum- 
bermen. To state it more concretely, lumber 
in 1921 sold at an average for $37 a thousand 
less than it sold for in 1920; or expressed in 
percentages, the decrease in price this year is 
about 45 percent when compared with 1920 
prices. 

Both the planing mill and woodworking plant 
of the company were placed upon an open shop 
basis this year and the results obtained have 
been very satisfactory. Plenty of workers have 
been obtained and they are doing work of first 
quality. All in all, officials of the company are 
very much pleased with the change. 

The company carries at all times a very large 
and complete stock of molding, millwork, sash 
and doors. The doors are almost ail made up, 
but many of the windows and storm windows 
are earried knock-down. This considerably re- 
dices the investment in stock and at the same 
time makes it easy for the company to supply 
a wide variety of sizes quickly and with a min- 
imum of confusion. 

The entire interior of the warehouse, which is 
3-stories high, is coated thoroly with whitewash, 
rendering the entire interior much lighter than 
otherwise would be the case. A point worth 
observing is that the openings for the stairway 
which leads from floor to floor can be completely 
closed by means of solid wood doors, thus re- 
ducing draughts should a fire start. 
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In this article Mr. Jarden will explain a sys- 
tem for a combined wholesale and retail yard 
that gives: Costs for each sale and a daily 
record of profits; a perpetual inventory by 
grades and sizes—on order, in transit or in 
stock—and a list that shows items purchased by 
éach customer. 





INTRODUCTION 


The originator of this system, as a graduate 
of the school of practical experience, and hav- 
ing had during that schooling a very exacting 
supervisor, is able to outline in the following 
pages a system that has been tried and proved 
under the most complicated circumstances. 

The most successful adoption of the sys- 
tem as a whole was in a large wholesale dis- 
tributing yard where millions of feet of log 
run lumber was bought in schooner and car- 
load lots, at different prices and on different 
freight rates. . 

The purchases were assembled, separated to 
grade etc. and sold in quantities ranging from 
1,000- to 100,000-foot lots. It was necessary 
to know accurately the exact number of feet 
of each item on hand at a minute’s notice, as 
well as to have full informatior on the profits 
made on each particular grade; how many feet 
of each grade was sold and who bought it. 

As the business was handled on a profit shar- 
ing basis and the profits divided each month, 
it was of course necessary to keep a very close 
check on the system and, with this idea in mind, 
the president demanded that a physical inven- 
tory be taken every three months, and that this 
system agree with the physical inventory and 
the company’s books to within one-half of 


‘one percent. 


We can say no more for the system than 
that it did work satisfactorily, and is still 
working very smoothly under these circum- 


stances. 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of the system is: 

First. To furnish in a simplified way and at 
a minimum effort, accurate figures on the num- 
ber of feet of any and all items in stock at any 
time. 

Second. To combine these figures with the 
purchases made but not received. 

Third. To make it possible for you to have 
@ cost price on each sale made so that you 
can, according to the nature of your particu- 
lar business or desire, have an exact daily, week- 
ly, monthly or quarterly statement of your gross 
and net profits. 

Fourth. To furnish a complete and up to the 
minute list of all of your customers who buy 
any particular items and the quantity they have 
bought. 

Your business may not call for as complete 
a system as this. If not, you can, on your own 
initiative, eliminate any of the parts that you 
feel are not desired. 

We strongly advise the adoption of the sys- 
tem as a whole. All the information gained is 
of vital importance to the general efficiency of 
your business. There is nothing complicated, 
nothing that will call for unnecessary effort and 
nothing that will, under the most exacting cir- 
cumstances, demand more than a few hours’ 
attention of any competent employee. 

Let us impress the fact that ‘‘ Anything worth 
doing is worth doing right.’’ There is really no 

od excuse for trying short cuts, and tp further 

is impresion, we ask you to read carefully the 
following short description of the three princi- 
pal points covered by this system. : 


THE PERPETUAL INVENTORY 

We all appreciate the value of an accurate 
and up to the minute inventery’as’a time’ say- 
ing system, but do we take into consideration 
the greater value that can be counted in actual 
dollars and cents by our ability to hold our stock 
down to the most efficient minimum thru reduc- 
ing our investment in lumber, labor, insurance 
etc. and at the same time relieving to that 


Perpetual: Inventory Cost System and Sales Record 


By Richards Jarden, Sales Manager of the Forest Products Corporation, Chicago 
‘sale and $10,000 retail. We will also take for 


wat the ever present need of working capi- 
ta 

The inventory phase of this system will, with 
very little trouble and practically no extra ex- 
pense, enable you to do just that. You should 
at the outside carry an investment in lumber 
of no more than the total of three months’ 
sales; in quite a few cases, considerably less 
than that. 

THE COST 


Figures do not lie, but we lumbermen, as 
a whole, are entirely too apt to rely on inaccurate 
figures or, at best, on figures gathered at too 
infrequent periods. There is no other business 
in the country where less intelligent attention 
is applied to cost than in lumber. The general 
tendency is to lay particular stress on production 
and operating costs to the neglect of the actual 
cost as compared with the selling price. 

We take our physical inventory at the start 
of a given period, buy and sell during that 
period according to our ability; take another in- 
ventory and find in nine cases out of ten that 
our real accomplishments have been as far from 
our expectations as they would have been had 
we relied upon the guess of our office boy as 
to how much we had made during that period. 
We have no accurate figures on the gross prof- 
it of any one sale or group of sales unless 
that group includes all of the business done 
between two actual inventory periods. 

To just this lack of essential knowledge of 
a man’s own business can we contribute the 
greater proportion of non-success. There is 
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granted that you are operating a planing mill 
in connection with your wholesale business. 

The following instructions are made with the 
above idea in mind and we expect you, our 
reader, to adopt only that part of the system 
that is called for by your particular business; 
that is, if you are doing merely a retail busi- 
ness, forget about the instructions pertaining to 
wholesale. 

A business as outlined will have a superin- 
tendent in charge of the lumber’ betwee its 
arrival in the yard and its shipment. The super 
intendent’s authority stops with the billing out 
of the lumber on the sales ticket. (See cut No. 
1.) We will enlarge this man’s duties by 
giving him charge of the ‘‘ Lumber Inventory’’ 
(see cut No. 3) and, further, will expect him 
to place on the second copy of the sales ticket 
the price per thousand of the item sold. (See 
cut No. 2.) This is not a further imposition on 
the superintendent, as the price per thousand 
will show on each page of the ‘‘ Lumber Inven- 
tory,’’ and it is no extra trouble to price at the 
time he puts the sales ticket thru the inventory. 

We shall be a bit more considerate of the 
bookkeeper and merely ask that he arrange his 
‘‘Sales Book’’ to conform with either the re- 
tail sales book (see cut No. 5) or the whole- 
sale sales book (see cut No. 4) or both. 

Cut No. 1 is of course familiar to all lumber- 
men. It is nothing more or less than the ordi- 
nary sales ticket customarily used on a dupli- 
cating machine, producing— 
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Cut No. 1.—Ordinary Sales Ticket, of Which Three Copies Are Made 


no reason for us to go into a more detailed “= 1. An original copy for the customer. 


analysis of this subject as you must realize 
its importance. 


THE SALES RECORD 


Need we go into the importance of an up 
to the minute sales record? Surely, if you are 
not one of those 1920 failures or near failures, 
you are keeping a file that will, at short notice, 
give you a list of just what items your different 
customers buy. We will merely state that this 
system will, together with its other advantages, 
supply you at a minute’s notice with a list 
of all of your customers who have purchased 
any praticular item during the life of the sys- 
tem. If you are long on any one item, you 
can immediately refer to your system and have 
before you a complete list of not only which 
of your customers buy that item, but in what 
quantities they have bought. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR INSTALLING 


Owing to the fact that no two firms are 
working under the same advantages and handi- 
caps, we must begin with the understanding 
that a system, to be efficient, must at the same 
time be adaptable to different circumstances, 


especially as to the size and the general charac- 


ter of the business done. 

We are going to consider you, the student 
of this system, as the general manager of a 
combined wholesale and retail white pine busi- 
ness that is doing, say, $50,000 a month whole- 








2. A second copy for your files as a record 
of sale. 

8. A third copy, disregarded by some and 
sent with the lumber for checking of delivery 
by others. 

This sales ticket can be drawn up to suit your 
praticular convenience. The copy shown here 
is not offered as the best, but merely a sample 
for your approval. 

We are interested only in that you have a 
sales ticket of some kind, a record of all sales 
made, large or small, in lumber or merchandise 
—a record that will show the date, customer’s 
name, number of feet, kind and price. 

Cut No. 2 shows the second copy of the sales 
ticket, after the price per thousand has been 
placed thereon by the superintendent. The cost 
of lumber shown in the circle is taken from 
the perpetual inventory ledger. (See cut No. 3.) 
The mill credit is a charge made by the planing 
mill to the wholesale or retail department for 
any work done. The freight in this case is 
estimated by the superintendent. 


THE PERPETUAL INVENTORY 


We show in Cut No. 3 the perpetual inven- 
tory and cost record sheet. This can, if you 
wish, be reduced in size and used in a card 
index file. We advise using a loose leaf ledger 
except in a business large enough to demand 
a regular inventory clerk who will be the only 
person with the privilege of removing the cards. 
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Cards are easily lost or misplaced and experience 
has shown the advantage of the ledger under 
ordinary conditions. 

The cost system will be thoroly explained later 
and we want you to study carefully the layout 
of the inventory phase only of this cut for 
the time being. 

A glance will convince you of the simplicity 
of this inventory sheet, as well as its value as 
a record. It is practically impossible for any 
careful person to handle this sheet in any but 
the correct way. . One sheet is made for each 
item in stock; sheets are placed in the ledger in 
the order of their value as to grade and size. 
Each definite division of grade and size is in- 
dexed with tabs so that any item can be readily 
found. For example, sheets in a white pine busi- 
ness would be arranged as follows: 

Sheet No. 1 Kind 4/4 C Select and Better 

Sheet No. 2 Kind 5/4 C Select and Better 

Sheet No. 3 Kind 6/4 C Select and Better 

Sheet No. 4 Kind 8/4 C Select and Better 

Sheet No. 5 Kind 4/4 D Select 

Sheet No. 6 Kind 5/4 D Select 

Sheet No. 7 Kind 6/4 D Select ° 


Sheet No. 8 Kind 8/4 D Select etc., until at 
the end of the ledger we would find: 

4/4 No. 5 Board 

5/4 No. 5 Board 

6/4 Ne. 5 Board 

8/4 No. 5 Board 

Subdivision can be made for widths if de- 
sired and it would be a good idea to find in 
the middle of the ledger a subdivision indexed 
4/4 No. 1 Common with pages showing: 

1x4 No. 1 Common 

1x6 No. 1 Common 

1x8 No. 1 Common ete. 

Your southern pine inventory would naturally 
show a subdivision of 2x4 No. 2 Common with 
pages for— 

2x4— 8 feet 

2x4— 9 feet 

2x4—10 feet 

2x4—12 feet ete. 

You would, of course, make only such sub- 
divisions as 2x4, 2x6 and 2x8 as the different 
lengths of each indexed group of items can be 
readily found. 

The perpetual inventory will start at any 
physical inventory period; for instance, Jan. 1. 
Our cuts show that this was our starting date 
and that we had on hand, 56,000 feet at $85; 
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Cut No. 2—Second Copy of Sales Ticket, on Which Is Entered Cost Price from Inventory Record, Also 
Credit to Planing Mill for Work Done 


in transit from Adam, 20,000 feet; on order 
but not shipped from Jones, 15,000 feet. 

We are in very good shape on this item hav- 
ing a good quantity in stock backed by two 
ears that can be expected soon. 

But on Jan. 3 we sell 30,000 feet to Smith and 
on Jan. 7 we sell 10,000 feet to Brown, leaving 
a total of 16,000 feet. We are getting low but 
the car from Adam, order No. 100, arrives on 
Jan. 10, making our total on hand 36,000 feet. 

TRANSFERS. You see that on Jan. 12 while 
we were shipping a car of No. 2 common, our 
inspector found 2,500 feet of No. 1 common 
that he laid out and transferred to our regular 
No. 1 common grade. He turned in a slip show- 
ing this transfer. This is a point that must 
be watched carefully. There are a great number 
of transfers made from grade to grade, from 
wider to narrower widths, from lumber to mold- 


ing and from lumber to flooring or siding ete. . 


But if you will give this transfer proposition a 


WHOLESALE SALE SHEET MONTH OF 


FEET SOLD 


CUSTOMER 


You naturally have the mill and the yard as 
separate departments and must charge yard and 
credit mill for any work done. This figure is 
arrived at by having a set charge for the differ- 
ent planing mill operations and multiplying by 
the number of feet.) 

11. Column for freight. 

12. Column for shavings. 

13. Column for salesman’s name. 


If you sell a greater number of items than 
lumber and shavings thru your wholesale depart- 
ment you can draw up this wholesale sheet along 
the lines of cut No. 5 (retail sales sheet), or 
you may eliminate any columns that do not 
give you value received in information for the 


time expended. 
[The next instalment will appear in an early- 
issue.—EDITOR.] 


RUST CONTROL IN WISCONSIN 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 17.—S. B. Fracker, 
Wisconsin State entomologist, has described for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the results of blister- 
rust control work in Wisconsin, as follows: 


Wisconsin pine owners believe in protecting their 
woodlots against white pine blister rust and are 
willing to work and spend money to save their 
trees. Over a million currant and gooseberry 
bushes have been pulled out since May, 1920, on 
areas totaling about 20,000 acres. A large part of 
the expense of this work has been borne by the 
owners of the protected white pine and the re 
mainder by the State and Federal departments of 
agriculture. Since 1916, several valuable wood- 
lots totaling about two hundred acres near Rice 
Lake, Amery and Deer Park have been lost on 
account of blister rust infection. As soon as farm- 
ers and pine owners learned that their timber could 
be protected from a like fate by simple measures, 
applications for assistance were sent to the depart- 
ment of agriculture in large numbers. 

The heaviest infection is in Polk County and 
most of the protected areas are near Amery. Simi- 
lar measures have also been applied on the Menome- 
nie Indian reservation at Keshena in Shawano 
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Cut No. 4.—Wholesale Sales Sheet Shows Gross Invoice, Cost of Lumber and of Work in Planing 
Mill, and Freight Paid 


reasonable amount of care, there is no reason 
why you should not have a smoothly running 
system, 
THE WHOLESALE SALES SHEET 

We have on this sheet (see cut No. 4)— 

1. Column for date. 

2. Column for your order number. 

3. Column for car number. 

4. Column for invoice number. 

5. Column for total feet sold. 

6. Column for customer’s name. 

7. Column for gross sales (including freight 
and the total of your invoice to your customer). 

8. Column for lumber sales. It is obvious 
that this must be left separate from the sale 
of merchandise such as shavings, moldings etc. 

9. Column for lumber cost. We will explain 
later as to how you find this. cost. 

10. Column for mill credit. (Meaning the 
amount you allow your own planing mill for 
doing the work on your wholesale shipments. 


PERPETUAL INVENTORY LEDGER 


“ALL LUMBER BALANCES IN BOARD FEET _ CostPerM 


ORDERED FROM FEET 





Cut No. 3.—Sample of Inventory Sheet Kept for Each Size in Each Grade Handled 





County; on the Lac Court Oreille Indian reserva- 
tion in Sawyer County, in codperation with the 
United States Indian Service; as well as on small 
tracts of land in Barron, Burnett, Chippewa and 
Dunn counties in codperation with farm owners. 
At Chippewa Falls the park board codperated with 
the State in protecting the fine stand of white pine 
in Irvine Park. The State conservation commis- 
sion bore most of the expense of the successful 
protection of Interstate Park at St. Croix Falls. 

In 1921 about 9,470 acres were covered and 448,- 
805 currant and gooseberry bushes removed from 
them. This followed similar work on 10,995 acres 
the previous year. The average cost in Wisconsin 
for the two years has been about 45 cents an acre. 
Codperation with farmers and others in protect- 
ing their white pine from the blister rust has only 
been limited by the small appropriation made by the 
State legislature and Congress for this purpose. 
The department has been able to accept only two- 
thirds of the applications received. 

Owing to the active codperation of local inter- 
ests, Wisconsin pine appears to be in less immedi- 
ate danger than was expected. No new diseased 
areas were located this year, and blister rust still 
seems to be confined to an area bounded by a line 
from Durand to Chippewa Falls, Couderay and 
Grantsburg, in addition to the Shawano infection. 
This is in marked contrast to conditions in the 
northeastern States, where great alarm is felt at 
the progress of the disease. Blister rust is so 
strongly established in the Adirondack Mountains 
in New York that a million acres need immediate 
protection and each year’s delay means the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of feet of white pine. The 
New England States and New York plan to expend 
half a million dollars or more next season pulling 
out currants and gooseberries in their better pine 
stands. 

The Wisconsin State department of agriculture 
receives an annual appropriation of $4,000 for this 
work and plans to continue the policy of local ee- 
operation with pine owners and the elimination of 
badly diseased spore-scattering trees, 
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NEWS AND POINTERS FOR’ RETAILERS 


Orders Make Retailer Optimistic 


New York, Oct. 17.—Immense increase in 
business and a flood of small orders from build- 
ers during the summer months and the early 
fall have made the Earl A. Gillespie company 
most optimistic as to the immediate future. Earl 
A. Gillespie, owner of the company, says that 
the only thing that can hold it back from making 
a record of sales during the next nine months 


A large stock of red cedar shingles is kept 
on hand and at present is finding a quick mar- 
ket. 


Earl Gillespie, manager of the company, 
when interviewed for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, said: 

We have had the largest rush for our timber and 
lumber within the last four months that we have 
ever enjoyed. Our prospects for the immediate 
future are most promising, and we expect to do a 
record breaking business 











this winter if the weather 
is open enough to allow it. 
Demands for prices and 
orders have been coming 
in in increased volume, 
and I can but have the 
most optimistic feeling in 
regard to my own busi- 
ness and the lumber busi- 
ness in general.~ I look 
for a slight rise in the 
wholesale price of lumber 
but consider the _ retail 
values as near stable as 
they will be for some 
time. At present my tim- 
ber business is in excess 
of my lumber, but I am 
looking for a_ decided 
pick-up in the latter at 
any time. When once it 
gets a good start, I look 








for it to continue with in- 
creasing demand for a 


we mill of the Earl A. Gillespie Co. This mill is divided into four long time. 


sections with solid fire walls between 


is a very severe winter, a winter severe enough 
to practically stop all building. 

The plant of this company, located in Ozone 
Park, Woodhaven, Long Island, covers two city 
blocks and is divided into a north and south yard 
by Beaufort Avenue. The north yard contains 
the offices, huge cement planing mill extending 
half a block, automobile garages, stable and 
main lumber sheds. The south yard contains 
a large 2-story frame building used for storing 
all finished lumber, and all available space has 
been taken up with huge piles of spruce, fir, 
pines of all varieties, western woods and red 
woods for finishing works. 

This firm carries on a retail lumber trade 
that has shown a tremendous increase since 
the war. It serves all of Queensboro in partic- 
ular but is branching out to all parts of Long 
Island. Five motor trucks and two horse-drawn 
vehicles are constantly in use and these are found 
inadequate to their needs. Another truck larger 
than any now owned by the company has re- 
cently been ordered. There are two concrete 
garages, each built to house three trucks. 

The company was established in 1885 with only 
half of its present grounds and for a number 
of years catered to a very small retail trade. 
A private switch connects the yards with the 
Long Island railroad, along which the yards 
run. 

The offices.are now being enlarged and re- 
modeled to accommodate increased business, and 
contracts have already been let for a third and 
larger garage, as the need has been found to 
be imperative. 


Within the last year a 1-story concrete mill 


has been erected extending more than half the - 


length of the north yard on Ocean Avenue. The 
mill has an electric drive and a separate motor 
is on each machine. Here a specialty is made 
of sash and moldings. This mill has already 
been found inadequate and a large shed has 
been constructed on the north end in which the 
nailing of sashes and other handiwork is done, 
free from the dust of the mill. 

The mill is divided into four sections by con- 
erete walls, one section for cutting large timbers, 
the second for shaping up, the third for dressing 
and the last for making the finished product. 
All sections are run by the same electric motor. 
A full line of hardwood doors, fir and pine are 
carried in stock. Two million feet of spruce is 
kept on hand. Fifty men are now employed and 
the number has been constantly increasing. 

The sawdust from the mill is sold by the ton, 
mainly to butchers, and always finds a ready 
market. The shavings are carried by a chute to 
a bin and sold to cow stable men for bedding. 


Every year I find a 
readier sale for western 
woods and I am carrying an ever increasing stock 
of western pine and fir. Since the first of this 
month I have noticed a slight falling off in orders, 
but I look upon this as only a temporary lull of 
short duration. 


While our business in the mill is only in its 
infancy, its growth has surpassed our most sanguine 
expectations. It is our intention to enter into 
other branches in the immediate future or as soon 
as we can get our present plant enlarged. I am 
hearing encouraging reports from nearly all sides. 


Service Room Brings in Business 


Recently the J. H. Patterson Co., Freeport, 
Ill., informally opened a new service depart- 
ment at the East Freeport offices. The object 
of the department, as its name implies, is to 
offer service to potential builders, a feature 
being a service room, where all sorts of equip- 
ment that goes into the construction of a home 
may be seen. The accompanying illustration 
shows a part of the room but does not do jus- 
tice to it, altho it was the best view the pho- 
tographer could get. 











As may be seen, the room contains a great 
many types of material to be used in construc- 
tion and sufficient samples are at hand so that 
the prospect may choose at leisure the interior 
finish which will be used, the style of doors and 
windows, moldings and sundry other things. 
Dummy windows are displayed, about which may 
be fitted many complete casings, built in a solid 
piece like a picture frame, of various woods 
treated with various finishes. Doors for all 
parts of the house, in oak, pine, maple, birch, 
Wte., and finished accordingly, are hung like the 
leaves of a book and turn on hinges. Many 
interesting building articles are also displayed. 
In this service room the entire house may be 
decided upon, with everything actually shown. 

In commenting upon the service room and re- 
sults obtained from it, C. T. Hogan, manager 
of the company, said: ‘‘We have had a great 
many compliments in regard to this from peo- 
ple who have visited a good many service rooms. 
It is surely surprising how much more material 
we have sold thru the proper way of display- 
ing it.’’ 


A Good Advertising Stunt 


Not long ago, the Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks held a big street carnival in Syca- 
more, IIl., the carnival lasting for six days. The 
Sycamore yard of the Charles Harbaugh Lum- 
ber Co., of which Ralph E. Wells is manager, 
decided to get some publicity out of this event 
and consequently had built a very nice play 
house, which it donated to the Elks. Mr. Wells, 
in telling of this, said: ‘‘This playhouse was 
set up on the main streets for six days and 
nights with our name on it, and was talked 
about very much by children and the grown 
folks. The lodge issued two thousand tickets 
on this house, fourteen hundred of which were 
sold, and on the last night the numbers were 
put in a churn andthe first number drawn out 
was the lucky: one, held by Roy Spencer DeKalb. 
Every person buying one of these tickets had our 
name before him, as the tickets read as follows: 

CHILD’S PLAY HOUSE 
to be given away Saturday night 
y the 
B. P. O. E. Lodge, 
Donated by 
CHARLES HARBAUGH LUMBER CO. 


‘Wo believe this was one of the best means 
of:advertising we have tried yet.’’ 





View of part of the service room of the J. H. Patterson Co., Freeport, Ill. 
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Believes in Future of Ready-Cut House 


[There was a time when the ready-cut 
house manufacturers had much difficulty 
in selling in the larger cities. Now, how- 
ever, they are beginning to press the sale 
of their products in the cities. This ac- 
count of the activities in New York, there- 
fore, should prove very interesting to 
lumbermen generally.—Enrrtor.] 


NEw York, Oct. 17.—This stanza is being 
used by the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., as introductory 
to its announcement that the firm now is manu- 
facturing ready-cut homes: 

“Home-keeping hearts are happiest ; 

“For those who wander they know not where 

“Are full of trouble and full of care ; 

“To stay at home is best.” 

—Longfellow. 

‘*Better-Built’’ is one of the mottoes of the 
company, which just now is conducting a cam- 
paign to educate the metropolitan house seeker 
to an appreciation of its wares. 

On the second floor of the Marbridge Build- 
ing, Thirty-Fourth Street and Broadway, the 
Bennett company has on display a complete 
7-room house typical of the kind it offers the 
purchaser, and incidentally the idea of showing 
a ready-made home in ‘‘life-size’’ is something 
entirely unique even in the city of things new 
and novel. 

The little house, which reaches from floor to 
ceiling of the room, is complete in every detail, 
even to imitation flowers that festoon boxes on 
the front porch and graceful vines that climb 
along the lattice work outside. The rooms have 
been furnished thruout and even plumbing has 
been installed so that the prospective purchaser 
may see exactly what he is to get for his in- 
vestment. 

The new New York salesroom was opened 
Sept. 1, altho the firm has been manufacturing 
ready-cut houses for the last four years. Since 
the Marbridge Building display was installed 
more than 125 ready-cut Bennett houses have 
been sold and Stanley Jahoda, manager of the 
New York office, says even builders of the metro- 
politan district have begun making inquirfes. 
He predicts the time will come when the ready- 
built frame dwelling will be the rule, rather 
than the exception. 

There are more than fifty designs in the out- 
lay offered by the Bennett company and every 
one has been tested by actual construction so 
that the buyer may know to the minutest de- 
tail what he is to get. ‘ 

Mr. Jahoda said the Bennett company is us- 
ing an enormous quantity of Pacific coast prod- 
ucts in its operations, especially fir, which is 
used almost exclusively for porch floors; red- 
wood, which is employed almost exclusively 
for outdoor trim, and red cedar shingles. Cy- 
press shingles also are used for roofing and 
longleaf southern pine for flooring and trim. 
Oak and maple flooring also are extensively 

















Part of Exhibit of Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. at Cedar Rapids Fall Festival 


used. The Bennett company has been in the 
lumber business twenty years. 


Display Attracts Business 

Crepar Rapips, Ia., Oct. 17.—At a recent ex- 
position held in Cedar Rapids in connection 
with the fall festival, the Hawkeye Lumber & 
Coal Co. had an exhibit which attracted a great 
deal of interest. The company rented wall 
space at one end of the Auditorium and deco- 
rated it as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. No one could enter the Auditorium with- 
out seeing this exhibit. The company also had 
a booth which was located right around the 
corner from the wall display. 

In the wall display there was a 24-foot draw- 
ing of model town and country buildings, while 
immediately above it were displayed two very 
attractive houses, and a poster describing very 
briefly the Hawkeye Bide A-Wee garage bunga- 
low. A prominent feature of the poster was the 
company offer to sell the material for the bunga- 
low for $495. 

The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. was the 
only dealer in lumber and millwork represented 
at the exposition. The exhibits attracted a 
great deal of attention and brought a number 
of interested inquiries to the company. 

The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. is distribut- 
ing unique blueprints about the size of a letter 
head, which give a very interesting resumé of 
the building service offered by the company. On 
one side is a miniature blueprint of an attractive 
small house together with two items of millwork. 
On the reverse side is printed a statement re- 














This sample house is drawing a lot of attention In New York 


garding the building helps offered by the serv- 
ice department. sThis statement is so concise 
that it is printed herewith in full: 


HAWKEYE BUILDERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
What is it? 


Believing that, if you plan building anything 
from a new porch or a hog house to the largest barn 
or finest home, you will enjoy and appreciate the 
advantage of our builders’ service department, we 
offer this explanation of what it is: 

This department occupies the entire second floor 
of our office at the west end of B Avenue Bridge 
and Dam. There is one room given over entirely 
to our friends who desire to examine the various 
plans, blueprints and books which are available. 

The other rooms are used for display of various 
building materials in which the builder might be 
interested. This display is so arranged as to give 
one a graphic idea of the various types of material 
used and their relative merits. 

Displays of cabinet work, doors, cupboards, iron- 
ing boards etc. will be embodied in this service, the 
one idea being to make it easy for anyone desiring 
to build to crystallize his ideas along good lines 
with the least possible expenditure of time and 
energy. 

The Hawkeye places the following at your serv- 
ice: 


1—Curtis plans 
2—Photo plan albums 
38—American homes 
beautiful 
4—National 
plans 
5—Garage, barn and 
farm plans 
6—Ames agricultural 
department farm 
plans 
7—U. S. Housing Cor- 
poration plans 
8—File of mail order 
house plans 
9—File of building 
books etc. 


builder 


10—Plans of three big 
lumber associa- 
tions 
11—Millwork and mate- 
rial show 
12—Experienced men 
who are glad to 
advise on any 
building project 
13—Hawkeye truck 
fleet especially 
equipped to han- 
dle millwork and 
lumber to your 


job 
14—Only combined mill 
and lumber plant 


in the city 


Plans for almost any requirement car be selected 
from the above. 

By appointment, we are glad to open this de- 
partment evenings or out of hours when con- 
venient to you. Simply ’phone us or say so on the 
ecard enclosed and we will make arrangements. Nor- 
mally this department is open from 7 a. m, until 
5 p. m. 

You will find the big consultation table, con- 
venient file of plan books, the blueprints hung on 
our own design “coat hanger” type file, and the 
clean, neat display rooms a real inspiration for the 
best in building. You will be comfortable, too, for 
the rooms are now especially ventilated by a big 
roof ventilating fan capable of changing the air 
every five minutes. 

To builders—carpenters and contractors—we 
issue a special invitation to call, bring your clients 
and use the facilities offered. Architects generally 
welcome an. installation of this kind. It makes 
their work easier by making more widespread the 
desire for better architecture. Ideas gleaned here 
by prospective builders have been the basis of many 
a nice plan by the architect. 


HAawKEYe LumBer & Coat Co. 
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St. Louisans Justify Purposes of Organization in 
Testimony at Missouri State Ouster Hearing 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17.—Members of the St. 
Louis Lumber Trade Exchange had their ‘‘in- 
nings’’ when hearing of the ouster suit (brought 
by Missouri to oust from the State the St. 
Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, the St. Louis 
Material Dealers’ Association, and the St. Louis 
Millmen’s Association, charging these organi- 
zations with a conspiracy to fix prices that in- 
fringed State laws) was resumed before Dorsey 
W. Shackleford, commissioner for the State su- 
preme court; and practically all the time was 
consumed in taking the testimony of the defense. 


Conditions That Called for a, Remedy 


The first witness for the defense was R. E. 
Gruner, president of Philip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Co. and first president of the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange. Mr. Gruner said that 
in the early part of 1917 he and John A. Reheis, 
president of the St. Louis Lumber Co., heard 
Attorney L. C. Boyle speak at a Chicago lumber- 
men’s meeting, and they invited him to come 
here to speak to the lumbermen. A meeting was 
held at.the American Annex Hotel, where Mr. 
Boyle spoke, all lumbermen in the city being 
invited. Mr. Boyle discussed organization work, 
and at his suggestion arrangements were made 
to have a survey of the trade made hereby Hanks 
& Gregg. Mr. Boyle went to Jefferson City and 
explained the plan to Attorney-General McAl- 
lister, of Missouri, and later to C. C. Collins, a 
St. Louis attorney, the witness said. Mr. Gruner 
testified that conditions in the retail lumber 
business in St. Louis prior td the formation of 
the exchange were very bad; that bills of lumber 
in a great many cases were not figured accord- 
ing to lists, grades or specifications called for 
and that when deliveries were made they were 
short of the count. The result, he said, was 
that there was a lessening of the demand for 
lumber, as architects and owners were trying to 
find substitutes for lumber, because they claimed 
they could not get what they called for. About 
the time of the organization of the exchange 
there was a serious accident in Fall River, Mass., 
he said, which was due to inferior lumber, which 
had its effect in the demand for the exchange. 


Never Attempted to Fix Prices 
Mr. Gruner testified that the exchange was 
organized to cure the unethical trade practices, 
such as short measure, inferior grades and that 
contractors were using one lumber dealer against 
the other to buy their lumber at less money than 
they should have bought it for. The result, he 


said, was that the contractor got everything and * 


the dealer and other owner nothing. The pur- 
pose of the exchange was to conduct a campaign 
of education by advertising to increase the 
erection of frame buildings in this city, which it 
had done. The exchange indulged in no practices 
and made no agreements outside of those pro- 
vided for in the constitution and bylaws. ‘‘ Did 
you have in mind in the organization of this 
exchange to fix the retail price of lumber in this 
market?’’ he was asked by Mr. Carter, to which 
he replied, ‘‘The subject was never discussed. 
We never attempted to fix prices.’’ 

Service Charge Induces Ethical Practice 

The service charge was fixed at intervals, and 
was enforced, he said, to prevent getting back 
into the old practices. ‘‘No man can stay in 
business if he is going to lose money all the 
time.’’ The service charge, he explained, does 
not fix the price at which lumber can be sold at 
retail, nor does the service charge include all 
the costs of doing business, nor loss by warping 
and depreciation, nor bad debts. He said that 
the principles of the service charge were ap- 


. proved by the Federal Trade Commission. Com- 


petition existed among the lumber dealers in and 
out of the exchange, he said: He denied that as 
an inducement, members were told that they 
would get better prices by joining. The theft 
of lumber, which was a big item, was not in- 
cluded in the service charge.. He said that his 
company had lost money and the other dealers 
were in the same fix. He expressed the opinion 





that nonmembers of the exchange in St. Louis 
and St. Louis County sold more lumber than 
members of the exchange. 


Helps City to Effect Savings 

Mr. Gruner testified that requisitions were 
coming from the city for lumber, written in such 
a way that lumbermen could not handle them 
with intelligence. They went to the supply 
commissioner, explained that the city was losing 
money by such methods, and they should be 
straightened out. He explained the help given 
by the exchange to the supply commissioner in 
specifying grades and in getting the right 
material. He said that very few bids made to 
the city were identical, the only exceptions being 
standard items. 

On crossexamination by Mr. Otis, Mr. Gruner 
explained the working of the Agency & Audit 
Association, the St. Louis Lumber Dealers’ 
Association prior to the organization of the 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. Five of the 
members active in the organization of the 
exchange were members of the St. Louis Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. The prosecutor asked him 
to detail how grades were substituted, and he 
said that if No. 1 boards were specified, the 
price would be figured on No. 2 boards or red 
heart and such material substituted. There was 
a great difference in the price. ‘‘The contractor 
knew he was getting No. 2 but the owner 
thought he was getting No. 1. They represented 
that it was No. 1 which was the common 
practice.’’? The witness admitted that he did 
that, on one or two occasions. He said that his 
firm withdrew from the retail lumber business 
because of the ‘‘cheating.’’ ‘‘Our policy is 
not to cheat the public, and we do not try to 
meet that sort of competition,’’ he said. 

It was testified to by Mr. Gruner that: the 
purpose of the exchange in eradicating these un- 
fair practices has been achieved. His.firm had 
been fined twice in four years. He testified 
that when the auditor of the exchange fixed the 
direct service charge at $5.12 a thousand feet, 
it was made $5 by the board of directors, and 
when the indirect charge was figured to be 
17.25 percent, it was made 17 percent, to 
simplify bookkeeping. é 
Violations to Educate Consumers on Quality 


I. R. L. Wiles; president of Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co., on direct examination testified as 
to the work of the arbitration committee and 
the cases that were brought before it for viola- 
tion of the service charge. He said that there 
had been very few violations of the service 
charge, and that in these instances members 
who were cited before the committee had made 
lower prices and had violated the rules in order 
to educate the customer and secure his business 
against unfair or ruinous competition. He 
pointed out that in order to convince a man of 
the quality and service that a dealer was enabled 
to render him they were sometimes justified in 
making lower prices in order to establish that 
fact in his mind. He testified that the exchange 
was organized to correct trade abuses, and had 
been advised that their methods were legal. He 
understood that it had been the practice of 
dealers to substitute grades. He said his com- 
pany had never resorted to illegal practices. 

Exchange Brought Improved Conditions 

M. E. Meacham, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Goodfellow Lumber Co., said that 
when he came to St. Louis from Davenport, 
Iowa, he found that owing to conditions in the 
retail trade such as short weight, substitutes for 
lumber such as cement, concrete, steel, were mak- 
ing rapid headway, and that he went into the 
exchange believing that if lumber were properly 
advertised and its advantages set forth to the 
public that these substitutes would not make 
inroads they had been making. He believed that 
the exchange would be capable of rendering that 
sort of service and he had gone into it with the 
view of putting the lumber industry on a better 
basis all around. He admitted that there had 
been substitution of grades, but not by his 


company, however. He was fully convinced 
that the exchange had brought about improved 
conditions. 

Cut-Throat Competition Bred Substitution 


Leo Ganahl, formerly a retail lumberman but 
now a lumber buyer for the St. Louis Car Co., 
told of conditions prior to 1917. He said that 
conditions then were the worst he had ever seen. 
He said that the general contractor was playing 
one lumberman against the other, resulting in 
bad practices by the lumbermen, such as giving 
the customer lineal feet instead of board 
measure and inferior lumber, which was neces- 
sary on account of the competition. He said 
that the increased price of lumber during the 
last year was due to the higher freight rates 
and the high costs of doing business generally. 

On crossexamination by Attorney-General 
Barrett, he testified that the trend of the lumber 
market has followed the wholesale market very 
closely. He was shown an advertisement of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
that appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of Sept. 29, in which it was shown that some 
items were lower than before the war and had 
dropped 30 to 60 percent, and said that this was 
true. He repeated that conditions prior to the 
organization of the exchange were worse than 
he had ever seen, but at the present time he 
knew nothing of underhand methods and 
believed that conditions had improved under the 
rules of the exchange. 


Buyers Actually Get What They Pay For 


John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis 
Lumber Co., told of the ruinous competition 
prior to the promotion of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange and how he helped in its organ- 
ization. He told of how he had attended a 
meeting of lumbermen, where Judge Boyle 
spoke. Some of the local members talked with 
Judge Boyle, and as a result of that they 
brought about a survey that was made by Hanks 
& Gregg and engaged the services of Judge 
Boyle to assist them in the promotion of the 
exchange. He said that the general buying 
public was better satisfied as a result of the 
exchange activities. He testified that the higher 
prices of lumber were due to higher freight 
rates and the cost of doing business in the last 
four years. He said that his company always 
had a cost-accounting system and had aimed to 
give its customers the very best service possible. 
Among other things which the exchange had 
helped to correct were the unreasonable condi- 
tions surrounding deliveries. Prior to the forma- 
tion of the exchange, they really had te do the 
work of the contractor, placing lumber in the 
building, which was really the work of the con- 
tractor. He said that his company had benefited 
as a result of the survey of conditions in St. 
Louis and the rules and regulations of the ex- 
change. He testified that in one or two instances 
they had substituted grades. He explained the 
substitution of grades, which sometimes do not 
make very much difference, and that the con- 
tractor really got what he paid for. 


Not Protected Against Poor Material 

Joseph O'Neil, vice-president of the O’Neil 
Lumber Co., testified that he had assisted in the 
formation of the exchange. He said that prior 
to 1917 the trade was demoralized by reason of 
the code and other conditions existing, and that 
his company joined in the hope of eliminating 
as far as possible unethical practices and of 
putting the business on a more ethical basis. 
The witness explained the various grades of 
lumber and called attention to the large number 
of varieties of woods carried by local retailers 
to meet the demand of the customers. He pointed 
out that while prices had advanced very rapidly 


in 1919 and for a while in 1920, during the last « 
year they had dropped to such an extent that | 


almost everybody in the business.had lost money. 
He said that prior to 1917 they withdrew a‘most 
entirely from the retail trade and engaged in the 
wholesale and industrial business. The indus- 
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trial trade was more desirable because the buyer 
paid more attention to the selection of his 
material and dealt more directly with the seller. 
He said that it was a good idea to stock up on 
a rising market, but not always safe. He pointed 
out that when inferior lumber was sold the 
home owner paid for it in the last analysis. He 
did not see it, because it was for the most part 
hidden or covered up by the walls and he did 
not realize it was inferior until afterward. 
Lumber sold for industrial purposes was used 
where it could be seen, and the industrial buyers 
exercised the power of selection more than the 
home builder. He said that the service charge 
had been beneficial and had tended to reduce 
costs, with a resultant reduction in the price of 
lumber to the public. He denied that the 
exchange had fixed prices. He said that the 
demand for lumber had decreased as a result of 
the inroads of substitutes, such as wall board 
ete. He testified that in the last two and one 
half years the exchange had spent $22,000 in 
trade promotion and advertisements in the daily 
newspapers, the publication of booklets ete. As 
a result of this, he said, permits for frame build- 
ings had increased 100 percent. Mr. Carter read 
from the minutes in which the exchange had 
proposed to spend $20,000 in promotion of 
lumber information. 


No Uniformity in Lumber Quotations 


A. J. Immer, a purchasing agent in the 
office of the St. Louis commissioner of sup- 
plies, was questioned as to the purchase of 


lumber for the city, the idea being to show 
that there had not been uniformity of prices 
in the making of bids by the lumbermen of 
the city. He testified that the uniformity of 
prices was more common in the case of other 
supplies than it was in that of lumber, and 
particularly mentioned iron pipe, steel, gal- 
vanized iron and wrapping paper. He said 
that in the case of iron pipe prices were so 
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Build the children a play-house— 


“O Time! O work! 

We like to shirk, 

We ever want to play. 

If not the chance, let the wish be 
Given us each day!” 


“My little girl—always little to me, tho now 
grown pe married —treasures, carefully 
keeps and prizes very highly even to this 
day, her play-house. A wealth of tender 
memories cling to this little structure. Little 
play-mother then, you are a better real 
mother now for the play-house we builded 
long ago.” 

The children will enjoy a_play-house in- 
finitely more than mere words can tell. Let 
them have one. 


J. T. Cross Lumber Company 
“Dependable Service” 


Phone 487 MOBERLY, MO. 


This Ad Brings Back Fond Memories 


uniform that it was a matter of a toss-up as 
to who should get the business. In the case 
of lumber, prices varied 5 to 25 percent. Lum- 
ber bills were in all cases given to the lowest 
bidder, unless the business was refused, when 
the city went into the open market. In only 
one instance could he remember where there 
had been uniformity in the bids for lumber, 
and he brought that to the attention of Supply 
Commissioner Thomas, and the lumbermen 
explained that the bids were on staple items 
like 2x4’s, 2x6’s and 2x8’s. He said he did 
not know whether a man was a member of 
the exchange or not. Mr. Immer was the last 
witness of the present hearing. 


Shingles Weaken and Steady Rapidly 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 19.—The red cedar 

shingle market during the latter part of last 
week showed weakness, due to a considerable 
number of transits in the hands of wholesalers 
causing a drop in Coast prices. Business for 
the last two days is reported as coming in rather 
freely, with the result that the transit supply 
is being cleaned up rapidly and this, coupled 
with the fact that the wholesalers are refusing 
to put additional cars in transit and that the 
mills are reluctant to ship, is rapidly steadying 
the market. There is a considerable spread in 
prices. Quotations f. 0. b. mill today for east- 
ern delivery are: Stars, $3.15 to $3.25; clears, 
$3.40 to $3.65. 





Gives Personal Instruction in Drying Lumber 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 17.—The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory has, during the twelve years 
of its existence, disseminated the results of its 
researches and experiments thru codperative re- 
ports, commercial demonstration, correspond- 
ence, Government bulletins, mimeographed cir- 
culars, and articles in the trade press. While 
these methods are satisfactory for many of the 
lines of work, it has been proved conclusively 
that a more effective way of disseminating in- 
formation on kiln drying is by individual in- 
struction. 

Accordingly, a two-weeks’ course in the prac- 
tical kiln drying of lumber is given regularly at 
the laboratory. This course is intended for fac- 
tory and sawmill executives, foremen, kiln oper- 
ators, and other employees handling lumber or 
wooden products. The instruction is given in 
simple language, and does not require higher 
education on the part of the students, altho 
those with the best training usually get most 
out of the course. 

The courses are taught by experts in various 
lines, who have had experience with some of the 





most difficult drying problems. The instruction 
is not confined to any particular type of kiln 
or kind of lumber, but rather to the broad 
principles underlying success in seasoning wood. 


Some of the subjects covered are: 


Shrinking, warping, and checking of lumber. 

Casehardening, honeycombing, and collapse. 

Functions of heat, humidity, and circulation in 
drying lumber. 

— drying schedules for hardwoods and soft- 
woods. 

Principles on which various dry kilns work. 

Remodeling dry kilns. 

Calibrating instruments. 

When and how long to steam lumber. 

Testing lumber as it dries. 

Humidity control in shops and storage rooms. 

Identification of common woods, 

Care of lumber in storage. 

Individual problems of each student. 


Demonstration Kiln and Tests 


Besides several kilns which are constantly in 
operation and used in instruction, the labora- 
tory has a convertible demonstration kiln which 
can be operated under natural circulation or 
forced draught, vertical or horizontal circula- 





Test for caseharder'=~ being demonstrated to a commercial class in kiln drying 











Operating chamber of demonstration kiin 


tion, and external ventilation or internal con- 
densation, thus simulating various types of com- 
mercial kilns and by contrast bringing out some 
very important points in connection with the 
circulation of air. 

In order to make sure that the methods of 
kiln operation are thoroly understood, each stu- 
dent ig given charge of a set of sample boards 
in one of the kilns which he tests from time to 
time to see whether the lumber is drying prop- 
erly. 

The diseussions which take place between the 
men attending the courses, coming as they do 
from various parts of the country, bring out 
many new and helpful points. 

It often develops that students find that 
losses and trouble ascribed at their plants to a 
poor quality of lumber are due to improper 
seasoning. 

One man from North Carolina, who took the 
course, writes: ‘‘Since our return from Mad- 
ison we have successfully remodeled our kilns 
and they are doing fine work. Our fuel and 
water bills have been reduced by at least 50 
percent, and the stock we dry passes the tests.’’ 


How to Enroll in the Course 


Anyone desiring to enroll in one of the courses 
or wishing further information about the work 
- should write the Director, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. A codperative fee 
of $150 is charged for each individual to cover 


the cost of instruction. The fee does not in- 
clude traveling and living expenses. A list of 
hotels giving rates and location can be obtained 
from the laboratory. 
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“Sawing of the Log” 





The moment your log is rolled on to your carriage 
the log cost ceases. The problem is then up to the 
sawmill department to get all the possible high 
grade lumber from it, as any profit lies between 
the log cost and the value of the output in manu- 
factured lumber, f. o. b. mills, and it goes without 
saying that the more high grade lumber produced, 
the larger profit will accrue to the manufacturer. 

In computing the cost of your logs, you take into 
consideration: Stumpage value; cutting down and 
sawing up into logs; skidding and hauling to rail- 
road or sawmill; if a railroad proposition, cost of 
hauling on cars; freight rate or cost of transporta- 
tion to mill; cost of unloading ; skidway labor costs. 

To illustrate the several methods of sawing 
.the log, I herewith submit diagrams showing how 
logs should be cut to obtain the greatest number of 
feet to be produced ; also the elimination of defects 
with least loss to obtain the most high grade lum- 
ber in the sawing. These methods are to apply un- 
der general rules for sawing, but you must always 
remember that the methods set forth may be 
changed or varied as unseen defects develop, always 
bearing in mind that seen detrimental defects are 
considered in the first position when the log is 
placed on the head blocks; for, if error is made in 
the first placement of the log, and it is incorrectly 
placed, you meet with losses all thru the sawing 
process. Your sawyer must be educated to the point 
of keeping all four sides of his log in his mind. 
When the side to the saw develops a lower grade 
board than any of the other three sides shown, he 
should change ; always working on the highest grade 
surface of the log. By doing this the average sell- 
ing price can be increased 10 percent. You had 
better cut for quality than for quantity. It is more 
profitable. ° 


Cutting Knots in Board Edges 


Another point your sawyer should be instructed 
upon is that when a log develops knots and defects 


Address delivered at the sixth annual Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress meeting at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Oct. 18-20. 








[By F. G. Norcross] 


always to place the log on the carriage so that the 
knots and defects will occur on the edge of the 
boards sawn as much as possible. ‘This will enable 
edging off knots and defects, thereby raising the 
board in grade. To be sure, as you continue saw- 
ing, the knots will keep developing nearer the cen- 
ter of the board. [See dotted knot angles, Fig. 6, 
Sheet 1.] Then turn down and saw on the other 
side, bringing the location of the knots again to the 
edge of the board, and repeat as shown in diagram. 
[Fig. 6, Sheet 1.] 

Another point to instruct your sawyer to remem- 
ber is that a crack running obliquely across the 
board will close up in process of seasoning, while 
a crack occurring in the board at right angles to 
its face will continue to split farther into the board 
in seasoning. Avoid as far as practicable right 
angle cracks in the board when sawing. [See Fig. 
7, Sheet 2.] 

Ties and Dimension 


When sawing for ties try to have cracks come 
diagonally across the end of the tie. [See Fig. 2, 
Sheet 1; not as shown in Fig. 8, Sheet 2.] 

When placing log on carriage with 3-way cracks, 
place as shown in Fig. 1, Sheet 1. [See diagram.] 
When placing logs on carriage with heart cracks, 
hollows, knots, shakes and defects, see diagrams, 
Figs. 2-3-4-5-6-7 and 8, Sheet 1; also for method 
of sawing out taper, see Figs. 7 and 8, Sheet 1, 
[see dotted lines] and for produced boards in this 
method, see Figs. 9 and 10, Sheet 1. 

In sawing oak logs it is customary when cutting 
ties, crossing plank or building timbers to stop 
cutting into boards as shown by broken hatched 
lines in Figs. 2 and 3, Sheet 1, producing box heart- 
ing as far as possible; otherwise cut as shown in 
Figs. 4 and 5, Sheet 1. 


Quarter Sawing Oak 


When quarter sawing, place log on carriage to 
cut as shown in Figs. 1 and 3, Sheet 2, but you 
will find it more profitable to place as shown in 
Fig. 1, instead of Fig. 3, Sheet 2, as you will 
obtain a wider run of quartered lumber, a greater 


amount of feet of good 
figured lumber and more 
feet produced from the 


og. 

It is also very import- 
ant when quarter sawing 
butt oak logs which near- 
ly always have consider- 
able taper, to telescope 





F. G. NORCROSS, 
Norma, Tenn.; 
President Appalachian 
Logging Congress 





your knees so as to take 

the first slab off to show 

as even width face as 

possible, and of sufficient 

width to a good flat bear- 

ing on the blocks when 

setting out to take your 

first flitch. In taking off your first flitch [“A’’], 
telescope your knees so as to divide the taper of 
the log in one-half, so, after sawing thru and on 
past the heart the remaining flitch [“B’’] will 
absorb the remaining half of the taper. When 
doing this and you come to saw up, quartering 
your flitches as shown in Fig. 2, Sheet 2, your 
boards will be tapered, and, as the best quartered 
figure shows the sap edge of all your quartered 
boards, this will give your edger the leeway to edge 
off the taper on the plainer figured or heart 
edge of the boards, and you will produce better fig- 
ured boards all thru your production. For this 
Parag process, see Fig. 4, Sheet 2, shown by dotted 
ine. 

After flitch “A” is taken off and thrown back on 
the skids, saw on thru and passing the heart as 
shown in Fig. 1, Sheet 2, until you begin to lose 
the quartered figure. Then with flitch [“B’’] still 
on the carriage, cant back, throwing flitch in posi- 
tion as shown in Fig. 2, Sheet 2 [dotted lines]. 
There will be less loss in feet in sawing as shown 
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Fig No.1. Fig No. 


SHEET 1. 


Fig. 1—Three-Way Triangular Cracks Fig. 6—Knots. Showing on Three or Four Sides 

Fig. 2—Right Angle Quarter Cracks Fig. 7—Hollow Swell Butted Log , 

Fig. 3—One End 3-Way Crack. Opposite End, Heart Crack Fig. 8—Same Log as Cant, Showing When Taper Is Cut Off 

Fig. 4—Straight Across Head Cracks, Both Ends Fig. 9—Showing When Getting Second and Third Board of Taper Portion 

Fig. 5—Three, 3-Way, Right Angle Cracks - 10—Showing When Getting First Board After Taking Feather Wedge Off 


Fi g No.4. 
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in Figs. 1 and 2, Sheet 2, than if sawn as shown 
in Fig. 3, Sheet 3. 

In plain sawing clear or high grade logs in 
poplar, chestnut and other varieties, saw as shown 
in Figs. 1, 4 and 5, Sheet 1, and you will find a 
wider average run of lumber produced, and a class 
of lumber free from bad cracks; and when sawing 
logs with a few scattered knots, as shown in Fig. 
6, Sheet 1, you will produce more high grade lum- 
ber from your knotty logs. 


Chestnut 


In sawing butt chestnut logs (and all butt logs 
contain considerable taper and many of them have 
ring shakes), it is very important to telescope your 
knees so as to have your boards of even width face 
as much as possible, leaving your knees still tele- 
scoped when turning to saw the second side as 
shown in Fig. 7, Sheet 1, until you strike the de- 
fect, be it shake, worm holes, rot or hollow, then, 
before turning your cant down, set your knees 
parallel by pushing back your narrow end of the 
cant and saw off the taper of the cant in boards, 
either two or three boards, which number will be 
governed ‘by the taper and as shown in Fig. 7, 
Sheet 1, and Figs. 9 and 10, Sheet 1, showing board 
cut off to parallel your cants before turning down 
to saw your third side of the log. Unless this 
method is used and you take no taper out on your 
first and second sides, you will produce a series of 
tapered boards necessitating deep edging and cut 
off ends reducing the average length of your lum- 
ber and also producing cross grained lumber, more 
subject to warping in seasoning and less feet pro- 
duced from the log. The same rule applies to saw- 
ing poplar, shaky, wormy and taper butt logs. 

When chestnut shows worm holes as you saw 
toward the heart, then you will have. to change 
your method and keep rolling your squared cant 
continually to take off the all-clean boards from 
all four sides. Then cut your wormy square so 
that the heart cracks come in a few boards at the 
heart. [See Fig. 6, Sheet 2.] 


Basswood and Buckeye 


In cutting basswood and buckeye you are aware 
that the sap wood predominates in both varieties 
and that the larger amount of the lumber produced 
will be sap wood, which is also the most valuable 
part of the log. The heart wood is of small value; 
especially is this true of buckeye, which is prac- 
tically worthless. These conditions make it neces- 
sary to saw up to the heart wood of the log before 
turning, sawing the first side as shown in Fig. 5, 
Sheet 2, heart wood being indicated by broken 
hatched lines. Many butt basswood logs show hol- 
lows, making it important to telescope the knees to 
take out the wedge in the heart or hollow. 


Ash 


Ash is the most subject to four-way cracks of 
any variety of logs. You will be called upon to 
employ the method shown in Figs. 2 and 5, Sheet 1. 
In Fig. 2, where right angle four-way cracks occur, 
you continue to turn your cant often in order to 
keep your cracks continually on the edge of your 
boards, but in the three-way cracks you saw as 
shown in Fig. 5, Sheet 1, placing the half of the 


log that is free from cracks first to the saw, cut- 
ting up to the heart crack; then turn flat down 
on your blocks and cut up to the heart crack, 
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SHEET 2 


Fig. 1—Shows the Most Desirable Way 
to Quarter-Saw Your Oak Logs 
Fig. 2—Shows Method of Cutting Up 
Your Flitches “A” and “B”’ 

Fig. 3—Shows a Second Way to Quar- 
ter; Not as Desirable as Fig. 1 
Fig. 4—Shows Method of Edging Your 
Quartered Board 
Fig. 5—Shows Method of Sawing Bass- 
wood and Buckeye 
Fig. 6—Shows Method of Sawing a Ring 
hake Log 
Fig. 7—Shows Method of Sawing. Log 
with Lightning Streak or Wormy 
Fig. 8—Shows the Improper Way to 
Have Heart Cracks Occur in 
Sawing Ties, Crossing 

Plank and Timbers 
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thereby your cracks occur in only one or two boards. 
[See second and third sides.] 


General Rule 


When you are compelled to choose between bad 
large knots and heart cracks, place your log side 
to the saw so as to get your boards as clear as 
possible and turn so as to keep your knots on the 
edges of your boards as much as possible. This 
will necessitate the rolling of the cant often, and 
you may have to sacrifice some lumber to cut or 
edge off your cracks, but you will gain in quality. 
This is more desirable than ignoring knots and 
cut for cracks. 


Dimension Cutting 


In cutting dimension timbers, always place the 
concave side of your log to the saw first in case 
your log is crooked ; take off your boards until you 
show a face sufficient to make the dimension of 
your timber required. This prevents showing wane 
n the middle of the timber and you are assured 
of getting your sized timber from your log, even 
more so than if you turned your convex side of 
the log to the saw—and by doing so you are apt to 
take off too many boards before turning. Then 
you find it impossible to get the size timber required 
from the log. 

Your Sawyer 


First. He should be given a National inspection 
rule book and instructed to study it thoroly. He 
must know the grades desired and as they develop 
to saw the log intelligently. 

Second. He should instruct his setter and dogger 
to watch closely his signs as given that he may get 
his production required from the logs. 

Third. He should take the saw off from the 
wheels (when band saw is being operated) the 
moment it is cutting bad lumber. 

Fourth. He should inspect his carriage, set 
works and equipment and keep them in good re- 
pair; also he should see that his off-set is properly 
working. 

Fifth. He must see that his log is securely and 
properly dogged to avoid accidents. 

Sixth. He should be instructed to slab light; 
not over 4 inches face on first line. 

Seventh. He should see when he begins work 
that his steam valves are working correctly and 
when he first admits steam to his gun, he should 
use caution not to-open up too wide, but to work 
his carriage backward and forward easily to allow 
all condensed steam and water to pass out thru 
the exhaust valves, otherwise serious accidents may 
occur (especially is this necessary in extremely 
cold weather) and to see that all steam pipes are 
properly drained at night and when closed down. 

Eighth. He should use due care in the use of his 
nigger as severe damage to lumber can be done if 
earelessly used, especially when striking a knock- 
back blow which at times needs to be very heavy. 
The blow should be given with a downward stroke 
of the nigger, throwing the teeth upward and strik- 
ing the face of the cant flat. This is very im- 
portant when you roll your cant often, as is neces- 
sary when sawing as shown in Fig. 2, Sheet 1. 

Ninth. He should be observing as to indication 
of unseen defects developing and change the saw- 
ing line so as always to get the highest grade of 
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lumber in the log, otherwise miscut grades will be 
made especially in cutting thick stock or plank. 

Tenth. He should be instructed to cut finally for 
quality, not quantity. 

Logs 

Crooked logs are not only an abomination but a 
waste of good stumpage. A large percentage of 
the lumber cut from-such logs is cross grained and 
undesirable, and especially when being worked in 
the planing mills. Bad logs and large knotty logs 
are unprofitable in the general sense of the pro- 
duction of good lumber. Crotch and burly logs are 
un exception when suitable for veneer work. Fig- 
ured logs should not be sawn, but sold to the 
veneer trade. 


NOTES ON BUILDING ACTIVITIES 


REPORT MARKED BUILDING ACTIVITY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 15.—Building ac- 
tivity has become general in Whatcom County. 
Within the last few months hundreds of homes, 
poultry houses and barns have been built, and 
many similar improvements are contemplated. 
The retail yards of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, and of smaller concerns, show a big’ 
increase in business during the last two months. 
There are indications that building will be brisk 
for another month at least. The most costly 
building in the list is the fine new Church of the 
Assumption, which was dedicated here Oct. 12. 
Its cost, including furnishings, was about $200,- 
000. It is said to be the only church of the 
pure Gothic type on the Pacific coast. It is 
topped, 186 feet above the foundation, by a 
gilded cross, the gift of Vice President J. J. 
Donovan, of the Bloedet Donovan Lumber Mills. 








ASSOCIATION AIDS HOME OWNING - 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., Oct. 17—How business 
men can benefit their community has beer dem- 
onstrated by the Cheyenne Home Building As- 
sociation, composed of 125 local business men, 
formed about a year ago. The association has 
erected seventy-seven 5-room cottages and has 
sold all but six of them, at prices ranging from 
$4,000 to $5,000, on terms of from $600 to 
$1,000 down, followed by payments of $50 a 
month and nominal interest. As the associa- 
tion is a nonprofit enterprise, each purchaser has 
received full value for his money. The associa- 
tion is capitalized at $250,000 and when the 
function of the organization has been com- 
pleted the holders of its stock will receive back 
approximately the amounts they paid for stock. 
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Appalachian Logging Congress Is Largely Attended 
and Addresses Are of Exceptionally High Order 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


KNOXvILLE, TENN., Oct. 19.—The sixth an- 
nual Appalachian Logging Congress opened at 
1:30 p. m. Tuesday with a large and enthusias- 
tic group of loggers and lumbermen in at- 
tendance. The forenoon had been spent in 
registration and general ‘‘ getting together,’’ the 
registration showing more than 200 present. 
Everywhere praise is bestowed upon President 
F. G. Norcross, of Norma, Tenn., for his ex- 
cellent work in pushing the organization to the 
front, and Secretary Sunderland has demon- 
strated his capacity for framing a program of 
the greatest interest and value to the members 
of the organization. Forestry and fire protec- 
tion, cost keeping, and woods and mill opera- 
tions have been covered by competent speakers 
in the most comprehensive way. 

The first session was called to order on sched- 
ule time and every speaker on the program 
responded in his turn, with a few extras for good 
measure. W. B. Townsend, first president of 
the congress, took the opportunity to congratu- 
late the members for the fine progress they have 
made and to praise President Norcross for his 
aggressive leadership. Mark Worth, of the 
Tennessee forestry department, explained that 
the State was attempting to do no practical 
forestry work at present. All the State’s ef- 
forts are being directed along educational lines, 
preparatory to securing the people’s codpera- 
tion and support to a real forestry program 
in the future. 


Address of the President 


President Norcross in his address opening 
the convention referred briefly to the period 
of depression thru which business has been pass- 
ing, saying that all now can see at least a few 
bright rays piercing the gloom. He reminded 
his hearers, however, that there remains work 
requiring the concentrated codperation of all 
engaged in the hardwood industry. Reduction 
of freight rates, the unemployment situation, 
the need for more adequate financial support of 
the association and other topics were discussed 
by President Norcross. On each of these sub- 
jects he made helpful and constructive sugges- 
tions, saying in part: 

I desire to call to your attention and recom- 
mend for your earnest consideration the question 
of present freight rates on lumber. An_ effort 
should be made for a reduction of rates on lumber, 
also to have a classified or differential freight rate 
promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, thereby making possible the movement of the 
lower grades of lumber which is prohibited by the 
rates now in force. If a general reduction can be 
made, with a lower classified rate for No. 1 com- 
mon and poorer, this will have a tendency to stimu- 
late building of moderate cost homes, which are 
one million short of requirements. Home building 
will stimulate buying of furniture and fittings. It 


will revive these industries and will work to the 


conserving of your timber values by enabling you 
to bring to the mill parts of the trees now left in 
the woods. The Government desires us to codperate 
to conserve forests. Why should not the Govern- 
ment assist us to get a classified freight rate on 
low grades of lumber, thereby coéperating with the 
manufacturers to conserve forest products by an 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

econdly, I also wish to call your attention to 
the condition of unemployment existing at the 
present time. This should be given due consider- 
ation at this meeting and an exchange of ideas 
between our members should be had to try to 
formulate some way to relieve this undesirable con- 
dition. I feel that if we can stimulate the move- 
ment of lumber it will eventually relieve to a large 
extent in many lines of industry this unemploy- 
ment. It will stimulate home building and all 
lines of manufacture and material entering into 
house construction. 


Several interesting and instructive addresses 
were made during this session including one on 
‘*General Program of the United States For- 
estry Department’’ by Capt. I. F. Eldredge, in 
charge of the national forests in the eastern 
States; and one by E. H. Frothingham, acting 
director of the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station, Asheville, N. C., on ‘‘Minimum Re- 
quirements to Keep Cut-over Lands Produc- 
tive. 


Reforestation from a Lumberman’s Standpoint 


The convention next listened to an instructive 
address on ‘‘ Reforestation From a Lumberman’s 
Viewpoint,’’? by George L. Wood, of the R. E. 
Wood Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. After pre- 
senting a brief survey of the existing supply 
of standing timber in the United States Mr. 
Wood passed to more specific discussion of the 
situation as applied to the territory of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress: Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and the northern part of Georgia. 
He said that the entire southern Appalachian 
hardwood producing area originally covered 
more than sixty million acres, the virgin forests 
practically covering the entire area of this 
region, comprising a wealth of hardwood tim- 
ber unsurpassed in the northern hemisphere. 
Timbering and settlement gradually restricted 
the area of commercial timber to the mountains 
of the southern Appalachian system, which por- 
tion of the region, about thirty-five million acres, 
now contains practically all of the remaining 
tracts of old growth hardwood timber. So far 
as can be learned from available sources the 
stand is in the neighborhood of eighty billion 
feet, of which sixty 
billion is old growth 
timber, covering about 
twelve million acres. 

The hardwood produc- 
ing area has now passed 
its period of greatest 
production, due to the 
fact that the area uncut 
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is less accessible, requir- 

ing greater expense to 

develop, and to extend 

railroads and logging 

roads year by year in 

order to tap the timber 

in the more remote sec- 

tions, where the best 

stands are. ; 
Describing the ‘‘culling’’ process of past 

years, he declared that this process must be 

reversed. Instead of taking out the best trees 

the inferior specimens should be removed first, 

leaving the former to reproduce the forest, in 

order to produce a normal reproduction of mer- 

chantable timber. Continuing, he said: 


It has been shown that the area best adapted for 
the production of hardwood timber is confined 
largely to the southern Appalachian range. With 
practically the whole of the United States drawing 
upon our hardwood forests of this territory for its 
annual requirements, as well as many foreign mar- 
kets looking to America to supply their require- 
ments in hardwood timber and lumber, it is the 
duty of every American citizen, regardless of his 
station or occupation, to assist in creating new 
and healthy stands of hardwood forests upon our 
cut-over areas, 

Mr. Wood next reviewed at length the pending 
Federal forestry legislation, commonly known 
as the Snell and Capper forestry bills, point- 
ing out the essential features of each, and 
said: 

While it is the duty of the lumberman to aid 
the Federal Government, and the States, in their 
efforts toward reforestation, the Government should 
not expect the lumberman to take the initiative in 
this work, particularly under regulations which 
they have had no part in formulating. The lum- 
bermen are of the opinion that the Federal and 
State forestry organizations should experiment 
with the so-called scientific forestry on their own 
lands for a longer period of time and prove its 
success before attempting to force it upon the 
private owners. In this -way the undertaking 
should reach a higher state of perfection and will 
be made practical along well regulated and scien- 
tific lines before the private owners are expected 
to operate under it. 


Emphasizing the deep interest which present- 
day lumbermen, particularly the large operators 


are manifesting in the proper management of 
their forests, Mr. Wood said: 

Within the last few years lumbermen have be- 

n to investigate and discuss the. subject of re- 

orestation; they are studying forestry literature 
sent out by Federal and State forestry agencies and 
others ; they are advocating forestry and practicing 
it. This is supported by the fact that all operat- 
ing companies using logging railroads are exercising 
great care in the selection of proper spark arresters 
tor use on locomotives, log loaders, ground skidders, 
and overhead and high line skidding machines. 
They have also created fire fighting organizations 
among their employees for the purposes of patrol 
and the combating of forest fires. 

Mr. Wood further expressed the opinion that 
there should be liberal assistance given by the 
several States in the matter of revision of tax- 
ation, to encourage rather than discourage re- 
forestation. This, in his judgment, can be ac- 
complished by a readjustment of existing tim- 
berland and tax laws along the lines and under 
the classifications named: Matured commercial 
forests; cut-over lands; cut-over lands so elassi- 
fied for the reproduction of timber; farm wood- 
lots. 

The smoker and Dutch lunch at the Business 
Men’s Club Tuesday night, with many original 
stunts and drives on members of the congress 
kept everybody in good humor. The moving 
pictures presented by the machinery manufac- 
turers were entertaining and instructive. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At the opening of the Wednesday morning 
session, President Norcross read a number of 
messages from persons unable to be present. 
W. C. Champion, of the Clyde Iron Works, 
Seattle, Wash., wired his good wishes and re- 
grets for his inability to attend. J. H. Town- 
shend, of Memphis, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, told of 
the fight for a general reduction of hardwood 
rates and of the importance of winning it. 
S. M. Nickey, president of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, Memphis, Tenn., also 
wired to similar effect, saying that it is im- 
possible to manufacture at present rates. R. 8. 
Maddox, State forester of Tennessee, told of 
the State’s efforts to get the land already cleared 
to growing timber. He said there was too much 
land already cleared, and that an effort was 
now being made to grow posts on land not now 
in use and to induce farmers to cut low grade 
trees for firewood. Most of the State’s work 
is educational and is designed to perpetuate 
the forests so that the lumber industry may 
be permanent. Mr. Maddox has appeared be- 
fore all sorts of gatherings, including two 
ministerial conferences, appealing for support 
for forest protection on moral grounds. 

J. R. McGiffert, vice president of the Clyde 
Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., read a paper on 
‘*Development of Logging Machinery,’’ fol- 
lowed by F. G. Norcross, of the New River Lum- 
ber Co., Norma, Tenn., whose address was on 
**Sawing of the Log,’’ which excited much inter- 
est and discussion. Mr. Norcross said: ‘‘ The 
sawyer is the money maker or money loser and 
should be an intelligent man.’’ The address 
of Mr. McGiffert appears on pages 56 and 57, 
and that of Mr. Norcross on pages 52 and 53. 

George L. Wood suggested that as forestry 
and sawing had been covered, the cutting of 
logs should be discussed and others agreed. 


Explains Workmen’s Compensation Law 

Next on the program came a very informing 
and lucid exposition of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law by Andrew Gennett, of the Gen- 
nett Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C. Mr. Gennett 
caught the attention of his hearers at the out- 
set by the startling statement that in the year 
1919 there were in round figures 23,000 fatal 
accidents in American industry; 575,000 non- 
fatal accidents causing disability of four or 
more weeks, and 3,000,000: accidents causing 
at least one day’s disability. Loss of time 
from these aecidents amounted to 296,000,000 
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working days, worth approximately $850,000,- 
000. These statistics are from a report pre- 
sented at the recent annual convention of the 
National Safety Council at Boston. 

Mr. Gennett next reviewed the procedure nec- 
essary for recovery of compensation prior to 
enactment of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, showing that the liability of the employers 
was so hedged about by the doctrine of con- 
tributory negligence, the fellow servant doc- 
trine, and the doctrine of assumption of risk, 
as to make the recovery of damages by an in- 
jured employee difficult and doubtful. While 
a few injured workmen, under that system, 
were awarded large and sometimes perhaps ex- 
cessive damages, by far the larger proportion 
received very inadequate or no compensation. 

Something over twenty-five years ago the doc- 
trine that each industry ought to stand its own 
costs, whether in labor or in human life or 
limb, began to gain ground in this country, 
having already become firmly fixed in most of 
the European countries. 

The first State to enact this principle into 
law was Maryland, in 1902. Its application 
was limited to the coal miners, and the law 
was soon declared unconstitutional. Since that 
time most of the States have adopted some form 
of workmen’s compensation law. In the Appa- 
lachian states, from which the membership of 
the Congress is drawn, only North and South 
Carolina are now without this law. Some manu- 
facturers in States having the law refuse to 
operate thereunder, the law allowing that option. 
Practically all of the States, however, provide 
that in sueh case the defense of contributory 
negligence, fellow servant’s negligence and as- 
sumption of risk are denied the employer. With- 
out this defense, Mr. Gennett pointed out, the 
employer is taking very serious chances, 

‘‘Briefly stated,’’ said Mr. Gennett, ‘‘the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law abolishes the 
principle of liability for negligence only and 
substitutes liability for all eases of accidental 
injury. It is intended to secure a more equi- 
table distribution of the economic loss from in- 
dustrial accidents, to make the compensation 
certain, immediate and reasonably adequate, 
while at the same time maintaining a proper 
standard of carefulness for both employer and 
employee. ’’ 

After telling of certain special provisions in 
the laws of several of the States, Mr. Gennett 
proceeded to outline the general duties of an 
employer under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, as follows: ; 


1. To elect whether he will er will not operate 
under it. If he elects to accept, he must notify 
the State insurance commission. He should post 
notices conspicuously about the plant to the effect 
that it is operating under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. 

2. He must insure his liability, deposit security 
with the commission, or otherwise make adequate 
proof of his financial ability to pay compensation. 

3. He must send notice of all accidents and 
agreement for compensation to the commission, and 
also notify the commission when the disability 
ends. These duties usually can be delegated to 
the insurance company carrying his liability, and 
the employer, therefore, in most cases deals ex- 
clusively with the insurance company. 

4. He must furnish medical aid, supplies etc. for 
a certain period, usually for a fixed maximum. 

5. The employer, having agreed with the injured 
employee as to the amount of compensation, should 
pay it on his regular pay days. If the award is 
large, it is presented to the commission or to a 
court and judgment entered upon it, which becomes 
a lien on the property until paid. 


Mr. Gennett then proceeded to discuss some 
of the general provisions of the law, saying 
that the loss for temporary disability is usually 
50 or 60 percent of the average weekly wage 
of the workman, to be paid during the con- 
tinuanee of disability. Where death or per- 
manent disability ensues, payment is usually 
stopped after a specified number of weeks, or 
after reaching a specified amount, varying from 
$4,000 to $6,000, usually influenced by the num- 
ber of dependents. 

Discussing the provisions of the law that in- 
jury, to be compensable, must arise ‘‘out of’’ 
and ‘‘in the course of’’ employment, Mr. Gen- 
nett cited a number of interesting incidents, 





showing the fine distinctions that have been made 
in actual cases. For instance, at his own mill, 
a sawyer whose duty it was to come to the office 
each night after work and turn in the mill time, 
fell and broke his leg on his way home. The 
insurance company assumed the loss, which was 
held to have arisen both ‘‘out of’’ and ‘‘in the 
course of’? employment. On the other hand, 
a sheep herder riding a bicycle from his home 
to a farm on which he was employed, was upset 
and injured by his own dog getting in the way 
of the wheel. ~It was held that the accident 
arose ‘‘in the course of’’ but not ‘‘out of’’ 
the employment, and compensation was denied. 
Breakdown from overwork, paralysis from rup- 
ture of a blood vessel; sciatica caused from 
getting wet in the course of employment, inter- 
nal strains and sprains, suicide due to mental 
condition caused by an accident, have all been 
held to be within the scope of the law. 

Mr. Broderick, of Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co., St. Louis, emphasized the importance of 
working for good laws }efore bad ones are ob- 
tained. In the interest of others Chairman 
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Wood read a letter from C. M. Malfray, Well- 
ington, New Zealand, telling about logging and 
sawmilling there. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


President Noreross opened the Wednesday 
afternoon session by calling upon L. H. Tucker, 
of the Andrews Manufacturing Co., Andrews, 
N. C., who read a very instructive and practical 
paper on costs which was supplemented by nu- 
merous forms. Mr. Tucker went over the forms 
in detail, explaining their purpose and the ends 
accomplished thru their use. [This paper will 
appear in a later issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


Ask Increased Budget for Fire Protection 


W. D. Clark, of the North Carolina geological 
survey, made a brief address, declaring that the 
interest shown in forestry by the lumbermen at 
this meeting augured well for the cause in North 
Carolina and thruout the Appalachian region. 
He said his State had an increased budget this 
year for fire protection, the increase being se- 
cured by the aid of lumbermen. The survey is 
now working on county commissioners in an 
effort to induce them to contribute out of their 
general funds to the fire protection fund and 
to obtain additional funds from local timber 
owners, by a levy of not more than % of 1 per- 
cent on the valuation. The appeal to the local 
officials is based on the need for protecting a 
basic community resource, and Mr. Clark ap- 
pealed to the lumbermen to aid. 


Report Shows Large Possible Savings 


E. A. Gaskill, chairman for the committee on 
power equipment, that was appointed to investi- 
gate economical power generating methods and 


possible fuel economy thru proper insulation of 
exposed boiler and pipe surfaces in present 
equipment, made a report showing enormous 
economies, amounting on a single 68x124-inch 
boiler to 12.65 tons of coal, or $129.66 in four- 
teen days. Similar savings were indicated by 
the use of superheaters. Other members of the 
committee were C. S. Badgett, of Canton, N. C., 
and L. D. Gasteiger, of Braemar, Tenn. 


Officers Elected and Promised Support 


W. T. Latham, chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported that the five members of 
the committee had decided unanimously on F. G. 
Norcross for reélection, and he was reélected by 
acclamation despite his protests. L. D. Gastei- 
ger was elected vice president also by acclama- 
tion. Mr. Norcross thanked the members for 
the honor, pledged his best efforts and pleaded 
for the codperation of all. 

C. L. Babcock, of Maryville, Tenn., praised 
the work of Mr. Norcross and urged that each 
member consider himself a cog in the wheels that 
shall keep the organization going forward. 


THURSDAY SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


KNOxvILLE, TENN., Oct. 20.—The Thursday 
morning session of the congress was devoted 
largely to a discussion of E. A. Gaskill’s paper 
on insulation and superheating. Bard Browne, 
of the Superheater Co., New York, told of 
experiences showing great savings of fuel by 
superheating. M. K. Tate, of the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Lima, Ohio, gave similar testi- 
mony. A. K. Birch, of Johns-Mansville (Inc.), 
New York, told of the economies effected by 
insulating boilers and pipes. 

J. R. McGiffert, of the Clyde Iron Works, 
Duluth, Minn., exhibited blueprints of a skidder 
conforming to the suggestions made by Mr. 
Gaskill at the spring meeting of the congress 
and explained the construction and adaptability 
of the machine. J. H. Dickinson, of the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Co., New York, displayed 
blueprints of a car conforming to the specifica- 
tions of the committee of the congress and ex- 
plained the details of construction. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the enter- 
tainment committee, hotel, and trade papers, 
and the Clyde Iron Works for badges and - 
speakers. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


The entertainment included a smoker Tues- 
day evening and a Dutch lunch given by local 
business firms thru the Knoxville Lumbermen’s 
Club; motion pictures of saw manufacture by 
E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Henry Disston & Sons, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
John E. Johnston, of E. C. Atkins & Co., the 
musical hand saw artist, gave several selections 
Wednesday evening. At the banquet, music 
added to the pleasure of the occasion. Judge 
H. B. Lindsay, veteran toastmaster for Knox- 
ville lumbermen’s gatherings, acted in that 
capacity to the delight of everybody. Many 
lumbermen and others responded to the calls 
of the toastmaster, and whenever talks took on 
a note of seriousness they voiced optimism and 
confidence that relief from depression is soon 
to come. A pleasing feature of the banquet 
was the presentation of a loving cup to ‘‘Bill’’ 
Hopkins, of Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer of the New River Lumber Co., I. L. Graves 
making the presentation. 

C. F. Maples, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Club, was in 
charge of the Dutch lunch arrangements, as- 
sisted by E. M. Vestal and H. C. Kopeke. E. M. 
Vestal was in charge of arrangements at the 
banquet Wednesday evening. 





BUILDING PERMITS SHOW BIG GAIN 

Building permits issued during September in 
196 leading cities of the country, as reported by 
the American Contractor, totaled 48,274, with 
aggregate valuation of $144,059,405, as com- 
pared with 35,455 permits, with aggregate valua- 
tion of $94,169,337 issued during the eorre- 
sponding month of last year. This is an in- 
crease of about 52 percent. 
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Development of Cableway Skidder* 





I understood that in accordance with the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Gaskill at the spring meeting, 
some consideration would be given at this congress 
to the possible improvements which may be made 
in mountain cableway machines. When I came to 
prepare my paper it occurred to me that it might, 
therefore, be well to limit its scope and devote the 
available time to the consideration of the develop- 
ment of this particular form of logging machine. 
I have, therefore, taken the liberty of slightly 
ehanging the announced title of my paper and I 
am taking as my subject “The Development of the 
Cableway Skidder.” 

I have not attempted to describe or compare any 
of the styles of machine which are now familiar in 
the Appalachian territory, but rather to trace out 
the origin of essential features common to these 
machines and that distinguish them from’ other 
forms of cable ways. These common features are: 

First, the use of a car for the supporting plat- 
form; second, the mounting of a spar upon the 
ear; third, the interlocking or intergeared drums; 
fourth, splice line slack-puller; fifth, the. drum 
mounted on the platform for tightening and stor- 
ing the trolley cable. Each of these features repre- 
sents a contribution from a practical logger. 

I have also pointed out certain of the more im- 
portant modifications or substitutes, which have at 
times replaced these essential features. It is in- 
teresting to note how the early simple devices have 
regained, and, so far at least, hold their suprem- 
acy. . 

I am sorry that I can not show some of these 
devices by means of drawings or pictures, as the 
bare description is far less interesting and is 
necessarily somewhat technical. 


Early Example of Cableway 


Col. S. O. Johnson, who rendered very efficient 
service with the 20th Engineers in France, sent 
me last summer a photograph of a cableway which 
he took at an old monastery near Rome. Accord- 
ing to tradition, this cableway had been in con- 
tinuous use for over two hundred years. It had a 
span of about seventy-five feet and was used for 
drawing water out of a well and carrying it to the 
second story window of the building. The tail 
support was of structural iron work. It embodied 
all the essential elements of the modern cableway. 
There was a trolley line, a wheeled carriage, a 
receding line for outhauling the carriage, and a 
third line for raising the load and drawing it in. 
o _ load was light the lines were operated by 

and. 

I do not know when cableways were first used 
for the hoisting and transporting of materials, but 
it is evident that they are not of recent origin. 

The first application of the cableway to logging 
was made in Michigan. It is interesting also to 
note that the first logging railroad was built in 
Michigan and that the Shay locomotive was in- 
vented by a resident of the same State. 


First Cableway Logging Device 

On Nov. 138, 1883, a patent for a “skidding 
machine” was issued to Horace Butters, a lumber- 
man of Ludington, Mich. According to the speci- 
fications, the invention consisted ‘in the combina- 
tion, with a truck carrying a mast, engine and 
suitable drums provided with clutches, of a series 
of -guy ropes, a traveling sheave-carriage, and a 
sree ope having devices for attachment to the 
ogs.’ 


The Butters patent is notable, not only because 
it is the first patent issued for a logging machine, 
but. because it shows a skidder mounted upon a 
car adapted to run on a railway, and further shows 
the spar or mast mounted on the car. 

The cables were so arranged that the carriage 
could be drawn toward the machine independently 
of the skidding cable. By this means, slack could 
be provided by receding the carriage beyond the 
point where the logs were to be attached and then 
drawing it to the proper position, allowing the 
slack to remain in the skidding line. 

Martin McDermott, who is now general super- 
intendent of the Schroeder Lumber Co.. was with 
Butters when this skidder was built. He has told 
me that manila ropes were used for the running 
cables and guys on the first machine. 

A large share of the credit for the success of 
the modern skidder of all types is due to the skill 
and entérprise of the wire rope manufacturers. In 
fact without good wire rope the skidder as we now 
know it could never have come into practical use. 

While Butters’ “skidding machine” was_ suf- 
ficiently successful to demonstrate its possibilities, 
it was not used to any extent in the North.. Under 
the conditions in the Michigan forests it could not 
compete economically with the older methods of 
handling logs. 

Cypress Field of Development 


In the South, particularly in the cypress swamps, 
where the handling of logs by teams was difficult 
or impossible, this machine first found its real 
opportunity. The mast or spar mounted on the 
ear platform was abandoned, and the blocks and 
cables: were rigged to a head tree standing along- 
side the track. The “tree rig” soon became, and 
has since continued to be a standard appliance in 
the logging of cypress timber. 

The credit for two of the most vital improve- 
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ments in cableway skidders is due to William Bap- 
tist, a Louisiana logger. 

On June 9, 1896, a patent was isued to him, 
covering what is generally known as the “splice 
line slack puller’ and the ‘intergeared drums.” 

he Butters method of providing slack, by draw- 
ing in the carriage by means of a buggy line, seems 
to have been abandoned at an early date, together 
with the Butters spar. The slack in the skidding 
line was, therefore, pulled by hand, which involved 
much additional labor. Moveover, when the trolley 
cable was at considerable height above the ground, 
it was necessary to attach a weight to the end 
of the skidding line in addition to the attachments 
which were used for securing the logs in order to 
bring the line within reach of the ground men. 

Baptist overcame this difficulty in an exceedingly 
simple manner by providing a light slack pulling 
line which extended out thru a sheave in the car- 
riage and then back to an attachment on the 
skidding line. This arrangement is now familiar 
to all users of cableway skidders. 


Other Practical Improvements Effected 


The second feature covered by the Baptist 
patents was of equal importance. Prior to Bap- 
tist’s invention, the logs were raised by drawing 
in the skidding line and at the same time holding 
back on the outhaul by means of a brake. The 
load on the outhaul cable is substantially equal to 
the weight supported by the carriage. It is evi- 
dent. therefore, that in drawing in the loaded 
carriage the stress on the skidding line is equal 
to the frictional resistance of the carriage and its 
load plus the resistance offered by the outhaul line. 
Baptist conceived the idea of utilizing the energy 
wasted by the brake to assist in driving the engine. 
Instead of braking his drum he clutched it into a 
gear, which by its revolution tended to wind in the 
skidding line. In this way while the stresses on 
the cables remained as before, he counterbalanced 


‘the stresses of the cables so that the engine in 


drawing in the load was required only to overcome 
the frictional resistance. ; 

Baptist proportioned his gearing so as to pro- 
vide a relatively high speed in receding the car- 
riage. On the other hand when the drums were 
interlocked the outhaul line tended to run at a 
Slightly less speed than the skidding line, the 
friction slipping slightly, thus maintaining the 
load at a comparatively even height. 

Following Baptist’s invention a great number of 
slack pulling schemes were worked out and numer- 
ous patents issued covering them. 

These devices are of three general types. The 
first type is a modification of the Baptist. The 
slack pulling line is run out thru a sheave in the 
carriage in the same manner, but instead of being 
brought back to a fixed point in the skidding line 
it is secured to a secondary carriage or hanger thru 
which the skidding line passes, and to which it 
may be adjustably clamped. When the skidding 
line is clamped and the secondary carriage drawn 
toward the main carriage by means of the slack 
pulling line, slack is provided in the same manner 
as in the splice line system. This form of slack 
puller had several advantages; the amount of slack 
could be readily varied to suit different conditions, 
there was less likelihood of the cables becoming 
tangled, and there was no splice to be run thru 
the head block and down upon the engine drum. 
These advantages, however, were more than offset 
Rea complication of parts and uncertainty of 
action. 

In the second type of slack pullers the slack 
pulling line was run out directly from the head 
spar and attached to the end of the skidding line. 
In some cases the line was first passed thru a 
block secured at the ground near where the logs 
were to be picked up. In this way the skidding 
cable could be drawn directly to the logs, avoiding 
the labor of carrying the tongs or chokers when 
the logs lay off to the side. This method amounts 
simply to the use of two haul back lines; one for 
receding the carriage; the other for pulling out 
the skidding line. The liability of fouling the 
slack pulling line, the necessity for frequently dis- 
connecting and shifting it, are serious objections 
to this device. 

New Type of Slack Puller 

On March 13, 1906, a patent was issued to Miller 
and Dickinson for a more distinct and original 
fd ag of slack puller. The distinctive feature of 
this invention was a drum mounted in the carriage. 
This drum was divided by flanges into three parts 
or sections. On one of the outside sections was 
wound the outer portion of the hauling cable, the 
end of the cable being made fast to the drum, . On 
the other outside section was similarly wound and 
made fast the outer end of the slack pulling line. 
These two cables were wound in opposite direc- 
tions so that by pulling on one or the other, the 
drum could be revolved in either direction. On 
the center section of the drum was wound the fall 
rope. This last rope was wound in the same direc- 
tion as the slack pulling line. When the carriage 
was held in a fixed position by means of the out- 
haul line, and the slack pulling line drawn in, 
causing it to unwind, the fall rope would also 
unwind lowering the tongs or chokers to the ground 
and giving such slack as might be required. When 
the hauling rope was pulled in, causing it to un- 
wind from the drum, both the slack pulling and 
fall ropes would be again wound up and the load 
raised to the proper height. The barrel of the 
drum in the section on which the hauling rope was 


wound being larger than that of the fall rope sec- 
tion, the lifting power was increased proportion- 
ately. An elongated carriage was used and the fall 
rope was led from its drum thru a pilot block, 
which acted as a fair lead, so as to assure the 
proper spooling of the cable when it was led off 
to one side. 

The slack furnished was limited only by the 
capacity of the drums; the lifting power of the 
skidder was increased ; and under a given load the 
stress on the hauling and outhaul cables was 
materially reduced. 


Return to Original Idea 


This slack pulling carriage was used quite ex- 
tensively for a time but has in its turn given way 
to the simple splice line of Baptist. 

While Baptist’s intergeared drums marked a long 
step in advance in that they conserved power and 
reduced brake‘troubles, yet they did not reduce the 
stresss on cables, blocks and drum bearings. More- 
over, on long spans, the great relative variation 
in the amount of cable on the skidding and out- 
haul drums very materially reduced the efficiency 
of the intergearing. Either the load would con- 
tinually lower on the outer half of the span or 
would crowd up to the carriage on the inner half, 
causing great wear in the friction clutch of the 
outhaul drum. 

Seven or eight years ago the interlocking sheaves 
were designed to overcome this difficulty. Two 
sheaves of large diameter which might be locked 
together at will by a friction clutch were mounted 
side by side in the boom or spar of the machine. 
The skidding cable after leaving its drum was 
given two turns around one of these sheaves and 
then run thru the skidding block on the boom. The 
outhaul was arranged in a similar manner on the 
other sheave except that it was wound in the op- 
posite direction. When the sheaves were un- 
clutched, they ran free and acted as idlers. After 
the log had been raised in the ordinary way to the 
carriage the sheaves were clutched together. The 
brake on the outhaul drum was held in slightly 


. to prevent the slippage on the outhaul sheave. In 


this way the load could be carried in at an even 
height relatively to the trolley cable, no matter 
what the length of the span, and the friction loss 
was no greater than that resulting from the slip- 
page of the interlocking drums. However, where 
the load had a tendency to run forward on the 
trolley, the resistance of the engine itself was not 
available and the load was held back entirely by 
means of the brake. The interlocking sheaves are 
still used to some extent, but they require greater 
care in their operation than the intergeared drums 
and in general are less desirable. 

Various forms of locking carriages have been 
atented and used to some extent. They hold the 
oad at a fixed height, save steam and greatly re- 

duce the stresses on the running cables, blocks 
and engine. The complicated character of these 
devices and their more or less uncertain action, 
ig eda prevented their extensive use up to 
s time. 


Mounted Spar Again Used 


The boom or spar mounted on the machine itself 
made its first reappearance in connection with 
ground or snaking skidders. 

On April 14, 1896, W. A. Fletcher, a Texas log- 
ger, obtained a patent covering a “combination 
skidder and loader.” On this machine the skid- 
ding and loading blocks were suspended from booms 
or spars mounted on the machine platform. 

Fletcher demonstrated the desirability of this 
construction, and the various types of ground skid- 
ders which succeeded his were quite uniformly 
provided with skidding booms. 

In 1906, E. R. Frederick, of Bemis, W. Va., im- 
provised a 2-line cableway skidder out of a Clyde 
4-line ground machine. 

The main trolley was wound on one of the skid- 
ding drums, the other skidding drum was used for 
the outhaul, and the decking drum handled the 
skidding line. The trolley cables were supported 
by the regular booms at the end of the machine. 

The trolley cable was run thru a block secured 
to the end of the boom and thence thru a block 
secured to an anchorage fixed opposite the direc- 
tion of the tail tree. It was then run over a 
rooster mounted on the top of the boom and car- 
ried out to the tail anchorage where it was made 
fast. After the cable was drawn up to the proper 
tension the two parts of the line running back .to 
the anchor block were clamped together, and the 
storage drum released sufficiently to relieve it of 
all strain. 

So far as I know this was the first time that 
the trolley cable was wound and stored on a drum 
mounted on the skidder platform. The advantage 
of this arrangement is obvious in mountain log- 
ging, as the amount of cable required on the dif- 
ferent sets varies exceedingly on account of the 
irregular topography. Having an ample supply of 
trolley cable on his drum, Frederick reached out 
advantageously to an unprecedented distance. 


Features Common to All Machines 

Susequently various forms of spars have been 
designed, and several of these are now in success- 
ful operation. 

The spar mounted on a car in accordance with 
Butters’ original idea, together wtih the inter- 
geared drums and splice line slack puller of Bap- 
tist, and the trolley storage and tightening drum 
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are features common to practically all mountain 
— as now built for the Appalachian terri- 
Ory. - 

There are two forms of cableways whose use is 
practically limited to the Pacific coast. One of 
these consists of a trolley cable strung in the 
ordinary way. The hauling rope after running 
thru a block attached to the head tree is passed 
thru a fall block and the end secured to the car- 
riage, which has no other cable attached to it. 

he haul back cable is run out thru a _ block, 
fixed near the ground and in the vicinity of 
the logs to be _ skidded, and the end of 
the haul back is then made fast to the fall block. 
As the fall block is drawn out the hauling cable 
and the carriage attached are receded. The logs 
are attached to the fall block by means of chokers 
and are then drawn in by the hauling cable. If 
the logs run freely they are skidded in on the 
ground. If, however, the progress of the fall block 
is impeded either by holding back on the outhaul 
or by the logs striking an obstruction the front 
ends of the logs are raised. In any event the 
friction of the logs dragging on the ground tends 
to raise the front ends. 





The other form of sky line skidder used to a 
considerable extent is provided: with a trolley cable 
‘which is lowered and raised for each’ load by means 
of. a powerful drum on the engine. The carriage 
is drawn out and in by means of two cables, each 
of which after passing thru proper blocks is se- 
cured to the carriage. Pendent from the carriage 
is a tag line to which the chokers may be attached. 
In operation, the trolley line being in its elevated 
position, the carriage is run out to,.the loading 
point. The trolley cable is then lowered andthe 
logs attached to the tag line by means ofschokers : 
the trolley line is again raised, lifting the logs to 
a proper height, and the carriage with its load is 
then drawn in to the landing. ; 

Neither of these types requires or uses inter- 
geared drums or slack pulling lines. _The cables 
are strung from trees, from which the limbs and 
tops have been cut, or where these are not avail- 
able, from tall spars set on the ground. . The tree 
rigs in the West have a particular advantage on 
account of the great height at which the rigging 
may be set, and the objections to their use are 
materially lessened on account of the infrequent 
moves due to the heavy stand of timber. 





The. consistent development of the mechanical 
details of logging machinery, the improvements in 
design” and construction of the engines and other 
mechanical parts have naturally fallen largely to 
the manufacturers. They too have furnished in 
the past the principal medium of exchange of me- 
chanical ideas which have come in from various 
quarters ; and they have sent out the missionaries 
to preach improved methods, and relieve to some 
extent the arduous burdens of the logger. And yet 
one can not make even a superficial study of the 
development of logging machinery without being 
impressed with the large part contributed by the 
resourceful and practical logger. 

The recent movement among the loggers them- 
selves to take up this subject directly in their vari- 
ous congresses, will, I believe, be productive of 
important and far reaching results. 

In looking forward to new improvements it is 
well to consider carefully the lessons of the past. 


-While every logger realizes full well that machin- 


ery for use in the woods must be strong, durable 
and as nearly fool proof as_ possible, experience 
teaches the vast importance of simplicity and that 
as far as possible all complication should be avoided. 





Michigan 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., 
Oct. 20.—The Michigan 
Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association today 
held its regular fall 
meeting, in the Rotary 





F. 0. BARDEN, 
Boyne City, Mich. ; 
President 





Club Room of the Pant- 
lind Hotel, with a good 
attendance and a pro- 
gram which incorporated 
many important sub- 
jects. 

The meeting was called to order shortly after 
10 o’clock by President F. O. Barden, of Boyne 
City, and Secretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, 
presented his report. In this he said that 
answers to a questionnaire circulated by the 
association among the membership on Oct. 1 
disclosed that of thirty-six representative Michi- 
gan mills, twenty-two were not operating on that 
date, neither in the woods nor at their mills; 
five were operating either their mills or in the 
woods, and nine were running about normal 
in both branches. While total stocks sold and 
unsold at the mills are considerably larger than 
a year ago, they have shown a steady decrease 
since last July. Stocks of hardwoods at report- 
ing mills have decreased nearly 15,000,000 feet 
during the last thirty days, and hemlock stocks 
have been decreased by 5,000,000 feet. Recent 
sales reports in conjunction with stock reports 
show that a larger volume of both hardwoods and 
hemlock is nowmoving than at any other time for 
a considerable period.. Reports covering produc- 
tion and shipments for the first nine months in 
the year, when compared with the similar period 
of 1920, show that production has decreased 
27 percent, and shipments 46 percent. Mr. 
Knox reported the association’s finances to be 
sound, with a net balance of $16,739 as of Oct. 
15. It might here be remarked that Secretary 
Knox has recently completed his fourteenth 
year of service in the association, having en- 
tered the secretaryship Oct. 1, 1907. 

In the absence of a report from the grading 
rules committee, President Barden took occasion 
to urge upon the membership a stricter ob- 
servance in the grading rules for selects, and 
then called upon Herman Lundin, of Bay City, 
chairman of committee on forestry, for his re- 
port. Mr. Lundin urged the lumbermen to put 
their support behind the Snell reforestation bill, 
notwithstanding the fact that its workings will 
not affect the Michigan timber owner much, due 
to the fact that what timber holdings are left 
in the State are comparatively small. What 
would affect the Michigan timber holder more, 
he said, would be State supervision and control 
of reforestation, which he urged every member 
to endeavor to obtain. The State, he said, 
should make a considerable addition to its forest 
lands and should appropriate considerably more 
money than in the past for reforestation and fire 
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protection. He also urged an extension of the 
tower system which, he said; has amply demon- 
strated its value. He also urged that the State 
should extend aid to timber owners in fighting 
tree disease, thru either the University of Michi- 
gan or the Michigan Agricultural College. 


Stocks Low and Large Demand in Prospect 


The next report presented was that of E. M. 
Holland, of Grand Rapids, chairman of the com- 
mittee on market condition. This committee 
held a meeting here yesterday afternoon, at 
which the current trade features were carefully 
analyzed. Mr. Holland in his report stated 
that the present output of hardwoods and hem- 
lock in Michigan is only 35 percent of normal 
and that there are no prospects of any increase 
before Jan. 1—which means considerably before 
the cut of next year becomes shipping dry, 
toward next summer—and how badly present 
stocks will be depleted long before then remains 
to be seen. The market in the meanwhile is 
showing steady improvement and prices are ad- 
vancing. Mn Holland pointed out the necessity 
of the northern hardwood manufacturers keep- 
ing in closer touch with their southern com- 
petitors, saying that the latter have for some 
time been making heavy inroads into the market 
of the northern woods. Mr. Holland then read 
a report on the lumber market recently issued 
by the Babson statistical organization, which 
expressed the opinion that lumber is deflated 
enough and declares that railroad freight rates, 
not mill prices, are responsible for the present 
high lumber prices in the principal consum- 
ing markets. This report states that lumber 
production this year will approximate 29,000,- 
000,000 feet, the lowest annual output in the 
history of the industry since its infancy in this 
country. Stocks are low, continues the report, 
and the potential demand enormous. There is 
a building boom imminent, and the export trend 
is distinctly upward. The present feature is the 
decreased production and the rapid mounting of 
orders. Considerable discussion regarding col- 
lection of sales statistics and market informa- 
tion followed Mr. Holland’s report. 

M. J. Fox, of the VonPlaten-Fox*Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich., and president of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, then rose to extend to those present an 
invitation to attend his association’s meeting 
at Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 27. 

Intrastate Transportation Considered 

The next speaker was R. L. Tuttle, traffic 
manager for the American Box Board Co., Grand 
Rapids, who discussed railroad freight prob- 
lems within the State. He stated that the Michi- 
gan class rate case, growing out of the zoning 
system in effect in this State, will be filed within 
the next fifteen days. This case is sponsored 
by the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was requested to contribute between 
$250 and $500 toward the fund being raised to 
finance the case. It was voted to refer the mat- 


Confer on Problems of the Industry 


ter to the executive committee with power to act. 

0. C.. Waer, a prominent attorney of Grand 
Rapids, next addressed the lumbermen on 
problems connected with the Michigan cor- 
poration tax laws and earned their gratitude 
by explaining clearly and in detail many tech- 
nical questions in connection with this im- 
portant subject. : 

National Secretary Says Trend Is Upward 

Mr. Waer was followed by Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who spoke on forestry legislation 
and tax problems. He prefaced his remarks 
by assuring his audience that business defi- 
nitely has turned the corner and is now on a 
progressive, upward climb. The last four or 
five weeks, he said, have seen the most remark- 
able recovery the lumber industry has experi- 
enced in many years, bringing it out of a dif- 
ficult situation which has not been equaled in 
three decades. 


Lumbermen Should Watch Forestry Bills 


Dr. Compton stated that there appears to 
be no prospect of any immediate legislation 
on the question of forestry. Congressmen and 
other officials to whom he has spoken on the 
subject recently have expressed the opinion 
that no comprehensive Federal legislation on 
forestry is likely to be passed for two or three 
years. However, the lumber industry in the 
meantime should do all it can to shape con- 
gressional sentiment so as to insure favorable 
legislation when the time for action comes. 
The various States, he pointed out, are sure 
to legislate on the subject in the meantime 
and the industry can not afford to abandon its 
watchfulness. 


Speaks on Taxes and Open Competition Case 


Speaking on Federal taxation, Dr. Compton 
said the situation in Washington is confused. 
The Senate lacks leadership in handling the 
revenue bill now under consideration, at a 
time when pressure for tax reduction is in- 
tense from every direction. He said that the 
revenue law as a whole will likely be passed 
within the next three or four weeks and will 
be on the statute books in a little more than 
another month. 

Dr. Compton then spoke on tne Open Com- 
petition case, which was up for rehearing be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court on 
Thursday of last week. He expressed the 
opinion that nothing more will come out of 
the Government case than a caution to the as- 
sociation that the Open Competition Plan, 
shorn of its most objectionable features, must 
be conductec at all times in good faith and for 
no purpose other than to supply informatio 
regarding market conditions. : 

Following a delightful luncheon, E. Von- 
Platen, of the VonPlaten-Fox Co., of Iron 
Mountain, who has recently returned from an 
extensive pleasure trip in Europe, told of some 
of his experiences abroad. 

The convention then adjourned... 
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Conference Recommends Standard 


The standardization conference was opened in 
Chicago on Oct. 18 by Dudley F. Holtman, struc- 
tural engineer of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. Holtman briefly out- 
lined previous work in seeking satisfactory 
standards for all sizes of lumber and a standard 
molding pattern book which would reduce the num- 
ber of patterns in molding and at the same time 
give patterns of better design to the public. 
After considerable discussion the meeting en- 
dorsed substantially the findings of the last 
previous standardization conference and adopted 
with some slight changes in sizes the recommen- 
dations of that meeting. 

James R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected chairman of the meeting and presided 





J. R. MOOREHEaw, naNSAS CITY, MO.; 
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at the morning session. Mr. Moorehead has 
been in ill health for a long time and this was 
his first public appearance for almost a year, so 
he received a warm welcome from those who 
attended. C. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was elected vice chairman and presided at the 
afternoon session. 

At the morning session the standard molding 
book. was first discussed. Only one objection 
was voiced and it dealt with the type of tongue 
for tongued and grooved material. In one part 
of the book a rounded tongue was shown while 
in. another part an almost square tongue was 
shown, the corners being very slightly rounded. 
The last named type was considered to be the 
best for tongued and grooved material, for the 
tongue must fit tightly in the groove to give 
the most satisfactory results and it does not 
when it is distinctly rounded. Definite action 
on moldings was deferred until the afternoon 
session. 

Standard sizes for yard lumber were dis- 
cussed at length and it became evident that 
sentiment generally favored increasing the size 
of surfaced 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 common boards 
and fencing to 144, 13% and 1% inches, which 
were the sizes ‘recommended for finish. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary and manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, emphasized that 
members of the association are anxious to please 
retailers and the customers of retailers. The dif- 
ficulty in the past has been to get a concrete 
idea of what the retailers wanted. First it 
has seemed they wanted one thing, and then an- 
other. The members of his association will be 
glad to follow any recommendations as to sizes 
and. patterns which are clearly desired by the 
majority of retailers. 

At the close of the morning session, Mr. 
Rhodes announced that any recommendations 


as to sizes adopted by the conference would be 
immediately taken up with the directors of the 
Southern Pine Association and that the asso- 
ciation would in turn adopt the sizes. Mr. 
Rhodes explained that when the last changes 
in sizes were made by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation it was the thought that the recommenda- 
tions of the previous standardization conference 
were being followed but it developed, after 
these changes were made, that they were not 
those recommended by the conference. It is 
the desire and intention of the Southern Pine 
Association to give the retailers what they want 
and, just as soon as it is possible to determine 
what they want, the association will take the 
necessary action. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the beginning of the afternoon session, 
David G. White, forest examiner, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, was called upon to outline the 
attitude of the Forest Service upon standard- 
ization. Mr. White spoke briefly and to the 
point, telling something of the dissatisfaction 
and waste attendant upon a multitude of sizes 
and the waste that naturally occurs from using 
them. The Forest Service has .representation 
upon the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, which committee is standardizing 
materials in all lines when action is requested 
and where the action seems desirable. It is 
the purpose to adopt thru this committee: 


1—Standards for sizes of lumber 
2—Standard names for species of woed 
3—Standard grades and specifications. 


As illustrating the necessity for standard 
names, Mr. White pointed out that there are 
in this country approximately six hundred 
species of wood, divided into one hundred soft- 
woods and five hundred hardwoods. There are 
from thirty-five to forty species of pine, but 
these pines are known under some three hundred 
names, or an average of eight names to a 
species. As a specific example he stated that 
longleaf southern pine is known by twenty-nine 
different and distinct names in different sec- 
tions, and added that other woods are in the same 
position. It is the purpose then of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, which is 
backed by all the large engineering bodies, first, 
to take up the matter of standard sizes; then 
standard names, and, finally, standard grades 
and specifications. 


E. 8. Hall, representing the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, was then called on to express 
the view of that organization toward standard- 
ization. His organization believes that stand- 
ardization is’ most desirable. On the whole, 
architects are not so much concerned as to the 
actual sizes as in having standards adopted. 
They believe in conservation of waste and feel 
that every possible means to this end should 
be employed. 

The subject of 23-inch face flooring was 
then gone into at some length, and it was the 
consensus that this width should be well re- 
ceived and universally used. Incidentally it 
was explained in this connection that this change 
was made simply in the interest of standardiza- 
tion of sizes. 

J. W. Martin, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, at this point explained why flooring made 
from a 4-inch strip can not have as wide a face 
as that made from a 3-inch strip. In running 
boards thru a planer, the pressure rolls can 
spring the board so that it is surfaced even tho 
it is warped in places, but a board can not 
be sprung sideways in planing and consequently 
it is necessary for sufficient rough material to 
be cut off by the knives to make a perfect 
piece of flooring, finish or other planed prod- 
uct. Also, a 4-inch strip in drying naturally 
shrinks more than a 3-ineh strip. This fact is 
also the reason why wider boards and wider 
finish are surfaced 14-inch off, while the narrow 
stuff is surfaced %-ineh off. At this point a 





Sizes for Yard Stock and Moldings 


resolution was adopted to the effect that it was 
the consensus that objections to 2%%-inch floor- 
ing were largely due to a misconception of the 
reasons for the change in sizes and that the 
conference recommends this size and urges that 
it be made by all manufacturers and handled by 
the retailers. 

A motion was then carried to the effect that 
the standard molding sizes be referred to the 
Forest Service, with the request that thru its 
representation upon the American Engineering 
Standards Committee the matter of standard 
moldings and standard sizes would be brought 
before that committee so that the sizes adopted 
by the conference might be adopted in turn 
by that committee and in that way passed on to 
the general public. Following this, the meet- 
ing adopted a resolution endorsing as standard 
sizes the standards presented, making a change 
only in the thickness of thick boards and fenc- 
ing. These sizes are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Following the close of the formal meeting, 
J. W. Martin gave a very interesting talk upon 
pricing moldings. Mr. Martin has made a very 
extensive study of this matter and was forced 
to the conclusion that the ordinary method of 
pricing moldings .is in error and does not give 
a price which is just to all concerned. There 
are three factors which enter into molding costs: 
1—Raw material, 2—Milling, 3—Freight. The 
cost of raw material varies from time to time, 
while milling costs will also vary to some extent. 
Freight charges, of course, are fixed for definite 
periods at least. It is Mr. Martin’s belief that 
a molding price table should be worked out with 
a column devoted to each of the three factors of 
cost and that the three factors should be com- 
bined to make a selling price which would not 
be a blanket price, but which would fluctuate 
according to the manner in which -the factors 
making up the price fluctuate. 


It is generally thought by many lumber manu- 
facturers that where moldings are made from 
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edger strips they can be made very cheaply. 
The contrary is the truth, as explained by Mr. 
Martin. The labor charge entering into milling 
is a large part of the cost. A man can handle 
a 2x6—16 as quickly as he can handle a 1x1—16, 
and the large pieces will go thru a planer at 
the same speed as the small piece. Thus, ex- 
pressed in board feet, it costs the same amount 
to handle 16 feet as to handle the 1% board 
feet in a 1x1—16, which, of course, makes the 
cost per foot, board measure, mueh higher in 
milling. Actual time studies showed Mr, Martin 
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that it was costing more to make moldings from 
edger strips than it cost to rip regular stock 
and run it, the greater cost resulting from the 
greater expense in handling the edger strips. 


Standard Sizes for Yard Lumber 



































* Pro Sizes 
Kind of Roug Finished 
Lumber Nominal Size Lumber Lumber 
Minimum Size Standard Size 
Thick Width Thick Width Thick Width 
f 2 
1”°818S 3 15/16 %% % 
"S28 4 15/16 38% 13/16 356 
Common 1% 5 1-3/16 1% 
Boards 1% 6 -7/16 5% 1% 556 
and 7 
Strips : 1% 7% 
10 9% 91 
L 12 11% ie 
fi 3 15/16 2% 13/16 25 
1% + 1-3/16 3% 1 356 
Fencing 41% 5 1-7/16 4% 1% 456 
i 6 5% 556 
[2 2 1% 15 
4 5 3% 4% 3% «45% 
5 6 4% 5% 454 556 
Dimension 4 7 6% 65% 
8 ™ vers 
9 8% 814 
10 9% 9% 
12 11% 11 
Oo 13% _ 13% 
[i 4 4 3% 
6 5% 
‘ 
Shiplap ° 7% 
dq 10 9% 
4 12 11% 
___LRadbetted _ % 
f % 4 5/16 3% 
% 5 7/16 45g 
La 6 9/16 55 
% 7 11/16 6 
Finish 1 8 13/16 7% 
14 9 1% 8% 
1% 10 1% 9% 
2 12 1% 11% 
2% 14 2% 18% 
(3 16 25% 15% 
Kind of * _*Proposed Sizes 
Nominal Size Finished Lumber 
Lumber 7 (Standard Size) 
Thick Width Thick Width 
% a : 2: 
Beg |: aE: 
# | BH | 5% 
1 L 26 13/16 | 4 5% 
1% | |% -Bite S | es 
1% 8 |8 1-5/6 & 1% 
Flooring 2 = 33 5% a 8% 
2% a (10 2% ma | 9% 
= 12 2 11% 
; 3% f 6 3% (5 
4 S 7 35% a | 6 
& 8 e 7 
Pe: PY 
4 “(13 = ae 
Ys 3 5/16 2% 
My 4 7/16 3% 
Ceiling % - & 9/16 4% 
6 5% 
1 7 % 6% 
7 3 5/16 2% 
% 4 7/16 3% 
Partition 4 % 5 9/16 4% 
6 5% 
oe L 1 Dy 7 % 6% 
[ % 3 9/16 2% 
Sidi: 4 1 H % rt 
ng 
.& 1% 6 Bit 
sedan ee ee, fe eh ae : 
t 6 5% 
7 « 
1 : % 7% 
Drop Siding 10 : 9% 
Worked wk 4 % & 8/16 3% 
Shiplap 5 414 
and Rustic % & % 6 % & 3/16 5% 
8 ™% 
q 10 9% 
mS ( ee 11% 
1 13/16 
Grooved 
8 ™%, 
Roofing 10 9% 
12 11% 





* Proposed sizes are based on air dry stock with max- 
imum of 20 r cent moisture. Proposed sizes for 
“Finished Lumber’’ are for either SIS1E or S4S mate- 
rial unless. otherwise noted. 

A special ‘‘roofer’’ 6- or 8-inches wide, S1S to 15/16- 
inch hit or miss, machine run, and C. M. was recom- 
mended by the conference. 





THE HIGHEST and also the lowest points on 
the surface of the earth are both in Asia; the 
highest being Mt. Everest, 29,000 feet; the low- 
est, the shores of the Dead Sea, 1,300 feet be- 
low the level of the ocean. The deepest place 
known in the ocean is in the Pacific, almost six 
miles below the surface. 





Implement and Vehicle Association Annual 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Implement & Vehicle Association was 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of last week, Presi- 
dent W. H. Stackhouse, of Springfield, Ohio, 
presiding. 

Among the outstanding addresses delivered 
was one by W. W. Atterbury, vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, who discussed the 
need for lower freight rates with foree and 
frankness, saying in part: 

The railroads are vitally interested in an early 
return to a proper ratio- between commodity values 
and costs of transportation. In fact, if the present 
condition of high rates long continues, many in- 
dustries will be re-located at points nearer consump- 
tion, the railroads losing traffic, and the industries 
their investment. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that the carriers, tho 
they are not earning what they should earn to en- 
title them to be called prosperous, nor what the 
law intends they shall earn, can not rest under such 
gga while other business struggles for its 

e. 

Urges Voluntary Reduction of Rates 


It would be wise policy for the carriers publicly 
to avow that view, and voluntarily move to reduce 


Irish Humor 


[Bloomington Pantagraph] 

If the Russians possessed the sense of 
humor of the Irish people it is more than 
probable that they would not find them- 
selves in their present very unenviable 
position. The Irish know when they have 
had enough of bolshevism. 

Not long ago workmen in a large milling 
concern in Dublin seized the plant and 
later employees of a large bakery took the 

shop over from the owners. They declared 
sweeping reductions in prices and drew up 
a plan whereby the men would share in 
the profits. The workmen in other indus- 
tries refused to follow their example, but 
looked humorously on as the experiment 
proceeded. They took every advantage of 
the reduced prices and began buying 
furiously, many laying in stocks of flour 
and meal for months to come. 

As a result of this situation, the “soviet” 
workers soon were working far more than 
their usual hours and when the first pay 
day came around found that they had cut 
their profits down until there was less per 
share than their former wages. 

Immediately after the first pay day the 
leader of the “soviet” opened negotiations 
with the owners to take the two plants off 
the workingmen’s hands with the declara- 
tion that the scheme worked out to the 
benefit of everybody but the men. The 
owners consented on the condition that the 
workmen reimburse them for their loss of 
profits during the “soviet” régime. The 
workmen agreed and the owners will take 
damages pro rata out of their future wages. 
Prices, wages, and working conditions are 
now back to the old standard and every- 
body is satisfied. 














rates where they now work hardship, even tho 
such rates may be reasonable in a transportation 
sense, and even tho to reduce them means a loss 
of revenue to the carriers. The carriers can do 
this of their own volition where it would be im- 
|p og for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
0 So. 

The result would be a temporary check in the 
rising fortunes of the carriers, and that they can 
ill afford, but it would be a step in the restoration 
of sound business conditions, and the public should 
give to the carriers a real-appreciation of their 


act. 

The railroad companies should not have to bear 
the whole burden of insisting upon wage reduc- 
tions: It is a readjustment in which the public 
is interested, and the public should lend its influ- 
ence in support of the railroads. 

The issue whether railroad labor shall be a pre- 
ferred class, fixing its own compensation without 
regard to the effect upon other interests, must be 
squarely met. 

In the long run, a fair adjustment is in the best 
interest of the railroad employees. 





Outlines Constructive Program 

My judgment, therefore, is: 

First, That the railroads of this country, in order 
to show their good faith, should make an adjust- 
ment in rates. This adjustment should go to the 
agricultural interests, inasmuch as they are by far 
the largest and most important element of our 
population, and have already themselves borne the 
brunt of the greatest deflation. 

Second, That there should be an immediate ap- 
ne on the part of the railroads to the United 

tates Railroad Labor Board for a reduction in 
Whges commensurate with the change in wages in 
other industries. 

Third, That the public should enter heartily ° 
and assist the carriers in the request for a c- 
tion in railroad wages. . 

Fourth, That the railroads should immediately 
pass on to the public in reduced rates whatever 
saving may hereafter be accomplished thru reduced 
wages, except insofar as rate reductions already 
shall have been made. 

Fifth, That the public should stand solidly be- 
hind the railroads in a program of laws and regu- 
lations which, while sound economically, shall yet 
not impair the initiative of railroad management. 


Another important address was that of J. R. 
Howard, president of the American Farm Bu- 
teau Federation, who spoke for the million and 
a quarter farmers affiliated with that organiza- 
tion, on ‘‘ The Farmer’s Sixty-five-Cent Dollar.’’ 
He discussed the disparity between the prices 
which the farmer réceives for his products and 
those which he is compelled to pay for- other 
commodities, saying: ‘‘The farmer’s 65-cent 
dollar does not trade well with the 170-cent 
industrial dollar. The exchange rate is too high. 
Therein lies our chief difficulty.’’ He continued, 
in part: 

Viewed from any angle the restoration of the 
farmer’s buying power is a necessity. The lack 
of it is dragging down, or soon will drag down, all 
other lines. That it will be restored is‘ as. in- 
evitable as that the sun will rise tomorrow morn- 
ing. When it is to be restored is by no means 
as certain. It is certain, however, that practically 
every farmer is accumulating many obligations or 
bills payable in one form or another to meet his 
deficits. of this year’s operations, his living ex- 
penses, his rents, interests and taxes. These debts 
must be taken care of out of the first increases 
which the farmer receives for his commodities. 
The more these obligations accumulate the longer 
it will be after the return of the farmer’s prosperity 
till he can begin to purchase other than bare neces- 
sities. At the best a year must elapse after the 
recove of farm prices, or a lowering of other 
commodity prices, before normal purchasing on 
the part of the farmer is resumed and business 
generally must view this period of time with grave 
apprehension. 

In closing Mr. Howard struck a note of 
optimism, saying: 

A good business man or a good farmer must be 
something of an optimist and borrow from_ the 
future. He must look ahead and “see the fields 
of golden grain, and on the midnight sky of rain 
paint the golden morrow.” The difficulties of the 

resent moment must be viewed in the light of 

uture developments. 


Report of Farm Wagon Department 


The farm wagon department reported as fol- 
lows in part: 


The adoption of grading rules for No. 2 wagon 
stock is perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
year’s accomplishment. 

These rules were formulated by the committee on 
wood materials conservation and are to be published 
in pamphlet form together with a revised edition 
of grading and inspection rules for No. 1 wagon 
stock. Comparatively few changes were made in 
the latter rules but the grading rules for No. 2 
stock are so important that they are herewith pre- 
sented with the recommendation that all wagon 
manufacturers abide strictly by them: 


Grading Rules for No. 2 Stock 


Defects which will be removed in working the 
piece for the purpose intended shall not be con- 
sidered. Sound stain, sound bird-pecks, season 
checks well inside the edges of the piece, scattered 
Pinworm holes, spot-worm holes in clusters so le- 
cated that they do not impair the strength of the 
piece, and 4% inch of wane on one corner that will 
not work off, will be admitted in the No. 2 grad@, 
unless otherwise specified. Heart, heart-rings, and 
heart-shakes will not be admitted. 

Any defects described in these rules combined or 
located in such a manner as seriously to impair 
the utility of the piece for the purpose intended 
shall not be admitted. 

Any defects not admitted that can be cut out so 
as to reduce the piece to a smaller size used and 
ordered by the buyer shall be so inspected, 


William Black, of Louisville, Ky., was elected 
president, and J. B. Bartholomew, Peoria, IL, 
was elected chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. i 


<< 
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Fifth Annual Convention of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association Marks Progress 


The first session of the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was opened in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 19, 
with the display of a motion picture entitled 
‘*Chicago Bids You Welcome,’’ and music fur- 
nished by the Oxford Male "Quartet. 

John E. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, president of 
the association, welcomed the delegates and 
visitors in a speech in which he made brief 
references to the functions of the retail dealer 
and to the problems which confront him. These 
problems are to come up in the course of the 
convention and should receive full and frank 
consideration. - The special function of the re- 
tailer is to serve his community in matters re- 
lating to construction, and he should do this 
on the basis of the square deal. He can best 
discharge his duty in a codperative way, so he 
should first become a member of his local or 
regional retail lumber association, and he should 
induce his competitor to join, also. Thru asso- 
ciation work he can best assure himself and his 
customers of fair play both for dealer and for 
public. 

Favors Size Standards; Association Brands 

There has already been held «n interesting 
session devoted to the matter of standardization. 
But work should not stop with the formulation 
and adoption of these recommendations. After 
this is done the retailer can contribute valuable 
aid by carrying the recommendations to archi- 
tects and Government departments and railroad 
purchasing agents and hy persuading them to 
adhere to these standards in their specifica- 
tions. 

The branding of lumber has already received 
considerable attention and should receive more. 
Mr. Lloyd’s personal view is that: the associa- 
tion should stand opposed to individual brand- 


ing. It contains too many possibilities of un- . 


fairness to compensate for its slight general 
benefits. But the association might well pro- 
mote the association branding of jumber. 

The matter of 100 percent dealer distribu- 
tion is a pertinent problem. The retailer is 
entitled to sell the goods of his line that are 
sold in his community, provided he takes due 
pains to place his service on a sound, economical 
and fair basis. 

Many of the pressing problems in the industry 
are too large to admit of settlement by any 
one subdivision of the lumber world; and for 
this redson it seems advisable that joint com- 
mittees should be appointed representing all 
parts’ of the lumber world and that to these 
committees. the appropriate problems be sub- 
mitted for general settlement. 


Government Needs Aid of Business Men 


In addition to an intelligent oversight of his 
own business, it is incumbent upon a good busi- 
ness man to pay more attention to matters of 
government. A government official can not 
know everything, tho it might seem that such 
universal knowledge is common opinion; for 
once elected a government official is allowed 
to deal with matters most vital to business 
without being aided by the knowledge and wis- 
dom of business men. _Labor is a vital matter. 
In Mr. Lloyd’s opinion this is not a time to 
talk of shorter hours but rather of methods by 
which hours may safely be lengthened. Pros- 
perity for America entails the export of manu- 
factured goods; and exports can not be built 
upon a basis of unnecessarily increased labor 
- eosts. In the speaker’s opinion the rules and 
restrictions imposed by union labor are uneco- 
nomic. He closed with a repeated welcome to 
those in attendance. 


Socialistic Cure Is Worse Than Disease 
Mr. Lloyd then introduced Vice President 
Harry G. Foote, of Minneapolis, who in turn 
introduced Gov. J. A. O. Preus, of Minnesota. 
Gov. Preus, who is a pleasing and forceful 
speaker, began by commenting on President 


Lloyd’s statement that business men should 
take a greater interest in matters of govern- 
ment. He then referred to the recent political 
struggle that took place in his State over the 
proposals of the Non-Partisan League. This 
league was organized supposedly for the bene- 


fit of farmers, and farmers have had some just: 


grievances for which political cures might con- 
ceivably be prescribed. But this league was 
organized not by farmers but by professed so- 
cialists. The governor then named over a num- 
ber of them and recalled their political records. 
The league then approached the farmers with 
specious arguments and with promises of reme- 
dies worse than the disease. To meet this men- 
ace it was necessary to conduct a strenuous 
campaign of education and to induce people to 
vote who for years had neglected this function. 
Soviet Idea Means Destruction of the Home 


The Declaration of Independence makes a 
brief and comprehensive statement of objects 
to be striven for thru political effort: ‘‘Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ This 
was taken from the Talmud, in which the third 
object is designated as ‘‘possession of private 
property.’’ The first immigration to America 
was caused by a desire for religious freedom; 
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but during the last century it has been motivat- 
ed by a desire for economic liberty. But the 
Non-Partisan League in its convention passed 
a resolution extending greetings and sympathy 
to all people struggling for liberty, including 
Russia, which was specifically named. Now the 
government of Russia began by abolishing pri- 
vate property and by depriving every man of 
right to vote who made a profit out of the labor 
of another. This socialistic scheme in Russia 
has been based upon the thinking of Karl Marx; 
and Marx knew that to destroy private property 
he must first destroy those things which made 
men desire private property. He must destroy 
the home as it is founded in the law of civilized 
countries, and he must destroy religion, which 
teaches the sanctity of the home. 

Government Needs Attention of Business Men 


For these reasons the people of Minnesota 
took the campaign and election with unusual 
seriousness. They did not want a doctrine that 
endorsed communistic Russia to get any en- 
couragement in conservative Minnesota. The 
victory was unusually assuring’and significant. 
But this victory alone is not sufficient. There 
have of late been increased efforts made to in- 
trude government into the realm of business. 
This is a grave matter. It is a sound principle 
that government should not attempt to do what 
private enterprise can do effectively. So for 
the purpose of safeguarding the heritage of the 
republic it has become the duty of business men 


to give greater time and thought to the matter of 
good government. 
Realtor Bespeaks Codperation of Lumbermen 

Irving B. Hiett, Toledo, Ohio, president Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, in 
beginning his address traced the close connection 
between the work of the realtor and that of the 
lumberman. When timber grows in the forest 
it is real estate. When it is logged and sawed 
it becomes lumber. And when it is built into 
houses it again becomes real estate. Beyond 
this relationship there is a close community of 
interest between the two lines of business, and 
the time has come for the two to codperate to 
promote the true welfare of the public. 

Should Stand Against Tax-Free Securities 


The President of the United States has made 
an impressive appeal for public improvements 
for the purpose of furnishing employment to idle 
men. Seemingly less attention is being paid to 
the pressing need for the erection of private 
dwellings; tho this would not only furnish em- 
ployment but would also relieve the pressing 
house shortage. The speaker then read a letter 
that had been sent out to members of this asso- 


ciation in which they were given suggestions 


about this latter problem. It was suggested 
that the pressure of publicity be applied to 
prices of merchandise or labor that were too 
high and that as a result were retarding the 
country’s building of homes. Realtors can 
serve, the public by accumulating information 
in regard to house shortages and in regard to 
difficulties about getting necessary capital. 
Much money has been withdrawn from the build- 
ing field and inyested in tax-free securities, 
thus placing a heavy burden upon those who 
wish to build. The influence of realtors and 
lumbermen should be exerted against the issu- 
ance of any more tax-free securities. People 
may also be persuaded to invest their surplus 
funds in those banks and institutions that make 
a practice of loaning for building construction. 
And finally the aimless class of drifting renters 
may be reduced in numbers by suitable educa- 
tion in the value of home owning. 


Piners Will Meet Retailers’ Idea on Sizes 


J. W. Martin, chairman grades committee 
Southern Pine Association, began his address 
on the matter of grades by stating that manu- 
facturers realize the importance of meeting the 
reasonable requirements of retailers in the mat- 
ter of grades and sizes. They are more ready 
to do this than many retailers think. Many 
requirements have been met that were not based 
upon sound reasons. ‘‘When the retailer says 
‘Frog,’ ’? Mr. Martin said with a smile, ‘‘we 
jump.’’ Since this is true he begged them not 
to say ‘<frog’?’ unless all retailers say it with 
one voice. He mentioned a few sizes and stated 
that no sound reason had ever been advanced 
for cutting and dressing them according to ex- 
isting standards. They are so manufactured, 
despite the fact that the sizes are uneconomic, 
because retailers have asked that they be made 
in those sizes. The speaker begged them not 
to make requests for sizes ‘larger than is neces- 
sary to meet reasonable requirements. To cut 
lumber full two inches thick would be an in- 
excusable waste of raw materials; a crime 
against conservation. 

Mr. Martin described the methods of settling 
claims thru official inspections and answered a 
few questions in regard to adjustments. After 
a few of these had been disposed of, the re- 
mainder were deferred to the discussion of in- 
spections at the following session. 


Codperation Needed in Publicity Matters 


W. 8S. Dickason, Kansas City, addressed the 
convention on the subject, ‘‘The Need of Codp- 
eration in the Lumber Industry on Publicity 
Matters,’’ as follows: 

Our business has been confronted with several 
problems the last two years that have threatened 
serious complications and injury. Some of' these 
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have resulted in a loss of business, caused unjust 
riticism and created distrust in the public mind. 
‘hose_ responsible did not give these matters the 
erious consideration their importance merited, 
hey did not measure the results, and those whose 
nterests would be equally affected were not con- 
ulted. This evidenced a lack of the spirit of 
-odperation and a thoughtless disregard for the 
rights of others. 

What I shall say will bear no malice or bitter- 
ess for taking cognizance the past is only valu- 
«ble as a guide to shield us from the pitfalls that 
iave hindered our progress. I shall refer to them 
ly as it is nécessary to present our problem for 
vour: attention and the attention of the manu- 
acturers. 

I shall plead for codéperation—a better under- 
tanding of one another’s problems and interests— 
to establish harmonious relations that will be of 
benefit to all. What we ask from the manufactur- 
ers is only what we willingly grant them ; that is, 
that we be given the opportunity to present our 
side of the question when they propose any changes 
that may affect our business, and our interests be 
given the protection to which it is entitled. We 
have no desire to dictate, to be meddlesome, or 
inquisitive into their affairs. Our interests are 
mutual and neither can succeed without the other. 
No one branch of the industry is greater than a 
united whole. No one branch of the industry can 
successfully function separate and apart from the 
others. But working together on a common basis 
with the welfare and the interests of our industry 
alone at stake, better results can be obtained with 
less expense, with less friction and with less dis- 
cord and the public and the consumer can be 
better and more economically served. 


The Shingle Question 


Some time ago some of the shingle manufactur- 
ers decided to make a change in the method of 
bundling which had been in practice ever since 
shingles were manufactured and proposed four 
bundles to the square or five bundles to the thou- 
sand. At this time the price of shingles was very 
high and the shingle manufacturers were feeling 
the competition of substitutes and they endeavored 
to make shingles appear cheaper to the consumer 
without any reduction in price. The distributer 
was asked to stand between the manufacturer and 
the public and guarantee that 800 shingles would 
do what had previously been required by 1,000 
shingles. 

This change was undertaken without the dis- 
tributer and the consumer being generally con- 
sulted or considered, and the result was that oppo- 
sition was aroused and a very large majority of 
the dealers were opposed to the change. Bitter and 
unjust accusations were made and many dealers 
retaliated by recommending substitutes. Substi- 
tutes gained an impetus and foothold that will be 
hard to dislodge, for, emboldened by their success, 
they are making an active and aggressive campaign 
to put shingles out of the running. 

You are all familiar with the law passed in Cal- 
ifornia that prohibits the use of shingles every- 
where—on the farm as well as in the city. For- 
tunately this law has been suspended by a refer- 
endum and it is to be hoped that it will be repealed 
when the legislature meets. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City ap- 
pointed a commission to draft a new building code. 
As it stands today it prohibits the use of shingles 
anywhere in Kansas City. In Ohio the State fire 
marshal has declared wooden shingles are a menace 
and their use must be prohibited. 

The shingle manufacturers would be much bet- 
ter fortified to battle this enemy if they could pre- 
sent a solid front of distributers and manufactur- 
ers harmonious and unembarrassed by past differ- 
ences for the retail distributer has always believed 
that shingles made the best roof for the price and 
is favorable to them. 

Today we know that a majority of the manu- 
facturers make the old pack only; some manufac- 
turers both ; still less stand by the new pack. I am 
informed that more than $200,000 was spent in 
this failure. This money could have been saved; 
there would have been no friction and discord if 
the retail dealer had been considered and consulted. 


The Low Prices of Lumber 


Recently there appeared in metropolitan jour- 
nals all over the country an advertisement of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, call- 
ing attention to the low prices of lumber. Retail lum- 
ber dealers everywhere were aroused. Many letters 
and telegrams were sent to secretaries and dealers ; 
apprehension was manifested everywhere as to the 
purpose of this advertisement and what the future 
attitude of the manufacturer would be. Not a 
Single statement contained in the advertisement 
could be challenged and yet it was unfortunate 
as it was untimely. The message it intended to 
convey, the confidence in value it was to establish 
in the public minds had been exploded by retail 
dealers in the newspapers months prior to this. 
It was unfortunate in that it appeared at a time, 
when manufacturers were enjoying a large volume 





of business and prices were rapidly advancing, 
owing to this demand, and the retailers were being 
forced to advance the prices to the consumer, 
and in many instances they could not replace the 
stock that they had sold thirty days prior for the 
price they had received for it at that time. 

The prospective builder with this ad in his hand 
went to the dealer with the thought that the time 
was right to build, but when he learned that prices 
instead of being down were going up his suspi- 


cions were aroused and he branded the retail - 


dealers as profiteers. The dealer was placed on 
the defensive but no amount of argument could 
convince the builder, fortified with this advertise- 
ment, that the retail dealer was not taking advan- 
tage of him. If the president, or secretary, of this 
or any other association had been consulted I am 
sure this advertisement would never have appeared. 

I desire here to pay tribute to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, for the prompt 
and decisive action it took in suppressing any fur- 
ther ads of this nature. The next morning after 
it appeared in the Kansas City paper the matter 
was laid before one of the directors with the 
result that this message was immediately dis- 
patched : 

“Your advertisement: entitled ‘Lumber Prices at 
Sawmills Down to Rock Bottom’ in this morning’s 
paper is unfortunate in as much as present volume 
of demand has resulted in increasing values for 
flooring and other items in markets.. This would 
indicate you are not getting correct information. 
This ad if published prior to Aug. 12, would have 
been all right but subsequent to that date we have 
had an avalanche of business; order files are 
increasing, stocks are declining and prices are 
advancing. This ad at this time and under present 
conditions will do more harm than good. Suggest 
you be very careful about 
what you say.” 

Correction and apology 
are commendable as they 
evidence a spirit of fair- 
ness and courage or prin- 
ciple, but neither can heal 
a wound nor repair @ 
wrong and it is better to 
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anticipate so that neither 
may be necessary. 

About a year ago there 
was a lot of unjust criti- 
cism of retail prices by 
some manufacturers and 
some threatened to pub- 
lish manufacturers’ prices 
in an endeavor to show 
that the retail dealer was 
blocking progress and a revival of building. The 
retail dealer had nothing to fear, but the criti- 
cism was hasty and without a semblance of justi- 
fication, for inquiry developed the fact that not 
only had retail prices of lumber declined faster 
than the prices of any other staple commodity but 
they had declined in ratio to reductions made by 
manufacturers. The retail dealer bore the burden 
of this decline and I will make the statement that 
the manufacturer did not lose one dollar of money 
actually invested in stock at that time, manufac- 
tured from the stump to the car. His stocks were 
sold for more than the cost of production or replace- 
ment for months after we started down the tobog- 
gan. His loss was failure to realize on the profits 
he had anticipated but the retail dealer’s loss was 
actual and immediate. In a short time his stock 
could be replaced for 50 percent of what he paid for 
it in good hard dollars. He sold much of it for 50 
percent of what it cost and had to bear the cost of 
handling besides; and still lumber was rolling in 
to his yard bought at peak prices. 

The manufacturers manifested a great deal more 
distress about the decline than did the retail dealer 
who took his medicine as he paid the advances. 
At a time when prices of all commodities are being 
criticised justly and unjustly, it is right and 
natural that the manufacturer should be interested 
in having-his product delivered to the consumer at 
the lowest price possible, but he has no right to ask 
the distributer to do more than his share that he 
may avert criticism. The retail dealer is not 
responsible for the wide fluctuations in the market ; 
it is the law of supply and demand that is responsi- 
ble for high prices. The same law is responsible for 
low prices and it is unjust to attempt to place the 
responsibility on the retail dealer. Let no one 
attempt to shirk his responsibility nor place the 
burden of his acts upon another’s shoulders. All we 
ask is a square deal—this we demand, nothing 
more or less. 

I could cite many other instances, but these are 





sufficient. What is the answer? Recognition by 
each that our interests are mutual and one can not 
succeed without the other; that our responsibility 
is to the public and the public looks to us for a 
square deal; codperation that begets confidence in 
one another; respect for one another; thoughtful 
consideration of one another’s interests ; regard for 
contract and a spirit of fairness for all. 


What the Retailer Is Doing 


We know a large majority of the manufacturers 
are our friends, ready to do whatever they can to 
promote our interests. But the majority have 
not been informed of what the retail lumber dealer 
has done and is doing to encourage building, and 
to build up the industry, and while he is building 
up his own business, does that which creates a 
demand for the product of the lumber manufac- 
turer. 

How many manufacturers do you suppose know 
that the retail lumber dealer sp more money 
every year advertising to the consumer, to the 
prospective home builder, than all of the manufac- 
turers spend? 

Do they know that the retail lumber dealer 
extends credit to the extent of hundred of million 
dollars every year and that it is estimated that he 
has on his books today over $400,000,000 in open 
accounts, and notes payable when the wheat is 
marketed, when the cattle are shipped, or on pay 
day, and that without this liberal credit system 
a very large percentage of the building that is 
being done would be impossible. The retail dealer 
loses more than the manufacturer every year by 
extending credit. 

Do the manufacturers know of the elaborate and 
expensive plan building service, which can be found 
in every uptodate lumberman’s office, which is 
offered free to the public together with building 
aids and assistance? Do they know of the large 
stock of building materials the retail dealer car- 
ries, consisting of everything that is required in 
the construction of a house to make building 
simple and easy for the man who wants a home, 
for the retail lumber dealer today is a building 
supply merchant and his place a building depart- 
ment store? 

The manufacturer knows nothing of the retailer’s 
cost of doing business and I have been absolutely 
surprised at the opinions some manufacturers 
have expressed regarding this, showing absolutely 
no conception of it all. Nor do they have but very 
little knowledge of the investment that is required 
to handle an uptodate lumber yard today—the real 
estate, the buildings, the large stock of merchan- 
dise of every class, the accounts on the books, the 
investment in trucks for delivery, etc. The retail 
dealers have more invested than the manufacturers. 
They should know this. 

Informing the Manufacturer 

Don’t you believe that if the manufacturer were 
fully informed regarding these things he would 
have a greater respect for the retail dealer and for 
his property investment and do you believe he 
would compete with him directly or indirectly for 
business if he knew the retail dealer were respon- 
sible for the demand that he helped to create? 


We do not claim that we are doing it all but we 
do claim that we are doing our part and that we 
are not getting the recognition and support that 
we should receive for our efforts and the money we 
are spending. The retail dealer with his millions 
invested is an economic necessity. He is an im- 
portant factor in his community; he supports 
every movement for growth and progress—finan- 
cial, social, and charitable and he is entitled to a 
fair profit on his investment and no one has a right 
to interfere in the conduct of his business or take 
from that which lawfully belongs to him. 

The manufacturer too is doing a good work to 
promote the interests of the industry and to en- 
courage building and he is entitled to full credit 
for that, and we should know that we may give 
him the credit due. 

He has his problems and grievances. We are 
entitled to his confidence, and it is not fair to him 
or to us that the entire retail industry should be 
condemned for the acts of the few. Let us get 
together and discuss these matters with a view of 
not only correcting them, but to make their recur- 
rence less probable. We ask of them that we be 
given an opportunity to discuss with them those 
matters which are of interest to us and of public 
policy. 

During the last two years the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retail dealer have gotten to- 
gether twice and discussed problems of mutual in- 
terest and this is the first time I recall, excepting 
one, meeting with manufacturers regarding grades. 

I refer ta the two conferences with the standard- 
ization committee and uniform order blanks. This 
is very encouraging but there are many other prob- 
lems that will challenge our attention very soon. 
I have reference to the building codes. This is very 
important, for no one can tell when the next attack 
will be directed. Others are: Freight rates; legis- 
lation, state- and national; advertising; grades; 
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terms; order forms; arbitration of disputes; plan 
services and others. 

I am going to recommend to this meeting that 
a permanent committee on conference be appointed 
to meet with manufacturers whenever they are 
invited, or we invite them and I would suggest that 
in selecting this committee it be so distributed that 
the interests of different sections varying widely 
mig be represented. And we can confidently be- 
lieve the manufacturers will welcome this sug- 
gestion from their friends the retail dealers. 

Whiie I have referred only to the manufacturer 
of lumber we ask the same codperation of whole- 
saler, the manufacturer of cement, of sash and 
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doors and millwork, and every other product we 
handle. We ask this in the interests of harmony, 
better business, better results and better service to 
the public. 

John Claney, Chicago, treasurer of the asso- 
eiation, submitted a summary of the financial 
standing of the organization. 

President Lloyd then appointed the following 
committees: 

Resolutions—A. M. Melone, Chairman; Charles 
Schwarz, Naperville, Ill.; J. B. Goodman, Kansas 
City; Arch Klumph, Cleveland; Fred A. Ludwig, 


Reading, Pa.; O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis; R. F. 
Mestayer, New Orleans. 


Auditing—Peter Devries, Chicago; Osear Lamp- 
land, St. Paul; George Glass, Pittsburgh. 
THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session began with 
the showing of a motion picture of the Colum- 
bia Highway and with music by the Oxford 
Male Quartet. 

This entire session was set aside for dis- 
cussions, conducted by competent leaders, of 
some of the pressing problems of the industry. 
But before opening the meeting to these dis- 
cussions President Lloyd appointed the follow- 
ing nominating committee: 

William Ryan, Toledo, chairman; M. C. Hammil, 
Cleveland; N. H. Parsons, Rockford, Ill.; Will A. 
Cavin, Sturgis, Mich.; Elmer Diebold, Pittsburgh. 


Undersize Stock from the West Coast 


The first discussion was on the subject, 
‘‘Undersize Stock from the West Coast,’’ and 
was conducted by N. C. Mather, Chicago. In 
beginning his discussion Mr. Mather stated 
that it is the custom of western mills to dress 
stock green from the saw, because of the fact 
that when the wood is dried before being 
dressed a large percentage of degrade lumber 
results. Add to this fact that the amount of 
shrinkage is not uniform, and the result is 
stock of varying dimensions. Mr. Mather 
stated that the retailer receiving this lumber 
of irregular size has no redress since accord- 
ing to the grading rules and the customs gen- 
erally followed the stock is sold subject to 
natural shrinkage. This, is satisfactory, of 
course, to manufacturer and wholesaler, but 
the retailer must meet the complaints of car- 
penters and contractors whose work is made 
much more difficult by irregular sizes. Mr. 
Mather then read a resolution that he asked 


be referred to the committee on resolutions. 
This resolution asked that lumber be dressed 
after drying instead of before, that the grad- 
ing rules be amended to state that sizes refer 
to dry stock and suggesting that members of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion refrain so far as possible from using this 
lumber until the suggested changes are made. 


Would Negotiate on Change-in Rules 


A. M. Melone, of Minneapolis, stated that 
some years ago his company had changed 
from northern pine dimension to fir and had 
had little difficulty with customers in making 
the shift. In his opinion it is asking much of 
the west Coast manufacturers to change their 
processes of manufacture. Eastern dealers are 
strong for thick and wide dimension; in fact, 
he thinks they go to too great lengths on this 
point. ; 

J. B. Goodman, Kansas City, expressed the 
belief that the association should be careful 
about declaring a boycott, for such the latter 
part of the resolution seemed to him to be. 

L. L. Barth, of Chicago, stated that the 
resolution did not seem to him to deelare a 
boycott. His yards have been refusing to buy 
fir because of the great amount of trouble 
caused by irregular sizes, Much of the fir 
dimension sent out has to be hauled back, be- 
cause carpenters will not use it; but no such 
trouble has been experienced with southern 
pine. Mr. Barth expressed himself as opposed 
to a boycott but as favorable to the opening 
of negotiations looking to a change. 

Oscar Lampland, St. Paul, suggested that 
a more important matter is getting mills to 
pass on inspections more quickly. 

The resolution was referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 


Miniature Houses Aid in Making Sales 


Don Critehfield, of Lincoln, Neb., led the 
discussion about the value of miniature dwell- 
ings for exhibition purposes. He illustrated 
his discussion with slides showing a number 
of representative small structures. A mer- 
chant’s problem in selling consists of knowing 
his goods, his customer and himself. He must 
get his customer’s attention, convince him and 
close the deal. There are numerous ways of 
attracting attention, but the most practicable 
for the lumber dealer are the written article, 
pictures and working models. 

A full sized house would be the best means, 
but since it is not practicable to have a dozen 
different sizes and styles for selling purposes 
the miniature house is an excellent substitute. 
Mr. Critchfield then told of the uses to which 
he had put these miniature buildings and the 
very great aids they had proved in the business 
of making sales, 

A. M. Melone, Minneapolis, told of the Carr- 
Cullen exhibit of a miniature village at the 
Northwestern retail convention last winter and 
stated that it was generally conceded to have 
been the most striking and instructive exhibit 
in the entire lists of exhibits. 

Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, told of the 
success of the Cleveland building show and 
stated that a fund of $20,000 is being raised 
to finance another show later in the winter. He 
stated that as an officer of a building and loan 
company he had borrowed a miniature house 
and used it for a window display. The company 
after a careful count for a time estimated that 
195,000 people had stopped and spent some 
time looking at it. 


Committee to Report on Use of Models 


W. W. Wood, Birmingham, Ala., told of his 
display of a miniature building at the Alabama 
State fair. 

Mr. Critchfield told of a garage his company 
had used in a parade. <A truck was placed in- 
side as motive power. Following this the com- 
pany sold the building, asking for mailed bids. 
Each bid, of course, indicated a prospect; and 
as a result some twenty other garages were sold. 

N. C. Mather, of Chicago, told of a house 
built in the city in one day. It attracted im- 
mense publicity, and dealers estimated that 
one thousand house sales could be traced direct- 
ly to it. 

R. B. Chapman, Syracuse, stated that in his 








city lumbermen had to consider the poor man 
who was being pressed by high rents and who 
needed a house of his own. These yarious 
methods of visualization are- helping -#ealers 
to reach and educate these people. he 

The matter of miniature houses was referred 
for investigation and subsequent report to a 
committee to be appointed by the president. 


Inspections and Settlements for Off-Grade 


J. N. Daniels, Kansas City, in opening the 
discussion of ‘‘Inspections’’ asked and an 
swered three questions. The first was in regard 
to the length of time stock should be held for 
inspection. In his opinion this time should be 
from two weeks to thirty days. An early ad 
justment is in the interest both of buyer and ot 
seller. The longer period should be allowed 
in ease purchase has been made from a whole 
saler or commission dealer; but if purchase has 
been made direct from the mill the adjustment 
should be made in less time. The second was 
in regard to the price that should be paid for 
off-grade stock. This is a difficult matter and 
should be settled in the spirit of the Golden 
Rule rather than according to hard and fast 
regulations. If the off-grade stock is not 
ordinarily carried by the dealer it is a great 
hardship to require him to buy it at any price. 
If it is carried and can be used in a reasonable 
time, the regular price for that grade may be 
paid. Mr. Daniels bought a car of No, 1 stuff 
and found when it arrived that it contained a 
large amount of No. 2. He paid the market 
price for the No. 2, tho he was fully stocked 
with this material and had to carry it an extra 
long time before selling it. He also was com- 
pelled to place an additional order for No. 1 on 
a rising market. ; 

The third question asked by Mr. Daniels 
concerned the justice of the 5 percent clause 
in the grading rules. In his opinion it is un- 
just and should be stricken out. Not all mills 
have competent inspectors, and it seems pos- 
sible that some mills might deliberately take 
advantage of the rules to work off low grade 
stock. The mill suffers no loss if it is paid 
according to the grade actually shipped, and 
there seems no good reason that a retailer 
should pay No. 1 prices for No. 2 stock or 
that he should bear all the loss due to the 
variation from grade. 


Mills Should Be Penalized for Degrade 


J. W. Martin, chairman of the grades com- 
mittee, Southern Pine Association, stated that 
the quality of mill grading is being improved 
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by the issuance of certificates to mill graders 
by the official inspectors of the Southern Pine 
Association. He also added that shipments 
more than one grade below specification do 
not fill the order and should be refused en- 
tirely. In his opinion it is not right that in 
payment for material that fails to make the 
grade the usual spread in prices should pre- 
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vail. He thinks the mill making the ship- 
ment should be penalized to the extent of a 
reasonable deduction from prevailing prices 
on the degrade. Lumber grading is not an 
exact science and never can be, and the 5 
percent clause was placed in the rule to allow 
for the difference of opinion among inspectors. 


Losses in Handling Degrades to Be Tabulated 


Guy Gray, Cleveland, referred to rules of 
other manufacturers’ associations. He stated 
that he did not think the matter one of great 
importance in practice, and he suggested that 
it might easily be taken care of individually 
until such time as the rule is amended. 


Mr. Martin then stated that he believed 
there were some millmen who needed dis- 
ciplining in the matter of shipping off-grade 
stock and that he would be glad if this dis- 
cipline could be applied. He suggested that 
members of the National Retail association 
tabulate actual figures showing losses incurred 
thru the operation of this rule. With some- 
thing definite of this kind he had no doubt 
but that the retailers could get any changes 
they desired made in the rules. 

J. B. Goodman suggested a resolution pre- 
senting the retailers’ position to the manu- 
facturers in an effort to reach a mutually sat- 
isfactory solution. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Association, stated that the discussion had 


GOV. J. A. O. PREUS, 
of Minnesota ; 
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Citizenship 
been highly valuable, that his association in- 
vited just such discussions and that he would 
present the matter to his association. 
Favors Compulsory Trade Arbitration 


Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., began the dis- 
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PURCHASE ORDER 


The Blank Lumber Company 
City, State 
...+y 192... Seller’s No. . . .. Salesman’s No. . . .. Buyer’s No... . 


Space for 
Association 
Emblem 











Invoice to. 
Ship to...... 


At ieee ene 
R. R. Delivery... . Price F. O. B. Cars at..........:. 


* Specify definitely number of feet or pieces. Unless otherwise specified, a carload of lumber prodacts 
shall be of fair average weight but not less than minimum nor more than maximum car. 


*Quantity 


. 








Description and specification (substitutes not accepted) 











TERMS: Freight net cash. The amount of invoice less freight paid, is subject to the following settle- 
ments: (a) Cash less 2% if paid within five days after arrival of car as shown by date on expense bill. (b) 
Net if closed within five days from arrival of car by note or trade acceptance, due 99 days from date of 
invoice and bill of lading. (c) Invoice not discounted or closed by acceptance is net and due in 60 days from 
date of invoice and subject to sight draft 65 days after date of invoice. 


It Is Agreed: 


CANCELLATION—(1) That failure to ship this order within days from date shall give the buyer 
the option to cancel, but this agreement shall not be construed to constitute cancellation without request 
in wend received by seller from buyer, five days prior to shipment, and order is not subject to can- 

e 


cellation before expiration of the due date, as shown above, nor of special stock in process of manufac- 
ture, without the consent of the seller. 


UNLOADING—(2) That contents of car shall be unloaded upon delivery. 

COMPLAINTS—(3) That seller shall be notified promptly in case of complaint on grade or tally, and con- 
tents held for a reasonable time at-seller’s expense and disposition. 

INSPECTION—(4) That official inspection according to established grading rules specified of the species 
described herein shall govern unless otherwise agreed or adiusted. 

DISPOSITION OF MATERIAL—(5) That hardwood shall be held intact unless otherwise agreed. 

(6) That buyer may use any part of a shipment (except, see No. 5 herein) and in such case shall pay 
at invoice price for all that part. used. 

(7) That remainder of shipment. shall be held intact for official inspection, or adjustment. Stock deter- 
mined to be up to grade shall be paid for according to invoice price; stock below grade to remain prop- 
erty of seller, unless otherwise agreed. 

COST OF INSPECTION—(8) That in case any official inspection shows material to be not more than 5% off- 
grade, provided the variation does not extend more than one grade below that invoiced, or if tally is not 
short more than 1% of invoice quantity, it shall be deemed an acceptable shipment on contract, and all 
costs of such _ shall be paid by the buyer; otherwise, costs shall be paid by the seller. 


see isputes arising which are not covered by official inspection may be submitted for 
arbitration. 





FREIGHT RATES AND WAR TAX—Government tax and any advance in freight rates to be paid by the 
uyer; any reduction in freight rates to be credited to buyer. 

UNAVOIDABLE DELAYS—This order is contingent upon strikes, Acts of God, and causes beyond Buyer’s 
or Seller’s control. 
INSERT HERE ANY CHANGES, OR ADDITIONS, IN THIS ORDER BEFORE SIGNING: 


This order is taken subject to acceptance or re- 





jection by seller’s home office at (BLANK) within 


: days from date or receipt hereof, 
to be forthwith confirmed to Buyer. 


r Accepted subject to terms and conditions named 
erein, 
THE (BLANK) LUMBER COMPANY. 


(Seller) (Firm Narhe) 


Salesman’s Signature anager or Purchasing Agent (Title) 


Original copy to Seller, returned to Buyer, with signed confirmation; duplicate copy to Seller; triplicate 
copy to Buyer. 


cussion of ‘‘Compulsory Arbitration’’ by’ stat- 
ing that the compulsory element in arbitration 
gave it real value. Otherwise it can have little 
authority and can perform only part of its pos- 
sible function. In the case of voluntary arbi- 
tration a man will not consent to submit to it 
unless fairly sure his contention will be up- 
held. An experience in which an association 
member canceled an order because the price had 
dropped convineed his State association that 
there was distinct need for such a provision in 
the association bylaws. A man is not com- 
pelled to join an association nor, having joined, 
to remain in it. But laws of at least some 
States uphold the right of an association to es- 
tablish rules of conduct to which its members 
must conform if they desire to retain their mem- 
bership. The Grain Dealers’ Association has 
built up a reputation of having members who 
are fair and honorable; and the time seems to 
have arrived when lumber dealers can achieve 
the same reputation in the same way. Mr. 
Ludwig then proposed a resolution to the effect 
that since disputes can be settled by arbitra- 
tion at a saving of time and money the conven- 
tion endorse the preparation of a suitable by- 
law and the arrangement with other associa- 
tions whereby disputes must be settled by arbi- 
tration. 


For Voluntary Arbitration; Result to Bind 


President Lloyd stated that while he believed 
in arbitration he objected to the compulsory 
elause, as he did not believe the time was yet 
ripe for it. 


J. B. Goodman stated that he thought volun- 
tary arbitration was better than compulsory, 
and that he believed instead of expelling an 
unethical dealer from the association he should 
be kept in the organization and reformed, 


It was suggested that in some States the laws 
might not admit of a man’s being expelled from 
the association for refusing to submit a dis- 
pute to arbitration and that the association 
might lay itself liable to damage suits. 


W. 8S. Dickason, of Kansas City, suggested 


‘ that it would be preferable to adopt voluntary 


arbitration with the provision that once agreed 
to the findings of the arbitration boa.d should 
be binding upon the parties involved, under pen- 
alty of expulsion from the association. 


Paul Collier, secretary of the New York re- 
tail association, stated that judging from prac- 
tical experience the time has not yet come in 
New York for the adoption of the compulsory 
feature of arbitration. 


At Mr. Goodman’s suggestion Mr. Ludwig 
accepted an amendment to his resolution to sub- 
stitute voluntary for compulsory arbitration, 
with the provision that once arbitration is 
agreed to the findings must be accepted. With 
this change the resolution was referred to the 
resolutions eommittee. 


Guy Gray, Cleveland, presented that part of 
the report of the standardization committee 
that dealt with the uniform order blank. This 
order blank is reproduced on this page and 
contains in itself the substance of the report. 
Mr. Gray gave an account of the labors of the 
committee and the reasons for its various de- 
cisions. Upon Mr. Dickason’s motion the mat- 
ter of the blank and its use was referred to the 
board of directors. 


Desire to Have Storage Charge Retained 


L. L. Barth, Chicago, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee, devoted most of his report 
to the matter of the $10 penalty on cars held 
at reconsignment points. Mr. Barth stated 
that wholesalers who sell transit cars have been 
active in trying to get this penalty removed. 
His committee and the attorneys engaged by it 
have been successful so far in having the 
penalty retained. Final decision will be made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission prob- 
ably some time next year. Mr. Barth made 
repeated statements to the effect that the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is not 
antagonistic to wholesalers but is merely trying 
to abate the abuse of the transit car privilege. 

Discussion of this report was deferred until 
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the meeting of the executive session called for 
the afternoon. 


Annual Banquet and Entertainment 


The annual banquet and entertainment will be 
held this evening in the flag draped Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel, where the meetings of 
the convention have taken place. The final 
session tomorrow will be devoted to further dis- 
cussion of practical problems. 

The Chicago dealers have been providing en- 
tertainment for the visiting ladies. Wednesday 
afternoon they were given an auto tour thru 
the Chicago parks and tea was served at the 
South Shore Country Club. Thursday after- 
noon was devoted to the Field Museum. 


DDB 


THERE ARE approximately 44,000 retail lum- 
ber yards in this country, capitalized at about 
$1,386,000,000, and handling from 25,000,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 


SOUTHERN LOGGING PROGRAM 


New Orweans, La., Oct. 17.—Secretary 
James Boyd, of the Southern Logging Associa- 
tion, has announced the program for the annual 
convention to be held in this city at the Grune- 
wald Hotel, on Oct. 25, 26 and 27. 

The meeting will be called to order Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. Reports of the officers 
will be read, followed by an address by V. H. 
Sonderegger, State forester of Louisiana, on 
‘Practical Side of Forestry as Applied to the 
Southland.’’ A discussion will then take place 
on ‘‘Tree Cutting—Which Is Most Economical 
Cutting—By Daily Wage, by Thousand Feet 
or by Contract?’’ The discussion will ‘relate 
particularly to pine, cypress and hardwoods. 
Tuesday afternoon’s session will be devoted 
mainly to a discussion on ‘‘My Most Trouble- 
some Experience During the Year, and How I 
Conquered It,’’ in which eighteen men _ will 
participate. This subject will be further ‘dis- 
cussed at following sessions, the first hour of 
each session to be devoted to it. Henry H. 
Tryon, forester, together with James W. Sewall, 
forest engineer, will deliver an address on 
‘¢Proven Method of Timber Surveying and 
Estimating,’’ followed by a discussion. ‘‘ Spark 
Arresting Devices, Correct Installation and 
Maintenance’’ will be the subject of a talk by 
W. O. McCurdy, department of conservation of 
Louisiana, followed by a discussion, bringing 
out the points as to the location of main line 
and spurs, including methods of track laying, 
tracklaying machines, and whether the size of 
steel gangs have been reduced. 

Wednesday morning, following the discussion 
to which the first hour is devoted, an address 
will be delivered by Oscar Marsan, of the Op- 
denweyer-Alcus Cypress Co., Hope Villa, La., on 
‘‘Changing from Pull Boat to Skidding.’’ A 
discussion will then be held covering the an- 
swers to questionnaires on specifications for 
logging cars. The Wednesday afternoon session 
will open with a continuation of the scheduled 
discussion, followed by discussions on ‘‘ Logging 
with Tractors and Motor Trucks,’’ ‘‘Logging 
with Teams,’’ ‘‘Location of Camps,’’ ‘‘Saving 
of Wood Over Coal’’ and ‘‘ Boarding Houses,’’ 
followed by S. J. Hinton, of the Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., Finkbine, Miss., whose address will be 
on ‘*Foremen’s Meetings.’’ 

After the usual discussion, Thursday morning, 
Maj. Frank J. Chalaron, M. D., chairman of the 
committee on first aid, New Orleans chapter, 
American Red. Cross, will deliver an address on 
‘¢First Aid Methods,’’ after which will follow 
a discussion on ‘‘Safety First.’’ ‘‘ Benefits of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Our Logging Camp,’’ will 
be the subject of a talk by J. R. Carr, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Cohay, Miss. Thursday 
afternoon will be devoted to election of officers, 
unfinished business, and moving picture of log- 
ging operations, after which adjournment will 
be taken, 
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BEFORE INDIANS PROCURED METAL AXES from 
white men, they occasionally cut down, or 
bruised down, trees with stone axes; but when 
they wanted to fell a tree, they usually burnt it 
down. * 


Northern Logging Congress Gathers 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—Members of 
the Northern Logging Congress adopted a new 
constitution and bylaws at their annual meet- 
ing here today. It was reported by a committee 
consisting of L. Peterson, Antigo, Wis.; S. D. 
Switzer, Wabeno, Wis., and W. F. Merrill, 
Chassell, Mich. It provides for the support of 
the association by the 
smaller regional asso- 
siations, each paying 
$25 initial membership 
fee and $75 dues each 
year, all concerns en- 
gaged in logging being 
eligible as active mem- 





S. D. SWITZER, 
Wabeno, Wis. ; 
Elected President 





bers. Concerns interest- 
ed thru furnishing log- 
ging equipment or mate- 
rials may become asso- 
ciate members, paying 
$10 membership and $10 
yearly dues. Officers are 
president, vice president, 
treasurer and nine directors, forming the 
executive committee which elects the secre- 
tary. 

This was the first meeting of the congress 





in Minneapolis and the first in which the Minne- 
sota Loggers’ Association has participated. 
Sessions are at the West Hotel and this evening 
the annual banquet was held. Music and other 
entertainment features were furnished by thy 
Minnesota Loggers’ Association. The program 
will continue thru tomorrow. 

President J. D. Twomey, of Internationa! 
Falls, Minn., was in the chair, and Roy V. 
Norbeck, secretary of the Minnesota Loggers’ 
Association, acted as secretary in the absence: 
of Secretary R. A. Fultz. <A report from Myr. 
Fultz was read on the finances of the associa- 
tion, showing receipts of $200 and a balanc- 
of $124.86 on hand. 

Herbert S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, spoke on 
‘‘Benefits of Organization,’’ telling how the 
Minnesota Loggers’ Association has functioned 
and has worked to standardize living conditions 
and wages in the camps. He urged every logger 
to take an active part in organization work. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President—S. D. Switzer, Wabeno, Wis. 
Vice president—F. H. Gilmore, Cusson, Minn. 
Treasurer—Albert Lang. 


Executive committee—Wisconsin, J. R. McQuil 
lan, John Ross, J. P. Dolan; Minnesota, H. S§. 
Gilkey, T. S. Whitten, T. M. Partridge; Michigan. 
Joseph Boyce, W. F. Merrill, M. J. Fox. 





THE NUMBER OF ACTIVE SAWMILLS in the 
United States, averaged for 1914-1918, was 
26,980. Workers in sawmills and in the woods 
in this country, averaged for 1899, 1904, 1909, 
and 1914, 630,131 men. 





National Retail Federation Meets 


On Wednesday evening the National Federa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Associations met in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, with Chairman James 
R. Moorehead presiding. The meeting was a 
busy one, given over to a discussion of problems 
which are of national scope. The first matter 
discussed was the plan of affiliation proposed 
by John E. Lloyd, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
would permit the two organizations to consoli- 
date their efforts and thereby present a united 
front in matters of national import. The plan 
was discussed from all angles and after those 
present had thoroly familiarized themselves with 
the proposal the following motion was carried 
unanimously : 


That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
National Federation of Retail Lumber Associations 
is in full accord with the idea of a national or- 
ganization of lumber merchants, or of associations 
of lumber merchants; 

That this conference recommend to the State 
and regional associations the calling of a meeting 
immediately prior to their annual conventions for 
the purpose of considering the proposal submitted 
by President Lloyd, of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association ; 

That at such conference any other proposal may 
be suggested ; j 

That at such preliminary meeting, not only shall 
officers and directors be invited, but any other 
members at the discretion of the presidents of the 
State or regional associations ; 

That the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation be invited to have a representative at each 
such preliminary meeting. 


James A. Moorehead then submitted a reso- 
lution, which after thoro discussion was adopted 
as follows: 


With unemployment a subject for serious con- 
cern, as evidenced by the recent conference at 
Washington with highest official sanction, and with 
the housing shortage a continuing national problem, 
it is increasingly evident that national welfare is 
demanding a more general active resumption of 
home building, now largely prevented by inadequate 
available funds -for such purpose. Popular con- 
tributions thru building and loan associations pro- 
vide funds for that sole purpose, without any inter- 
ference with the financing of general business, there- 
fore any departure from the established policy of 
favoring such investment is deplored as increasing 


the difficulty of solving the above problems. Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Federation of Retail 
Lumber Associations, representing upward of ten 
thousand material dealers, in annual conference at 
Chicago, this 19th day of October, 1921, most 
heartily endorses the proposed amendment to the 
new revenue bill whereby there shall be exempt 
from Federal tax so much of the amount received 
by an individual as dividends or interest from 
domestic building and loan associations, organized 
and operated exclusively for the benefit of their 
members, as does not exceed five hundred ($500) 
dollars; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the conference committee on such 
revenue bill when appointed. 

The matter of the tariff on lumber was then 
considered and a resolution was adopted to be 
forwarded to the proper committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives protesting in 
the name of the Federation the imposition of 
any tariff on lumber and shingles from Canada. 
The chairman was also empowered to appoint 
whatever committee or committees he may deem 
necessary and instruct such committee or com- 
mittees to go to Washington to appear before 
either the House or the Senate, in advocacy of 
the building and loan legislation. as outlined 
in the resolution adopted, and to protest against 
a tariff on lumber. 

The matter of standard sizes received con- 
siderable attention and the following was 
adopted: : 

That this Federation approves the action of the 
standardization conference held in the Green Room, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 18, 1921, and re- 
quests the secretaries of constituent and other re- 
tail lumber associations to send copies of the sizes 
as adopted at said standardization conference to 
the members of their assocaitions, to the end that 
each retail lumber merchant may specify in his 
orders the sizes as adopted by said standardization 
conference. 

Following this, an election was held, result- 
ing in the reélection of the following officers: 

Chairman—James R. Moorehead, Kansas City. 

Vice Chairman—L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati. 

Vice Chairman—H. P. Gold, Middletown, N. Y. 

Treasurer—A. C, Johnson, Dubuque. 

Secretary—George Wilson-Jones, Chicago. 
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COUNTRY DEMANDS LOWER RATES 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 15.—H. N. Proebstel, 
traffic manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, has returned from Chicago, after 
a swing around the southern route, impressed 
by the overwhelming sentiment in favor of rail- 
road rate reductions. He states that those in- 
fluences which formerly supported higher sched- 
ules are now convinced that lower rates are an 
absolute necessity. In particular the National 
Industrial Traffic League has adopted a resolu- 
tion in favor of reduced rates, as have also the 
organizations representing grain and hay, live 
stock, cement, hardwood lumber and agricultural 
implements. ‘‘They are all asking for substan- 
tial rate reductions as a needed boon to the 
restoration of good ‘business,’’ says Mr. 
Proebstel. At the time Congress passed the 
Transportation Act, providing a readjustment 
of rates so that the railroads could earn 6 per- 
cent, the argument was that the lines were en- 
titled to that return, but now the general atti- 
tude is that the railroad executives seem to be 
losing their ‘‘ punch,’’ are passing up real, bona 
fide opportunities, are hiding behind the laws, 
and appear to take the stand that they prefer 
high rates and no business to low rates and a 
definite earning power for their lines. ‘‘I don’t 
see how rate reductions can be delayed much 
longer,’’ continued Mr. Proebstel. ‘‘The senti- 
ment is like a flood, which when released will 
carry everything in front of it. Even the rail- 
roads themselves, in asking for the abolition of 
the surtax on Pullmans, are supporting the prin- 
ciple of lower rates, to the extent noted. There 
will certainly be something doing in rates, not 
later than the inevitable reductions in railroad 
wage scales and the assurance of cheaper fue) 
after the present coal contracts have expired.’’ 

Mr. Proebstel was particularly impressed by 
the volume of lumber business in California, re- 
ferring to Los Angeles, for which city a total 
of 135,000,000 feet of lumber moved thru San 
Pedro in September. 


BOSTON PREPARES TO HANDLE COAST FIR 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 15.—A Boston lumber 
terminal for fir, opening up a vast market that 
up to the present time has been closed to west 
Coast forest products, is the practical assur- 
ance given by John N. Cole, commissioner of 
public works for Massachusetts. Mr. Cole left 
last night for the East, after having attended 
the first international and the tenth annual 
national convention of the American Association 
of Port Authorities. His announcement of the 
plans for the establishment of a terminal com- 
pany to distribute Pacific coast lumber thru the 
New England States came as a pleasant sur- 
prise, and it is generally regarded as one of the 
most important developments of the meeting of 
port experts in this city. Mr. Cole stated that 
the fulfilment of the plan would accom- 
plish two noteworthy results: First—The 
stabilization of lumber production in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Second—The stabilization of 
the supply of lumber in New England. The 
terminal, which will cover at least 1,500 acres, 
will have adequate rail connections, and will 
affotd storage space for Coast lumber. Califor- 
nia delegates were interested in his statement 
that not only would the terminal provide space 
for the fir and cedar of the north Pacifie coast, 
but would also take care of redwood. After a 
conference with officials of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which is rendering all the 
assistance at its command, Mr. Cole left for 
home. He will report to the governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and within a short time will take a 
committee of west Coast lumbermen and en- 
gineers over the proposed site. Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager of the association, says: 





The more we look into the plans submitted by 
Mr. Cole the better they look. Probably within 
thirty days west Coast representatives will take 
part in a conference in Boston, and will assist in 
putting the terminal enterprise in motion. The 
terminal will be served by the Boston & Maine 
and the Boston & Albany, and will be available 
for wide distribution of west Coast forest products 
by & truck; and thru these connections we shall be 
able to reach a great manufacturing district, from 
which heretofore we have been excluded by geo- 
graphical barriers, and will be in a position to meet 


the lumber requirements of about 12 percent of the 
opulation of the United States. We are not over- 
ooking the fact that the terminal will open up a 
wonderful opportunity for boxing and crating 
stock, giving west Coast manufacturers a chance 
to realize on low grade output that heretofore 
has been a problem. 

In making his announcement to the port ex- 
perts, Mr. Cole said: 

The Port of Boston will handle the lumber prod- 
uct just as the Port of New Orleans has long taken 
care of the cotton output. A shipper in Seattle 
will put a cargo in a vessel consigned to the termi- 
nal company. Attached to the shipment will be a 
bill of lading, against which the shipper will be 
privileged to draw approximately 70 percent of the 
value of the cargo. It seems to me that under 
such a plan the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest 
would not be dependent upon fluctuating market 
conditions or an uncertain demand. 

We are greatly in need of west Coast lumber. 
Hundreds of thousands of persons in New England 
and adjacent States are now unable to build homes. 
Spruce lumber laid down in Boston costs from $40 
to $60 a thousand, as contrasted with $12 to $20 
a few years ago. From Boston north into Maine 
lumber operations are almost completed. The 
Maine forests are denuded. Canadian lumber hesi- 
tates, on account of the demand for wood pulp; 
and we are turning to the forest products of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Cole explained that the proposed site of 
the terminal was being reclaimed thru sluicing 
and dumping operations, and when completed 
would have a 30-foot channel alongside. The 
plan at present contemplated setting aside 160 
acres, or more if necessary, for lumber. 


ORDERS ARE 126 PERCENT OF OUTPUT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 15.—Largely increased 
orders, with uppers close to list and common 
quite soft, with no strength to cutting, the 
Oriental export movement continuing, and Coast 
and intercoastal business brisk, are some of the 
high lights of the fir situation. Altho this is 
the second week of active buying, the impulse 
has come so suddenly as to be almost phenom- 
enal. On that account, there is difference of 
opinion as to whether it is speculative and transi- 
tory, or is a definite start on a nationwide effort 
to replace the stocks that vanished entirely or 
became hopelessly broken during the prolonged 
interval of depression. The situation is so 
extraordinary as to have called forth a special 
bulletin from Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
He sets forth that the second active selling week 
for manufacturers in nearly two years may be 
ascribed to the buying of dealers who want to 
fill short retail stocks, and to the activity of 
wholesalers speculating on poorly balanced mill 
stocks. During the week 102 association mills 
sold 82,550,798 feet of lumber, of which 41 per- 
cent was sold to move by water. New business 
was 26 percent above production, and 20 percent 
above shipments. Production, at 65,775,961 
feet, was 16 percent below normal. Shipments 
were 66,062,119 feet. Business for rail delivery 
was 1,618 cars; shipments, 1,514 cars; un- 
shipped balance, 3,639 cars. Coastwise and in- 
tereoastal cargo shipments totaled 12,007,525 
feet; export, 8,634,594 feet. Mr. Allen makes 
this comment: 





Conceding that current buying has apparently 
not yet reached its peak, well informed lumber- 
men nevertheless say the sudden demand is likely 
to fade as quickly as it developed. 

Fundamental to stability in the lumber industry 
is normal purchasing in industrial and railroad 
requirements. These two factors are conspicu- 
ously missing in the present situation—the rail- 
roads confining their purchasing to urgent repairs 
and replacements; and wood-using industries prac- 
tically not buying, altho the prospects are good. 

Unemployment in the Pacific Northwest lumber 
industry continues around 38 percent. Prohibitive 
freight rates are primarily the reason for this un- 
employment inasmuch as producing regions located 
more closely to eastern and middlewestern markets 
are underselling west Coast woods to just about 
the extent of the freight differential against west 
Coast woods. 

During recent months the Pacific Northwest 
industry as a whole has been losing $2.50 a thou- 
sand on its lumber production. Naturally under 
this condition mills of this region can not longer 
take the freight rate differential against them 
out of the f. o. b. mill price. 


All in all, the swing of the pendulum, in lum- 
ber as in other commodities, is toward industrial 
equilibrium. The cities are buying to some 
extent, with extensive construction enterprises 
scheduled for the immediate future. Residen- 
tial construction is making considerable head- 


way in fir. Seattle wholesalers note with inter- 
est a report that the Portland district has been 
entirely cleaned of its uppers, and that the 
California trade has not yet begun to be sup- 
plied. A feature of the present situation is 
that transits are fewer. Those rolling a short 
time ago have reached diversion points and for 
most part have been taken up; and prices today, 
coupled with the late season, have made the 
transit game rather more risky than usual. 





FORESEES SEASON OF GREAT. PROSPERITY 


_ SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 15.—An interesting re- 
view of lumber conditions in Nebraska and ad- 
joining States was given by D. S. Yarges, of 
Omaha, at the Thursday luncheon of Seattle 
wholesalers. Mr. Yarges, after observing that 
the city trade had been fairly active, brought 
out the point that the country trade had been 
dormant from the fact that the farmers had 
been hard hit on prices of agricultural products. 
He gave a keen analysis to prove that country 
business is conjectural and problematical, say- 
ing: 

I look for a short buying interval this fall, due 
to the advance in the market. don’t believe 
dealers will do any great amount of business, 
since every transaction is to a greater or less 
extent on a cash basis, and some customers would 
prefer to take a chance on an advance of $2 or so 
in the spring than to make extensive purchases 
now. There is a good crop, but the farmers are 
getting nothing for it. Stocks are low. Many 
yards couldn’t fill a good house bill. About the 
only thing you can get from a country yard is 
an immediate demand order, and you couldn’t 
take a future order from one of them on a bet. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Yarges found a great deal 
of encouragement in the optimistic attitude of 
the heavy construction engineers and contrac- 
tors, who look for increasing good business and 
believe that the new year will open satisfac- 
torily. This business, coupled with the residen- 
tial construction and the general building move- 
ment, he believes will open up a season of great 
prosperity for lumbermen. 

Another guest at the luncheon was R. P. 
Shannon, of the R. P. Shannon Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., Vancouver, B. C. After having listened 
to a round-table discussion of. the market, Mr. 
Shannon said: 


Conditions in Canada seem in large measure to 
parallel those on this side of the line. Uppers 
are strong and higher. There is very little cut- 
ting business. The local market is strong and 
active, due to extensive building operations. The 
country is buying nothing, but dealers anticipated 
a considerable revival by next spring. Crops are 
rather “spotted.” There is a heavy export demand, 
with the same insistent inquiry from Japan for 
cedar as has developed here, but with the govern- 
ment controlling exports of cedar. Baby squares 
are in demand, but shipping space is scarce and 
hard to get. 


FIFTEEN JOIN THE SHINGLE BRANCH 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 15.—During the last 
few days fifteen new members have been en- 
rolled in the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Asssociation, the list being as 
follows: 





Straight members—Feazle Shingle Co., Shamo- 
kawa, Wash.; Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. (mill at Selleck); Bucoda Shingle Co., 
Bucoda, Wash. ; Dodd Lumber & Shingle Co., Silver 
Beach, Wash.; Futurity Investment Co., Belling- 
ham, Wash. (mill at Silver Beach) ; Quality Shingle 
Co., Edmonds, Wash.; Grondy Lake Shingle Co., 
Concrete, Wash. ; Disque Shingle Co., Joyce, Wash. ; 
Kotula Logging & Shingle Co., Pe Ell, Wash.; 
Kalama Shingle Co., Kalama, Wash.; Tacoma Elec- 
tric Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash.; C. A. Hancock 
Shingle Co., West Timber, Ore.; Taylor & Young 
Lumber Co., Kapowsin, Wash. 

Rite-Grade members—Bench Shingle Co., Hamil- 
ton, Wash. ; Quinault Shingle Co., Neilton, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


Exxins, W. Va., Oct. 17.—The name of the 
Woodford Lumber Co. of this place has been 
changed to Morrison, Gross & Co., effective Uct. 
12. The company will continue the manufac- 
ture and sale of West Virginia hardwoods as 
formerly, with the following officers: President, 
Cecil Gross; vice president and general man- 
ager, G. H. Morrison; secretary and treasurer, 
C. A. Gross. The company has mills and yards 
at Beverly, W. Va., and yards at Elkins. ’ 
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CLUBMEN FOREGATHER FOR FALL ACTIVITIES 


PLAN FOR LUMBERMEN’S DAY 
JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 13.—A definite program 


for Lumbermen’s Day at the Mississippi State . 


Fair, Oct. 20, was outlined at today’s meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club. The meeting was 
presided over by President C. E. Klumb, who 
has been away for two months. There was a 
very high percentage of members present. 
Thirty thousand or forty thousand visitors are 
expected on Lumbermen’s Day and a large per- 
centage of these will be in some way connected 
with the lumber business. Extensive arrange- 
ments are being made to show visitors a good 
time. The Lumbermen’s Club, with visiting lum- 
bermen as guests, will lunch and meet at the 
fair grounds. Several companies are furnishing 
lumber exhibits. 





DISCUSS ANTISHINGLE ORDINANCE 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 15.—At its regular week- 
ly meeting, Saturday, Oct. 15, the Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club of Denver entertained Mr. 
Noll, father of J. G. Noll, president of the club 
and head of the J. G. Noll Lumber Co. 

The meeting was given over largely to dis- 
cussion of an ordinance which will likely come 
before the Denver city council in the near fu- 
ture, proposing to bar the use of wood shingles 
in Denver. A committee consisting of President 
Noll, Vice President O. O. Russell, H. S. Barku- 
loo, of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., and T. C. 
Rewick, of the Interstate Lumber Co., was ap- 
pointed to secure data for the purpose of re- 
sisting the passage of such an ordinance. 

Speaking of conditions in the retail trade, 
Vice President Russell said business is fair in a 
few of the large towns in Colorado, but shows 
no activity in the country towns. ‘‘ Farmers are 
not buying lumber,’’ he declared. 





The Denver Knot Hole Club will resume its 
regular meetings, Saturday, Oct. 22, and will 
meet every two weeks thereafter, until the an- 
nual convention of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in January. 





MEMPHIANS OPPOSED TO CAPPER BILL 


MermpuHis, TENN., Oct. 18.—While declaring 
its belief in conservation of the forest resources 
of the United States, the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis went on record, thru the adoption of 
resolutions, at its regular semimonthly meeting 
at the Hotel Gayoso last Saturday afternoon, 
as unalterably opposed to the Capper bill now 
pending in Congress on the theory that ‘‘it sets 
aside the constitutional property rights of pri- 
vate citizens,’? and as asserting that ‘‘any 
forestry legislation should clearly define its 
requirements and should not create a situation in 
which the private owner of timber lands can be 
harassed by regulations imposed, from time to 
time, by Government officials.’’ It also opposed 
any timber cutting restrictions or reforestation 
requirements as applied to private lands ‘‘with- 
out due recognition of the property rights of 
the owner’’ and declared that ‘‘such owners 
should be reimbursed for financial loss sustained 
in complying with regulations that are detri- 
mental to their interests.’’ 

The resolutions were presented by George C. 
Ehemann, chairman of the law and insurance 
committee, and it was ordered that copies should 
be sent to Tennessee senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, with the urgent request that 
they be governed by the principles set forth 
in the resolutions when forestry legislation 
-comes up. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, told 
members of the club that he felt confident, fol- 
lowing the hearing of the formal complaint 
of that body by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that the latter would very shortly 
hand down a decision awarding shippers of 
hardwood lumber and forest produets a sub- 
‘stantial cut in rates. 

H. J. M. Jorgensen, a former president of 


the club, gave a brief resume of the work done 
by the lumber inspection classes in the Lum- 
bermen’s Club rooms in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building.’ He said that they had entered 
on their third year, that fourteen graduates 
had been turned out and that there are now 
twenty-seven enrviled. He further stated that 
re ladies would enter the classes at an early 
ate. ; 





HARDWOOD MILLMEN CONFER 


New Organs, La., Oct. 17.—The regular 
September meeting of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club, held last Thursday 
at the Lumbermen’s Club, was featured by dis- 
cussions of trade conditions and outlook by 
members lately returned from trips to consum- 
ing centers north. President C. J. Coppoek pre- 
sided. 


The symposium may be summarized about as 
follows: While buyers for consuming factories 
professed to be skeptical of the reports of de- 
pleted stocks and approaching shortage of upper 
grade items, there is nevertheless a lot of quiet 
buying. Some factories had resumed full time 
operation and one or more cases of overtime 
operation were instanced. The flooring fac- 
tories were reported notably busy. One of the 
recently returned club members reported that 
the box factories of the midwestern packing 
houses were about all in operation again. Dis- 
cussion of stock conditions indicated a progres- 
sively increasing shortage of dry stock in the 
upper grades. Lowers seem to be in better 
supply, but there was noted a marked pick-up 
in the call for the common grades of oak and 
gum. 


MILLMAN, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 18.—An ‘‘all-star’’ 
speaking program was perpetrated at the 
weekly luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Club 
today when President Lanier, at the behest of 
the program committee, successively intro- 
duced experts to discuss the lumber market 
situation from the standpoints of wholesaler, 
retailer, and manufacturer, touching on the 
hardwood side and the freight rate phase. 

Maj. R. D. M. Houghton, of the Houghton 
Lumber Co., lead off as spokesman of the 
wholesalers. He gave it as his opinion that 
they didn’t have anything but problems. He 
looked for a continuance of present conditions 
until around the middle of November when 
seasonal quiet might be expected. Spring 
buying, he thought, would be cautious. 


Tudor B. Carre, of the W. W. Carre Co., 
spoke for the retailers, reporting that their 
business in New Orleans had been excep- 
tionally good during the last three months. It 
has eased off during the last fortnight. The 
building had been largely of residential char- 
acter and there was little complaint of costs 
from home builders, tho speculative building 
was quiet. Retail stocks here are low. The 
prospect of freight rate revision tended to 
postpone purchases. He thought the condi- 
tions indicated further improvement. 


Leo P. DuBose, speaking for the hardwood 
folk, described their market as spasmodic. 
Some items are advancing because of their 
searcity even in the face of comparatively 
quiet call, others on the strength of improved 
demand. The low grades were hard to move 
because of the high freight rates. 

R. H. Fleming, of the Fleming Lumber Co., 
called to speak from the sawmill side, said, 
‘“Some of us are optimistic, and we decided to 
start up our mill in August last. Mill stocks 
are badly broken and are likely to continue 
in that shape thru the fall. We think we see 
a chance to make a little money and look for- 
ward to a good market.’’ 

C. H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill Hardwood 
Lumber Co., who attended the recent rate hear- 
ings at Washington, expressed the confident 
belief that rail rates would be lowered. Mr. 
Sherrill urged his hearers to do what they 





could toward shaping a public opinion favor- 
ing a reorganization of Federal rail regulation 
system that would give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority over wage adjust- 
ments as well as rates. He favored also the 
transfer of full authority over the rail earriers 
to the Federal authorities, arguing the State 
laws and regulatory bodies served only to 
confuse and complicate the problem. 


R, A. MaéLauchlan got the floor to announce 
that a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held 
here next week during the annual meeting of 
the Southern Logging Association. He urged 
all Hoo-Hoo to round up kittens for the big 
doings. 





STUDIES KILNING OF COAST FIR 

Tacoma, Wasu., Oet. 15.—R. Thelen, of the 
dry kiln department of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., spoke before the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at the regular meet- 
ing Oct. 12. In addition to experimental work 
it is planned to give courses in kiln drying in 
the manufacturing section of the Northwest, 
Mr. Thelen said. 

‘*We are now making a survey of the season- 
ing problems in the Douglas fir region,’’ Mr. 
Thelen stated. ‘‘In general’ it may be said 
that air drying is too slow, and we are starting a 
study all over the country to get the fastest 
drying rate. We hope to make a similar study of 
kiln operations especially the kiln drying of 
common lumber. This is a big problem. The 
drying of clears is comparatively easy. We 
plan to carry on experiments to determine the 
best drying conditions, temperature, time, cost 
and similar questions.’’ 

C. W. Gould, of the Portland office of the 
Forest Service, told of an investigation earried 
on under his direction in the course of which 
it was ascertained that the Northwest mills suf- 
fer a loss ranging from 15 to 40 percent in their 
drying operations. 

L. A. Nelson, assistant secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, endorsed the 
plans of Messrs. Thelen and Gould. 

Following the speakers the members of the 
club held a diseussion on the milling-in-transit 
question, with special reference to new tariffs 
announced here recently. 





EXCHANGE PRESENTS GIFT TO CLUB 

New Or.Eans, La., Oct. 17.—The September 
meeting of the Alexandria District Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, held last Saturday, attracted a 
notably large attendance and radiated optimism. 
Fred Miller, of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Rochelle, La., presided and organized an infor- 
mal and impromptu program that set every- 
body at ease. Another feature of the meeting 
was the presentation by the Alexandria ex- 
change of a beautiful Brunswick phonograph to 
the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club. Secretary- 
manager H. D. Foote made the presentation 
talk and President Phil Lanier, of the local 
club, returned thanks in behalf of the recipjents. 

Nearly all of those present were called upon 
to say something of the market outlook. The 
result was a symposium representing all view- 
points. 

Lake Charles was named as the November 
meeting place, the date being fixed for Nov. 19, 
when there will be held also a concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo under the genial auspices of J. G. 
Simpson, of the J. A. Bel Co., who found oppor- 
tunity to deliver a talk on the order. Charles 
B. Monday, of the Lock-Moore Co., Westlake, 
was elected a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the exchange. 

Robert O’Rourke, of the American Overseas 
Forwarding Co., asked to review the export 
movement and outlook, reported that his com- 
pany during the last month ‘had booked about 
five hundred cars, or approximately 7,000,000 
feet, for shipment abroad. He laughingly sug- 


gested that the hardwood folk owed the com- ‘* 
pany a vote of thanks. The suggestion was ) 
promptly not to say hilariously accepted, the ~ 
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vote being duly moved by H. V. Sherrill and 
carried viva voce. 

Among those participating in the symposium 
were J. B. Edwards, of the Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Edwards Co.; Chris A. Walker, manager of the 
hardwood department of the Louisiana’ Red 


Oct. 25—American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee, Conference on Unification of Specifications 


for Crossties and Switches, Atlantic Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 25-27—Southern Logging Pavecinties.. aia 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annua 


26-27—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ ea, 
Dealers’ Association, Leland Hotel, Springfield, 
Ill Fall rally. 


Oct. 26-29—Pacific Logging Congress, Palace Hotel, 
‘San Francisco, Calif. Annual, 


Oct. 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Fall quarterly. 


Nov. o—Semerille Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. 
nnua 


9-11—Associated Cooperage Sataetricn, of 
America, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Semiannual. 


Nov. 10—Empire State sm ee Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annua 


Nov. 12—Southern California Retail FD Deal- 
ers’ Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 19—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 


Nov. 19—Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Lake Charles, La. Monthly meeting. 


Dee, 7-8—Red Cotes Shingle Congress, 
ash. Annual, 


a. 11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
pes Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
nnual, 


Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
ly Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
nnua 


Jan. ree oe Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
as nn 


Jan, 24- ph mee Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Lawrenceville, Ill, Annual. 


Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
——ee Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
nnual. 


Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 2-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
= Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
nnual. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS PLAN 
JONESBORO, IuL., Oct. 17.—The Southern Ili- 
nois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, thru 
Secretary Frank Hess, this city, announces that 
its next annual convention will be held at 
Lawrenceville, Ill., on Jan. 26 and 27, 1922. 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
annual convention of the Dlinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association which 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
Feb. 22, 23 and 24, 1922. The usual conven- 
tion exhibits will be held and their popularity is 
attested to by the fact that already all the avail- 
able booths have been spoken for, tho they have 
not as yet been assigned to the exhibitors. 


PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—Elaborate 
preparations are being made for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the Pacific Coast Log- 
ging Congress to be held in this city Oct. 26 to 
29. They will inspect the redwood logging op- 
erations of the Union Lumber Co. at Fort 
Bragg, 

Invitations, headed ‘‘The First Log to be 
Rolled,’’shave been sent out for the ‘‘ Welfare 
Dinner, 
Palace Hotel. David P. Barrows, president of 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Seattle, 


’? which is to be held. Oct. 26 at the 


Cypress Co.; H. G. Bohlssen, of Texas; W. B. 
Morgan, of 8. T. Aleus & Co.; James Thompson, 
of the Natalbany Lumber Co.; John Deblieux; 
H. V. Sherrill, of the Sherrill Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., and President Coppock. 

Phil Lanier requested the hardwood repre- 


the University of California, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. The committee for this affair is 
compesed of: R. C. Richardson, of the Pacific 
Lumber Co.; H. W. Cole, Little River Lumber 
Oo; Ax ¢C. ” Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.; 
J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
and D. S. Painter, of the Fruit Growers’ Sup- 
ply Co. The San Francisco committee is very 
active and California will be well represented at 
the sessions. 


DATE FOR ILLINOIS FALL RALLY 

Arrangements have been completed for hold- 
ing the fall rally of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, the 
Leland Hotel at Springfield having been 
chosen as the place and Oct. 26 and 27 as the 
date. The first session will be held at 2 p. m., 
Oct. 26, followed by a banquet at 6:30 at which 
prominent speakers will discuss the present busi- 
ness situation. The whole of the second day 
will be devoted to a general old fashioned ‘‘ex- 
perience. meeting.’’ _Nonmembers as well as 
members of the association are urged to attend. 


PENN RETAILERS’ CORRECTED DATE 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 17.—Advices today 
from W. B. Stayer, this city, secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, are that the correct date for the annual 
convention of the organization which is to be 
held. in Pittsburgh at the William Penn Hotel, 
are Feb. 8, 9 and 10, 1922, instead of Feb. 9, 
10 and 11 as first announced. 


MOUNTAIN STATES’ CONVENTION 
DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 18.—The Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, thru Secretary R. 
D. Mundell, this city, advises that at a meeting 
of the board of directors recently it was de- 
cided to hold the annual convention in Denver 
on Jan, 12, 13 and 14, 1922. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD QUARTERLY 

OsHKosH, Wis., Oct. 18.—Announcement is 
made by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association that the fall quar- 
terly meeting will be held in Milwaukee on 
Oct. 27 at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. 


BETTER COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 

CHAMPAIGN, IuL., Oct. 17.—Yesterday saw 
the close of the sixth annual Better Community 
Conference, which brought together from all 
sections community workers for the discussion 
of social, educational, religious and moral prob- 
lems in the proper solution of which every 
good American citizen is vitally interested. 

Among the outstanding subjects considered at 
the conference, were business and business or- 
ganizations in their civic relations; citizenship; 
work of various kinds with boys and girls; edu- 
cation thru the consolidated public school; music 
as an instrumentality for bettering community 
life; home betterment ; development of patriotism 
and a proper understanding of American insti- 
tutions; health and the checking of communic- 
able disease. 

While the meeting primarily is attended by 
community workers—teachers, editors, ministers 
and public spirited citizens generally—it at- 
tracts many citizens who there get their first 
conception of individual responsibility for condi- 
tions in their home communities. Many of the 
sessions are attended by students to whose 
courses some of the subjects discussed are re- 
lated, and many members of the university fac- 
ulty also participate in the program. 


sentatives to contribute pictures and photo- 
graphs of leaders and pioneers in the southern 
hardwood industry, to adorn the walls of the 
local club’s fine new quarters. President Cop- 
pock announced that he would appoint a com- 
mittee to collect the pictures. 


As an agency for community upbuilding the 
Better Community Conference unquestionably 
is coming to make a large contribution to social 
and educational improvement in Illinois, with 
extensions in an important way to other States. 
From an idea conceived inthe mind of the 
university’s community adviser, Dr. R. E. 
Hieronymus, the conference is developing into 
a potent force for good that is attracting the 
attention of people everywhere who feel that 
betterment work of all kinds should be coérdi- 
nated and correlated in such a manner as to 
prevent overlapping and duplication of effort. 


—_— 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—R. F. Ham- 
matt, secretary-manager of the California Red- 
wood Association, this city, says that reports 
from the member mills indicate an improved 
business in redwood. Shipments reported by 
these mills, for the week ended Oct. 8, were 
larger than for any previous week this year. 
In the preceding week orders made a record 
for the year. Production is about 85 percent 
of normal at these mills, and this percentage, 
probably, holds good for the entire industry. 
Eastern business has shown some increase and 
the advertising recently done has resulted in 
greater interest in redwood. 


LUMBER AT NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


WasuHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 17—The directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in their midsummer meeting at Tacoma 
last July authorized the association to take 
a membership in the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the research organization of 
American industry in the field of industrial 
economics. . In accordance with this action the 
lumber industry was represented ih the Sep- 
tember meeting of the board at New York by 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
was organized to meet a demand for codpera- 
tion among manufacturers and their respective 
national and local association in all branches 
of industry. These business men have found it 
necessary to have an intelligent collective opin- 
ion and an appropriate channel thru which to 
give authoritative expression to their judgment 
on questions vitally affecting the welfare of 
industry and of the country. And in such a 
movement and scientifically conceived plan of 
operation, lumber of necessity must have pri- 
mary recognition, for, next to agriculture, the 
lumber and allied industries are the foremost 
employers of labor and represent perhaps the 
heaviest investment of capital in the whole list 
of American industries, more than thirty of 
which are members of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


PHILADELPHIANS ENTERTAIN 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 17—At the weekly 
luncheon of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association today, the main guest 
was W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
Schupner was optimistic, and talked about arbi- 
tration and general conditions, warning the 
trade that too great a rise in lumber prices 
at the present time may stop the increase of 
activity and lead to bad results. The luncheons 
of the local wholesalers are held now at the City 
Club and are attended by a large percenta 
of the members, among whom Mr. Sehupner is 
always a welcome guest. 
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PRICE ADVANCES SINCE 1913 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is calling 
the attention of subscribing associations to the 
comparative reduction in the prices of commodi- 
ties as outlined in the President’s conference on 
unemployment. 

In reaching its conclusions regarding condi- 
tions which stand in the way of the early re- 
sumption of normal employment conditions, it 
is pointed ‘out, the conference made a comparison 
of prices of various commodities in terms of 
percentages, taking the prewar year of 1913 as 
the basis. A similar comparison was made of 
wages and of transportation costs of certain 
commodities. 

The fact that the conference found that the 
average mill price of southern pine and Douglas 
fir lumber are shown to be 28 percent higher 
than in 1913 is considered highly significant in 
that this is the first time an official or semioffi- 
cial source has publicly announced that lumber 
has deflated to this extent from the postwar high 
levels resulting from the run-away market. The 
index figure of the bureau of labor statistics 
has been substantially higher. than that found 
by the unemployment conference. Lumber is 
shown to be far below any other building mate- 
rial for which figures are given. The approxi- 
mate index numbers follow: . 

APPROXIMATE INDEX NUMBER BASED UPON 100 

FoR 1913 
Building and construction— AvGUST, 


Prices— 1921 
Lumber, average southern pine and Douglas 

HE Cab Ee BE) 0 6 o:0 0 0.0.0:0.0.0.0'6.6.0:0 05:0 0.000 128 
— Nge apes common, New York and Chi- 199 
Cement, Portland, net mage bags to trade 

f. o. b. plank (Buffington, I ) 

Freight rates— 
— common, Brazil, Ind., to Cleveland, 

h: 


Building labor— 


Union scale, simple average, 15 occupations. 190 

Union scale, weighted average, 8 occupations, 
frame houses (3) 

Union scale, weighted average, 8 occupations, 1 









FICK HOUSES (GS) .ccccccccccccvccccccecs 93 
ComMMOR AADOP:. < <'o06-0050. 60 60 sew wee eee 130 
Construction costs— 
Cement buildings ........ Se rer ee ar, 161 
Cost of iving— 
Department of Labor (May survey)........ 180 
National Industrial Conference Board...... 165 
Average price to producer, farm —- 109 
Average price to producer, live stock. owe ane 
Average wholesale price, foods.......... - 152 
Average retail price, foods............se0. 155 
Wheat and flour— 
Wheat average to producer..........ee0. 128 
Flour, wholesale, United States average.... 173 
Bread, retail, United States BVCTARS. 2.000% 173 
Freight rate flour, Minneapolis to New arene 
ENED ania Sieb- 9'0% 010,00! Vssnwnniay ices ae 
Live stock and meats— 
Pork— 
SE Ri MNOS no 5 ss 40.0 p:0:0'0.0'b aoe o 0p 116 
Wholesale ham at Chicago..............++ 166 
rear re eee 197 
Wholesale bacon, rough side.............. 102 
Retail sliced bacon.............. ee 162 
PENG TOTES BNC. occ oo ke ccccceveccces 108 
Wholesale pork Chops.........-..22eeeee8 184 
ee a Seer 181 
_. Sa eee Etre ns 115 
Beef— 
Cattle, average to producer............... 91 
Wholesale carcass beef at Chicago 124 
Retail, sirloin — phase eee < 157 
Retail, round ... 160 
Retail, rib roast. 147 
Retail, chuck roast. . sve me 
Retail, ee See tere ere. 112 
Wages in meat packing (Department of La- 
eee hee Pe 182 
Freight rates, dressed beef, Chicago to New 
er renee eee cseos MLS 
Hides and leathers— 
Hides, green salted, packers, heavy native 
MOUSTE- TROMRONIED) Sv-c:0 os 6 wie bedcceesess 76 
Hides, calfskin, Ro. 1 country, 8 to 15 pounds 
SEIMEI). d\50s.5-sp bs > bis ne ie obocp es aera > 86 
waa ain, hemlock, middle, No. 1 (Bos- 120 
Leather, chrome, calf, dull or bright “B” 
PORESR CONN) ’s-0.0.0.5 0's 00 0:s,6-0.00,0'45 195 
Wholesale boots and shoes, men’s vici calf, 
blucher-Campella (Brockton)...... - 225 


Freight rate shoes, Lynn, Mass., to Chicag O- 210 
Wage scale in shoe industry (Massa 
a a eee ee oat owe pea cues ; 200 


Cotton— 
TO PPOAMCOR 5.6.6. 6:0:5 0:0 Fe w4. 0.00.08 e Wee KS Cee D 105 
Yarns, carded, white, Northern mule, spun, 
22 cones (Bosto OF ics 5 ve tscse ath o-09'0k ane oan 
Wholesale sheeting, brown 4/4 ware, shoals 
EE NTE) 5.6 0:5 bin 449 OFS 00 0:0 08 
Wholesale print cloth, 27 inches, 64 by 60, 
7.60 yards to pound CBosten) «00.006 seen Oe 
Wool— 
TO PFOAUCEP 2... ccccccccccssecscccccscccs 
Wholesale worsted yarns, 2732, * erossbred 
stock white in skein (Philadelphia)...... 148 


Wholesale women’s dress goods, storm serge, 
all wool, double wrap, 50 inches (New 
FER eer rer eee re te 57 
Wholesale suitings, wool-dyed blue, 55-56, 16 


ounces, Middlesex (Boston)...........++ 
Freight rate clothing New York to Chicago. 210 
o ee scale in mills, about.......-..eeeee- 200 
oal— 
Price, bituminous, Pittsburgh........... oe Gee 
Price, anthracite, ‘New York Stiaewater ieetalaun se 198 
Union wage scale, about.........e.eeeeeee 173 
Nonunion scale, about......e+.++eeeee scce SOO 
PRGIBNE PAWS 2 ccccccccessccascecccccs 187-209 
Metal trades, union wage scale— 
Simple average, 19 occupations............ 218 
Metals— 
Prices— 
Pig iron, foundry No. 2, Northern (Pitts- 
ELS: 6. s-e-wshsk 90 9590 59.00.0.0:8.66-0:05.00% os aan 
SPT ree eee 8 
Steel billets, Bessemer (Pittsburgh)........ 


Tee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee) 
Seem ee were rere eeeeseeeses 


Printing. nit publishing— a 
Book and job, union wage scale...... ee 194 
Newspaper, union WOES BORIS. os cccciccvccec 157 
Railroad average receipts per ton-mile..... 177 
Bureau Railway Economics estimate of rail- 
way wages based on ae annual com- 
pensation, third quarter.......... ee 
General estimate all union wage scale...... 189 
Notr—The wage indexes refer mostly to wage 
scales but not to the earnings, which necessarily 
also depend upon regularity of employment. 





STATES SHARE IN FOREST RECEIPTS 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 17.—Twenty-eight 
States have received checks totaling $619,993 
from the United States Treasury as their share 
of the receipts from the national forests for 
the fiscal year ending June 30. An additional 
$247,997 of the receipts has become available 
for road and trail construction by the Forest 
Service within the national forests of these same 
States; making a grand total of $867,990. 

The amounts are considerably smaller than 
for the previous fiscal year, when the total 
was $1,652,088. This is due largely to the 
concession made by Congress to stockmen, where- 
by they are allowed until Dec. 1 to pay their 
grazing fees due last spring. This_action was 
made necessary by the widespread depression in 
the live. stock business. A small part of the 
reduction is due also to a falling off in timber 
sale receipts of the forests due to business con- 
ditions. 

Only States within which national forests 
exist share in the receipts. By Act of Con- 
gress, 25 percent of the funds derived from 
timber sales, grazing fees, special uses ete. are 
returned to the States for roads and schools. 
The amount thus received is redistributed to 
counties in lieu of taxes, based on the area of 
national forest land within their boundaries. 
In addition, 10 percent of the forest receipts are 
spent within the counties by the Forest Service 
on road and trail construction and maintenance. 


NOT CONSIDERATE OF LUMBER 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 17.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association announces 
that the new building code of South Bend, Ind., 
adopted Aug. 22, is‘ not at all considerate of 
the proper use of lumber as a building material. 
Some of the most outstanding faults of the 
new code are that the allowable stress values 
for different species are low, several of the 
most important species are entirely omitted, 
and it contains no specifications as to limiting 
defects in structural timber. The use of wooden 
shingles is also restricted, the code not permit- 
ting their use within the “corporate limits after 
Jan. 1, 1924, 


CHANGE IN ‘‘DIVIDEND RULE’’ 


WasHinaTon, D. C., Oct. 17.—Lumbermen 
are directly interested in a provision of the 
tax bill as reported by the Senate finance com- 
mittee changing the ‘‘Dividend Rule.’’ The 
same proposal was placed before the House 
ways and means committee by Dr. T. 8S. Adams, 
tax expert of the Treasury Department, and re- 
jected. Briefly the provision is as follows: 


Section 201 of the House revenue Dill was 
amended by the Senate finance committee in a 
manner which, whatever its purpose or form, has 
the effect of taxing capital and not income. 

This refers to subdivision “C’ of Section 201, 
which in its substance means that a taxpayer who 
on March 1, 1913, held stock of a corporation 
would be entitled to receive from that corporation 
tax free only the equivalent of the cost of the 
stock, as stock (or the market value of the stock 
on March 1, 1913, if that is higher than the cost), 
irrespective of the amount of undistributed earn: 
ings accumulated before March 1, 3. 

‘oO illustrate: If a taxpayer owned a share of 
stock in a company starting operations in 1900 
for which stock he paid $100 the par value in full 
in cash, and the company during the period 1900 
to 1913, instead of paying dividends, put its ac- 
cumulated earnings back into the company to the 
equivalent of $200 a share which would then be 
earned surplus, but if the market value of this 
stock on March 1, 1913, was less than the asset 
value, the stockholder would, under the Senate 
a provision, be compelled to pay a tax on 

art of the corporation’s earnings accumulated 
oe ore the law went into effect. 

Treasury experts have estimated that this means 
millions of dollars of revenue annually. 

The market value of the few straggling shares of 
close corporations which are bought and sold is 
frequently a great deal less than the combined 
capital and surplus represented by that stock. 

Apparently on Oct. 12, the chairman of the fi- 
nance committee introduced an amendment to the 
original bill, which provides in substance that the 
holders of such stock as is described above will 
not be compelled to pay individual income tax on 
oy of these earnings accumulated prior to March 

1913, so long as they hang on to their stock. 
it, however, Lg 3 sell their stock, the purchaser 
does not have this gy mg which he has had 
under the income tax law ever since 1916. In 
other words, such a stockholder has a poeeety 
right as long as he holds the stock himself, but he 
can not sell that property right. If he does sell 
his stock, it is like selling the property with a 
mortgage on it, because the purchaser of the stock 
will know that he will have to pay income tax on 
part of the corporation’s earnings accumulated be- 
fore March 1, 1913. ‘Thus in substance the orig- 
inal owner will in any event have to pay the tax 
because he will have to — a lower price for his 
stock, if he sells it at all 

The whole thing as described is a subterfuge, 
taking advantage of the technical legalistic distinc- 
tion between the ownership of the corporation an@ 
the ownership of the property of the corporation, 
whereby a tax on capital is masqueraded under the 
form of tax on income. 

Neither this finance committee’s original pro- 
vision nor the amendment of it, apparently sub- 
mitted on Oct. 12, are unconstitutional. But both 
of them are unjust and discriminatory. 

If the conclusions reached in years past, both 
by Congress and the courts, that earnings acquired 
prior to March 1, 1913, when the income tax law 
went into effect, are capital and not income, are 
to be adhered to in the new tax law, then capital, 
whenever, however, and to whosoever it is dis- 
tributed, should not be subject to tax. 

If the principle of taxing capital, whether di- 
rectly or gee disguise, is a wrong principle, then 
Section “C” of the original finance committee bill 
and the amendment to Section “B” submitted by 
the chairman of finance committee to the Senate 
on Oct. 12 are both wrong. The only difference 
is that the amendment offered on Oct. 12 would 
not affect some of the taxpayers who would have 
been hit by the original provision. Thus another 
discriminatory feature is injected. 

Congress intends to take advantage of the 
technical distinction between a corporation and its 
stockholders, and tax the stockholders on distribu- 
tions of the capital of the corporation, then the 
original Senate finance committee provision would 
accomplish that purpose. If, however, Congress 

ves the same consideration to the individual qtock- 

olders as the law gives to the corporation and if 
it intends to adhere strictly to the taxation of in- 
come and not of capital, the provisions referred to. 
above would have to be taken out. 


Efforts are being made to have the Senate- 
eliminate the objectionable provision. 





REVENUE FREIGHT GAINS 
WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 17—The Associa-- 
tion of Railway Executives has issued the fol- 
lowing: 
Loading of revenue freight on American rail- 
réads totaled 901,078 cars during the week which 


ended on Oct. 1 compared with 873,305 during the- 
preceding week or a gain of 27,773 cars. While 


this was the largest number loaded during any one- 


week since Nov. 13, 1920 it was 91,205 gars less 
ge’ were loaded during the corresponding week 


n 1919. Forest products increased 764 cars to a. 


ian of 49,466 compared with 48,702 the week. 
before. 
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THE THREATENED RAIL STRIKE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—High officials 
of the administration, others not so high, and 
senators and representatives, are manifesting 
no little impatience over the renewed threat 
of a strike of railroad workers. President 
Harding has taken preliminary steps to avert 
a strike. Many persons here whose sympathies 
génerally are on the side of the working man 
show keen resentment over the threat of a strike 
at a time when business is beginning to recover. 
They are tired of the bluffs which are thrown 
every so often by the railroad workers and want 
to see this one called. 

Men in close touch with the railroad labor 
movement are confident there will be no strike. 
Such men doubt whether the question of a strike 
was put squarely up to the men in the referen- 
dum, and are confident large numbers of men 
who apparently voted to strike, if wages are 
reduced in accordance with the decision of the 
Railroad Labor Board, would remain on their 
jobs if a strike order were issued. The railroad 
workers were strong for the Railroad Labor 
Board so long as it swatted the roads, but have 
no particular sympathy with it since it ordered 
a reduction of 12 percent in wages, and more 
recently since it decided in favor of a resump- 
tion of piece work in the shops, a principle for 
which the carriers have stoutly contended as 
an economy measure. A more recent declara- 
tion by the carriers that wages must come down 
still further before freight rates generally can 
be reduced naturally is adding fuel to the flame. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
shown a disposition to order reductions in rates 
on certain commodities and is certain to do 
so on others. For example, much surprise will 
be occasioned if the commission does not order 
a reduction in rates on southern hardwood forest 
products when it announces its decision in the 
case presented last week and the week before. 
Members of the commission realize fully the 
carriers’ need of revenue, and their decisions 
reducing rates have been based in part at least 
on the theory that the increase in traffic re- 
sulting from them will more than take care 
of reduced revenues. While railroad earnings 
are on the increase, this unquestionably is due 
in no small degree to the postponement of im- 
provements and betterments. The excessive 
rates are not moving the traffic. President 
Harding has indicated time and again his be- 
lief that freight rates in general must come 
down if business is to be revived. The rates 
are abnormal. Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
is strongly of the same opinion. The unem- 
ployment conference strongly recommended that 
rates be reduced as a measure to relieve unem- 
ployment thruout the country. Of course, the 
railroad executives are insisting that their treas- 
uries are empty and many of them have large 
deficits. There have been hints that certain 
roads are not averse to having friendly re- 
ceiverships in order to have the courts use a 
meat ax on expenses, which, first of all, would 
mean further reductions in wages. 

Meanwhile, a quiet survey has been started 
to determine the number of motor trucks which 
would be available for use to help transporta- 
tion in the event a railroad strike should come. 





CYPRESS ASSOCIATION INTERVENES 

WasuINeTon, D. C., Oct. 17.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has filed 
an intervening brief in Docket No. 12545— 
The Hebard Cypress Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad Co., et al—now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, urging 
that the commission reject the contentions of 
the complainant. 

The brief points out that the Hebard company 
in its complaint and in testimony attacks the 
rates established from its milling point, Hebard- 
ville, Ga., to practically all destination points, 
with the exception of the rates in Georgia, bas- 
ing its complaint on discrimination as against 
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defined milling points in Florida and South 
Carolina. 

‘*There may be some discrimination,’’ says 
the brief, ‘‘but it must be borne in mind that 
the attack on these rates has been direcetd 
solely by the Hebard Cypress Co., of Hebard- 
ville, Ga., the industry at Hopkins, Fla., not 
joining in the complaint, nor any Waycross 
interests. ’? 

It is pointed out that the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association represents Perry 
and Jacksonville, Fla., and Varnville and Gable, 
S. C., interests in all matters relating to ship- 
ments of cypress lumber, and that a number of 
the adjustments specifically attacked are the 
result of applications the association has made 
to the interested carriers in the Southeast and 
can not be considered discriminations as against 
the Hebardville interests. 





MUST RATE CUT PRECEDE WAGE CUT? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18—A feeling of 
optimism prevails in official circles here with 
regard to the threatened strike of railroad em- 
ployees. Almost without exception members of 
the cabinet decline to discuss what if any meas- 
ures have been taken. Postmaster General 
Hays has announced that he has perfected plans 
for handling the mails. Attorney-General 
Daugherty and his associates are analyzing not 
only the Transportation Act but other laws re- 
lating to transportation, interference with the 
mails ete. The general staff of the army knows 
the name and present station of every officer 
and enlisted man who has had experience in the 
operation of railroads. The Shipping Board 
is prepared to furnish 250 oil-burning steamers 
to help move traffic. The oil-burners will not 
be affected by a possible shortage of bunker 
coal. Arrangements are being made to place a 
large number of smaller craft in service on the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers and the Great Lakes 
to supplement present water carriers. 

The President feels that a nationwide strike 
at this time, with business slowly reviving and 
everybody striving to find a solution of the seri- 
ous unemployment situation, is simply impossi- 
ble. He finds it very hard to believe that the 
railroad employees, whose level of wages with 
the 12 percent. reduction is the highest reported 
for any industry, compared with the prewar 
figures of 1913, really seriously contemplate 
throwing the business and industriat community 
into chaos. Some members of the President’s 
official family do not attempt to conceal the 
bitter resentment which they feel over the ac- 
tion taken by the brotherhood leaders. These 
same officials do not hesitate to place some of 
the blame on the shoulders of the railroad ex- 
ecutives, feeling that they chose the worst pos- 
sible time for their application for a further 
reduction of wages. Furthermore, the action of 
certain roads in ignoring decisions of the Rail- 
road Labor Board have served as an example to 
the employees. In a very definite sense the 
board itself is on trial. Congress did not be- 
stow upon it any authority to enforce its de- 
cisions, relying on the force of public opinion. 
The suggestion that a board of conciliators be 
appointed to handle the situation is not favored 
here. If the employees will not obey a deci- 
sion of the board, little would be gained by the 
appointment of another body. Even men whose 
sympathies naturally lean toward the workers 
berate the employees for the action taken, and 
even express the hope that a showdown may 
be forced in some way without bringing wide- 
spread suffering and chaos to industry. They 
have grown weary of periodical threats. The 
action of the brotherhood leaders in ordering a 
strike against the 12 percent wage reduction is 
generally recognized here as an attack upon the 
Government itself: The right of any group to 


bring about a national catastrophe is not con- 


ceeded. The outcome of the Chicago conference 
Thursday is.awaited with real concern here, de- 








Service for 
Lumbermen 


LL modern business is 
founded on certain inviol- 
able rules and basic laws. 

A careful analysis and audit of 
your books will quite likely un- 
cover more or less serious and 
costly infractions of these rules, 
from which knowledge your fu- 
ture business procedure may be 
more intelligently and wisely 
planned. 


AUDITS—Examinations in as 
much detail as desired, plain 
and understandable reports, 
comments and advice. 


SYSTEMS—Complete ac- 
counting systems. Cost ac- 
counting designed to meet any 
particular problem. Office man- 
agement, routine, correspond- 
ence, filing. Stores and pur- 
chasing systems. Departmental’ 
relations. 


Gs PECIAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS—Any sort involving 
accounts and finance—balance 
sheets, profit and loss, inven- 
tories, fidelity, fiduciaries, re- 
ceivers, partnerships, intending 
business purchases. 


BUSINESS COUNSEL—Spe- 
cial consultation and reports on 
any problem of management or 
business—organization, finance, 
operation, production, employ- 
ment, merchandising, insur- 
ance. 


G FEDERAL TAX SERVICE— 
An extensive service. Any 
Federal tax problem handled 
promptly and effectively. Spe- 
cial Washington representation. 


Audits—Systems—Business 
Counsel— Federal and 
State Tax Service. 


GIRALDIN -FINK-CAMIEN 


—— INC —— 


PUBLIG AGGOUNTANTS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ATLANTA, GA. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. SAVANNAH, GA. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Forest Products Division: 
For Southeastern States 
503 West Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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For Sale: 


2000 Acres 
Hardwood 


TIMBER 


suitable for mill and box purposes, 
located on hard road one and a 
quarter mile from railroad station, 
eleven miles from Montgomery,Ala. 


Timber enough to run box mill together 
with hardwood mill for ten or fifteen 


years. Address, 
207 First National 


J. B. P owel 9 Bank Building, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 


LUMBER :- PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Bisbee, Bldg. 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











Practical Books 


for Lumbermen 


The Organizatfon of the Lumber Industry. By 
Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus far undertaken by a competent 
economist. Is not a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in —T. lumber library in the United States. 
Contains invaluable price information. Cloth 
bound—-54 pages with 28 diagrams and 12 im- 
portant statistical tables. Price $2, postpaid. 


Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 
and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to determining cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt, 
is a practical retail lumberman of long expe- 
rience. He developed this method of figuring 
building cost fm actual practice and it was thor- 
oughly tested before it finally evolved in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
size, 5%x8%, containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
paid $6.00. 


Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $6.00 prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, 60c per pad, prepaid. 


Blank Holtbids for Barns, 30c per pad, prepaid. 
Pads contain 20 blanks, 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to the page. Prevents errors by a 
separate column space for each figure under print- 

heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest insurance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. Price, delivered, $4.75. 


Logging. By Ralph C, Bryant. Covers all the 
etails of harvesting saw timber and tan bark 
and turpentine, and includes log transportation 
by both rail and water. The only available work 
he age x devoted to this subject. Oloth, pre- 


. ie 8Ve 


Lumber Manuf: i Acoounts. A practical 
manual of bookkeeping for the sawmill. By 

Arthur Jones, certified public accountant, the 

only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3.00, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 








spite the expressed optimism in official quarters. 

The announcement of the carriers that they 
would apply for a further reduction in wages 
and, if granted, immediately translate it into 
reduced freight rates, has served to center at- 
tention upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. One hears hints that this body may assert 
its authority and notify the carriers that it 
proposes to announce a general reduction after 
hearing. The commission in its recent more 
important decisions has shown a disposition to 
favor rate reductions, partly because present 
rates are adding to the general depression. It 
is freely predicted that the commission will find 
the complaint of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association and others, which was presented 
last week, to have been well taken. The ques- 
tion is asked why the roads can not make a be- 
ginning under the existing status. 

The railroad employees and some of the execu- 
tives are doing their best to raise a smoke screen 
here. The Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce today announced an indefinite postpone- 
ment of the hearings on the railroad refunding 
bill and also on the proposed hearing of the 
employees on their charges of mismanagement, 
inefficiency and dishonesty on the part of the 
railroad managements. Senator Cummins and 
his associates do not propose to have the hear- 
ings degenerate into a debate on the threatened 
strike. A disposition is shown in some quarters 
to place a part of the blame for the carriers’ 
situation on Congress, because of its failure to 
pass the railroad refunding bill. 

The fact that the ‘‘declaration of war’’ by 
the railroad brotherhood leaders came just as 
machinery was being put into operation to re- 
lieve the general unemployment situation natu- 
rally adds to the bitterness which officials feel 
toward them. It is almost certain to have the 
effect of hastening labor liquidation generally. 
The failure of labor to codperate generously is 
not recognized as excusing certain industries and 
groups from doing their part. The general feel- 
ing here seems to be that the brotherhood lead- 
ers simply lost their heads and acted without 
taking time to think. 

It is pointed out that the mere announcement 
that the carriers propose to apply for a further 
wage reduction means nothing, since there can 
be no assurance whatever that the Railroad 
Labor Board will grant it in the absence of at 
least a beginning in the direction of general 
rate reduction. 





CAN PRICES SUPPORT FREIGHT COSTS? 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 18.—Representa- 
tive Sydney Anderson, chairman of the joint 
commission on agricultural inquiry, today au- 
thorized the following statement, which is of 
interest to lumbermen: 


One of the greatest problems before the American 
people today is the establishment of a more eco- 
nomic system of distribution, and one of the great- 
est factors in the cost of distribution is transporta- 
tion, and it appears that the greatest factor in 
transportation costs is represented in wages. We 
are now passing thru a period of readjustment of 
prices of commodities and wage levels incident to 
the activities of production_and distribution. The 
unwillingness of any group which is an element in 
costs of production or distribution to do its full 
share toward effecting a og readjustment of 
costs and wages, necessar ly retards a return to 
normal. The interests of all groups and classes of 
people in this readjustment are so interwoven that 
no group or class can properly avoid the conces- 
o— necessary to a reéstablishment of normal ac- 

vities. 

Freight rates are today at their peak. It is rec- 
ognized by everyone that the transportation charges 
incident to the movement of essential commodities 
must be placed upon the level which will permit of 
the free movement of these essentials to consumers 
at a cost that can be supported on the basis of 
normal prices. For example, one of the greatest 
items of living costs today is rent. Rents are high 
mainly because, as given in testimony before com- 
mittees of Congress, we are short from a million 
and a quarter to two and one-half million homes. 
The last issue of the United States Forest Service 
in reply. to Senate resolution 311 shows that practi- 
cally 50 percent of the country’s farms are under- 
built. In fact, 46 percent of all lumber purchased is 
used by the farmer. 

In some instances when lumber is purchased by 
home builders and farmers the consumer’s dollar 
divides 23 cents for lumber, 23 cents for retailin 
and 54 cents for transportation. This is predicate 
upon shipment of common fir boards from Portland, 
Ore., to an 80-cent rate destination, which is in the 
heart of the consuming territory of this country— 
the Corn Belt of Illinois and Indiana, . Mill prices 


for No. 1 common fir boards approximate $10 a 
thousand feet; the freight cost based upon the 
weight of this lumber, $24 a thousand feet, and the 
retailer’s margin to cover cost and ty t is ap- 
proximately 30 percent. Manifestly, the mill price 
and freight cost represents the tetal cost to the 
retailer. If a retailer is operating upon a 30 per- 
cent margin, in these instances his margin on the 
commodity is $3 as against his ma: on the 
transportation factor of $7.20. 

Freight costs react in a similar way in a greater 
or less proportion on the movement of other essen- 
tial commodities. Selling railroad service is like 
selling any other service or commodity—it must be 

riced within the reach of the people who pay for 
t. The elements which go to make this price must 
all be readjusted in accordance with a new com- 
modity ~ level if the price of commodities is 
to be able to support the price of transportation. 





GEORGIANS OPPOSE INCREASES 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 17—Lumber and millmen 
from all parts of Georgia met recently at Macon, 
Ga., and took initial steps to fight the proposed 
increases of the railroads operating in the South- 
east in freight rates on logs and rough lumber. 
The railroads have applied for permission to 
make a general upward revision of freight tariffs 
on all forest products, the increases amounting 
to about 100 percent above the present rates. 
Considerable data is being gathered by the lum- 
ber interests of the State and this will be pre- 
sented to the railroad commission at the proper 
time to block the efforts of the carriers to boost 
the present rates, which, the shippers declare, 
are already too high. 

The Georgia Forest Products’ Association 
and the Georgia Brick Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are cooperating in an extensive adver- 
tising campaign being conducted in Georgia 
newspapers against any increases in present 
freight rates. 





STORAGE CHARGE TARIFFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—After the Amumri- 
CAN LUMBERMAN went to press last week the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission suspended until 
Feb. 12 the operation of schedules published in 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf railway company tariff, 





A LAND OF HOMES 


The title page of your Oct. 15 issue, “A 
Land of Homes,” appeals to us. The 
sentiment is lofty and ideal and is the 
thing that makes women demand a house 
that they may create a home.—Cheney 
Lumber Co., Defiance, Ohio. 

“A Land of Homes” frontispiece is fine. 
It is gospel—a beautiful gospel. Safe— 
sound and needed! Good Luck!—J. T. 
Cross Lumber Co., Moberly, Me. 











I. C. C. No. 34, and supplements 15 and 16 to 
Agent J. E. Fairbanks tariff, I. C. C. No. 8. 

These schedules proposed the cancelation of the 
application of the emergency penalty charge of $10 
a car for detention of cars loaded with lumber at 
points on the.Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, Chicago 
& Alton, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western and Okmulgee Northern railroads. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois meanwhile had 
applied for and been granted permission to file 
supplement No. 17, superseding supplement No. 16, 
and signified its desire to continue to apply the 
$10 charge pending the commission’s decision in 
the general complaint covering this charge filed by 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association. 

While the action of the commission in suspend- 
ing the schedules is without prejudice, the con- 
trolling factor unquestionably was the pendency 
of the general complaint and a desire to rule upon 
it one way or the other in the light of the evidence 
taken at the hearings. 





TWO STATES FIGHT 1920 ADVANCE 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 15.—Complying with a re- 
quest by Gov. Shoup, of Colorado, Gov. Hart, of 
Washington, has caused Washington State to 
intervene in an action brought by a Colorado trans- 
portation committee against 1,350 railroads, charg- 
ing the increase of Aug. 26, 1920, to be unreason- 
able and unlawful. The complaint says that the 
management of the railroads “is characterized by 
inefficiency, costly and needless duplication of ser- 
vice and avoidable waste and losses, which amount 
to vast sums.” It alleges that the higher rates 
were made effective without a hearing to determine 
their reasonableness, and that an emergency no 
longer exists. 
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JUST ABOUT SO MUCH 


You’ll find on ev’ry road, my boy, especially the road of life, 
There’s just about so much of joy and just about so much of strife. 
There’s just about so much of grade, so much of hill you have to pull, 
And just about so much is made an easy way and comf’table. 


You'll find it all will average on ev’ry road about the same: 

It isn’t profit ev’ry page or victory in ev’ry game. 

There’s just about so much of fun and just about so much of pain, 
There’s just about so much of sun and just about so much of rain. 


Don’t think of just about today but what the year will bring to you: 
There’s just about so much of play, about so much of work to do; 

And, if you look at life a-right, altho the road’s a little rough, 

Of joy and sorrow, day and night, you’ll find there’s just about enough. 





WONDERS OF SCIENCE 


We have just read that a great deal of sole 
leather is saved by making heels of maple, 
birch and beech, and the information is inter- 
esting. We already knew, of course, that the 
paper birch was used in the manufacture of 
leather shoes—the birch being first converted 
into paper, and then the paper into leather, 
and then the leather into footware, or foot- 
wear, according to the way you spell ‘‘wear’’ 
and the way they do. 

But we did not know that birch was ever 
applied directly—that is, to the foot. As for 
maple, we had never thought of such a thing. 
And beech for boots was also something about 
which we were uninformed. 

Here is something in which the lumber in- 
dustry is vitally interested and which might well 
be taken up for discussion at the coming con- 
ventions if there is time left after the value 
of codperation has been explained by the con- 
vention speakers. 

You get out of the association, of course, 
exactly what you put into it; but, after that 
has been explained beyond a questionof a doubt, 
and an hour and a half, we might well take up 
the consideration of what they are putting into 
our shoes. 

Personally, we are strong for anything that 
furnishes a market for lumber, and we are 
especially partial to the three hardwoods men- 
tioned above and also poplar, ash and others. 
We are a great lover of birch, as an examina- 
tion of the mahogany at our house will prove, 
and several beautiful examples of walnut give 
ample proof of our admiration for gum. The 
southern pine floors upstairs are beautifully 
oaken in graining. And it is so with maple, 
too; we scorn karo and insist on the genuine 
article. So you will see we are no piker when 
it comes to loving hardwoods. 

And it is of hardwood we wish to speak espe- 
cially this morning, beloved. If hardwood heels 
will make a market for hardwood lumber, hard- 
wood heels shall have our hearty support. But 
before we commit ourself we want to be a little 
more thoroly informed. 

The whole thing looks to us like a plot to 
do away with the hardwood floor by the simple 
expedient of equipping everyone with his own 
individual hardwood floor in the form of hard- 
wood heels, much as a tank carries its own track. 
We call upon J. C. Knox, John Pritchard and 
Frank Fish to investigate immediately and re- 
port—or report and then investigate. 

Because this may be only the opening wedge 
in more ways than one. We have no objection 
to earrying hardwood either by the foot or on 
it. But there may be something dead up the 
creek, as they say down in Georgia. If there 
is a plot thickening we want to know about it 
before it jells. 

Certain persons who are always discovering 
bolsheviki conspiracies, German propaganda, 
British motives and innumerable colored gentle- 
men in the: fuel supply, have informed us that 
there is a plot thickening in this country against 
us poor pedestrians who can’t afford to buy 
& new car or support a second-hand one. 

It is proposed, we are reliably informed, 
with the accent on the ‘‘li,’’ to enact special 
legislation that will relieve automobile owners 


of the eternal tire bill and spread it on the tax- 
roll to be borne by the entire community. As 
the community is already paying all the taxes it 
ean, and lying out of the rest, it is time to nip 
this nefarious plot in the bud, as it were. 

What the automobile class propose to do, we 
are warned, is to do away with tires and com- 
pel the community to lay rubber pavements 
out of the general fund! 

If the idea of hardwood heels is to get us 
used to rubber pavements, we wish to announce 
ourselves here and now as opposed to birch, 
beech and maple heels from now on. We fear 
many things. We fear that maple, birch and 
beech heels may lead to slippery elm heels, thus 
endangering human life. But most of all we 
fear rubber pavements, to be paid for out of 
the general fund—and the general fund, in 
Chicago at least, is in no condition to stand 
it. 

We therefore urge Frank and John and J. C. 
to get busy and investigate. And, as good 
ex-officio members of their respective associa- 
tions, if there is anything that we ourself can 
do to help them, we shall be glad to do it, if 
it does not involve the expenditure of any time 
or money. : ' 





THE WORST KIND OF TAXATION 


The Wheeling, W. Va., Register warmly en- 
dorses a sales tax with the following words: 

The beauty about a sales tax which does not 
multiply or turn over as it passes thru the hands 
of the various agencies necessary to place manu- 
factured articles before the ultimate consumer is 
its psychological effect on the public. The people 
pay the tax but they do not know it—that is, it is 
not flaunted in their faces after the manner of the 
present stamp, admissions, soda water, cosmetics, 
luxury, transportation and other taxes. The 
trouble there is that the article to be purchased 
is one price, and the tax adds so much more, In 
other words, the tax is too conspicuous and incon- 
venient. Therefore it galls. The sales tax, how- 
ever, is so smooth running that the public scarcely 
knows it is paying a tax. 

And, let us remark, that is the most danger- 
ous kind of a taxation in the world. To give a 
government power to levy taxes is all right, but 
to give it power to levy taxes that ‘‘the public 
scarcely knows it is paying’’ is all wrong. That 
system has caused more extravagance and waste 
than any that could be devised. 

No, the best taxes are the taxes that hurt 
every time you pay them—because then the 
slumbering American may pay a little attention 
to what taxes he is paying and how they are 
being spent. This is our personal and private 
opinion. 





RANDOM 

A Supreme Court must have a funny engine; 
sometimes all it seems to be able to do is to 
reverse. 

Well, it has been a long haul for the lumber 
business; let’s hope we are back on the iced 
road at last. 

There is said to be a weakness in the tobacco 
market, but we haven’t observed it in any of the 
cigars that are passed out. 

One film concern in three days recently sent 
800,000 feet of film abroad, and Charlie Chap- 
lin has also gone over there with his. 














Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty nosaneatly every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
it loss. That you can only 
And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
@ problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the axcess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 J enw to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
Sil Leoust St. (141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, 11. New York, N. Y. 

















More Than a Book 


Continuous Information 





46 Years of Successful Resedive and 
Collecting L r Ac t 


Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


CHICAGO Established 1876 NEW YORK 
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— Experience 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Personal Service Certified Values 

Working Drawings 


THOS. J. CALLEN, JR. 


Engineer and Appraiser 
836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Bidg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. ] 














All Lumbermen 
make their head- 


quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautifal Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per day. 
With Toilet 
$2.00 per day, 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 














Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
“hk i ~ day experi 

e ’ 
coped Shs benbuanen. ‘old 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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“Pp Wholesale .,\\ | 
Gj iC Os Qnaretactaretnt 


LEV SLOETSCHER, 


* WHITE PINE *| 
QUALITY MILLWORK | 


OPEN SASH AND | 
GLAZED WINDOWS | 
PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
| VENEERED DOORS 
~_ STOCK COLONMADES ~ 
Straight : 2 —— Unexce/led | 
ormixed Cars \\ > j 


0 Facilities,over 
2 specially TS Acres Floor Space. 


DUBUQUE,IOWA, 





NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on: cash basis. 





MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
(BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
— { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 

















White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 


“STATISTICS FOR DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE © 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—Some confusion 
has until recently existed within the Department 
of Commerce touching its policy with reference 
to using price or sales statistics received from 
trade associations. This has resulted in the de- 
termination of a policy by the department that 
for the present it will not use statistics received 
from associations on prices of various commodi- 
ties, but will use association information on pro- 
duction, orders, stocks and shipments. 

This general policy has been adopted in view 
of the pending negotiations between the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Department of 
Justice looking to a clear definition of the lawful 
activities of trade associations. <A definite public 
announcement of the agreement reached between 
the two departments is expected soon, and the 
Department of Commerce has indicated that it 
will probably be released within a few days. 

In order to clarify any confusion which may 
exist in the lumber trade as to the policy of 
the Department of Commerce, and as to the ex- 
tent to which the codperation of associations is 
desired by it, the following excerpts from recent 
correspondence passing between the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
bureau of the census may be of interest. 

From a letter to Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, from the bureau of the cen- 
sus dated Sept. 20: 


We would much prefer the securing of price 
information thru the associations, but in view of 


Waiison- Compton, secretary-manager of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


I am in receipt of your letter of Sept. 30, and in 
reply beg to state that it is and has been th: 
policy of the census to utilize, as far as possible i: 
connection with the “Survey of Current Business,” 
figures from trade associations on production, 
stocks, shipments, and orders. For reasons which 
I think you understand the Department of Cor 
merce has felt it necessary to refuse for the present 
to use figures on prices from trade associations. 
If there should be any change in the policy of the 
department in this regard, we will notify you im- 
mediately. In the meantime, we are endeavorin, 
to collect prices of lumber direct from represent:- 
tive individual producing companies and we have 
appreciated very much the assistance which you 
have rendered in this connection. 





WISCONSIN PLANT MAKES SOFTWOOD VENEEX 


PRAIRIE. DU CHIEN, WIs., Oct, 17.—The 
veneer mill of the Phoenix Parfrey Co., which 
has been in course of construction on the bank 
of the Mississippi River here for the last year, is 
now complete and in operation. It is sawing 
veneers for the Phoenix Products Co., of Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of laundrymen’s wool 
supplies, and for the Parfrey Co., of Richlani 
Center, Wis., maker of cheese boxes and barrel 
head material. Charles A. Parfrey, president 
of the Parfrey Co., is president of the mill or- 
ganization, and G. Wordinghan, president of the 
Phoenix Products Co., is vice president. A. R. 
MacEachern is secretary and treasurer and man- 
ager of the mill. Besides suplying the Mil- 
waukee and Richland factories with veneers, the 
mill is turning out material for manufacturers 








New Veneer Mill of the Phoenix Parfrey Co., Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


the ruling of the solicitor of the department, it is 
the belief of the bureau that it should not at the 
present time secure it in this way. 

We regret that we can not accept this informa- 
tion when coming thru the association, but you will 
appreciate our position when we state that it would 
not be consistent for one branch of the Government 
to receive a certain kind of information from a 
given source, when another branch of the Govern- 
ment has enjoined a certain association from col- 
seg and giving out the same class of informa- 
ion. 


:On Sept. 22 the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association wrote to the solicitor of the 
Department of Commerce with reference to the 
letter above quoted, in part as follows: 


This letter says, if I correctly understand it, 
that the Department of Commerce can not con- 
sistently receive from trade associations the kind 
of information which another association has been 
enjoined from collecting and distributing. Under- 
standing that this “certain association” referred to 
is the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the statement since it is one of general policy 
of the census bureau, would apply just as much to 
one kind of statistical information as to another 
of the various kinds of information which the hard- 
wood association has been enjoined from collecting. 
This includes not only price statistics, but also pro- 
duction, shipments, stocks and other statistics. 

Since we have been asked to advise the regional 
associations of lumber manufacturers what informa- 
tion to send to the census bureau, and when to send 
it, we do not feel warranted in asking the associa- 
tion to prepare statistical information on matters 
other than prices for the use of the census bureau 
as long as we are confronted with this ‘statement 
-of general policy, which I understand to have been 
made in behalf of the director of the census. 


The final understanding with respect to lum- 
ber statistics reached with the bureau of the 
census is stated in the following letter from 
the director of the census, W. M. Steuart, to 


of bottoms of bureau drawers and similar ar- 
ticles. 

The new concern probably will be the largest 
consumer of softwoods on the northern Missis- 
sippi for veneers. Its plant is the first strictly 
modern one to be built. It consists of a mil! 
building of concrete tile 80 feet square laid out 
for three veneer lengths and a drying room. A 
brick power house, 45 feet square, houses two 
boilers of 125 horsepower each and a 150-horse- 
power engine. The yards and sheds extend for 
considerable distance along the bank of the 
Mississippi. 

The company is buying standing timber, prin- 
cipally ash and basswood, and maintaining log- 
ging camps along the lower Wisconsin River 
and also north of its plant on the islands and 
bottom lands of the Mississippi. The logs it 
is cutting up river, it is bringing down in smal! 
rafts with two gasoline launches, 

The company expects in the near future to 
add a sawmill to its veneer plant. It is its 
belief that with the rapid growth the softwoods 
make on the river lands, and the practice it will 
follow of cutting only mature trees, a permanent 
supply of softwood timber is going to be avail- 
able along the Mississippi and Wisconsin rivers 
within short hauls of its plant. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY TREE is called by 
that name because of the shape of the flowers. 
It grows from Pennsylvania to Florida and 
west to Louisiana. The tree’s other names are 
sourwood, sorrel tree, sour gum, and arrow 
wood. 
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NEW MILLWORK COMPANY FORMED 

Organization has just been completed of the 
‘Iurd-Most Sash & Door Co., for the manufacture 
ef sash, doors and millwork of all kinds, at Du- 
buque, ‘Iowa. A factory has been leased and the 
installation of equipment is now proceeding under 
the direction of J. W. Most, vice president. It is 
expected to begin operation of the plant soon after 
jan. 1, The company will devote itself mainly to 
he execution of special orders, altho it will also 
> in position to supply regular stock goods. 

All the members of 
the new concern are 
thoroly experienced, fa- 
miliar with the intrica- 
cies of the millwork 
manufacturing industry, 
and well known to the 
trade at large. The 





GEORGE H. MOST, 
Chicago ; 
Who Resigns from Mill- 
work Cost Bureau to 
Enter New Firm 








president is E. A. Hurd, 
treasurer of the W. F. 
Hurd Co., Detroit, Mich., 
and also group director 
for Michigan of the Mill- 
work Cost Bureau. 
The vice president, J. 
W. Most, was formerly 
superintendent for the Metz Manufacturing Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, and later was connected in the 
same capacity with the Cream City Sash & Door 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. He is thoroly familiar with 
the manufacturing side of the business. 

The secretary and treasurer, George H. Most, is 
very well known to the millwork fraternity thru 
his connection with the Millwork Cost Bureau, of 
Chicago. As service director of the bureau for the 
last four years he has attended and addressed 
many conventions of millworkers and lumbermen, 
besides conducting millwork cost demonstrations in 
sixteen States. Prior to his connection with the 
bureau he was for eleven years estimator and road 
salesman for the Metz Manufacturing Co., of Du- 
buque. He will have charge of the sales depart- 
ment and office administration. His resignation 
from the cost bureau becomes effective Jan. 1. 


Reports from millwork producing and distribut- 
ing centers indicate a fair volume of business on 
hand, and most of the plants operating at not far 
from normal capacity. Indications are that this 
condition will continue right up to the annual 
shutdown for inventory and repairs. Special 
orders constitute most of the work now being 
turned out. Reports from the Pacific coast are that 
western pine shop will be very scarce before 
spring. There has been a heavy movement of 
sugar pine shop during the last two weeks, 


Bleven carloads of red gum were required to 
complete the contract for interior finish on the 
new State office building at Lansing, Mich., held 
by the Rikerd Lumber Co., of that city. Deliveries 
on the contract have been completed in record time, 
according to W. J. Burgess, general manager of 
the Rikerd company. Work was started in the 
factory in June. Nearly 1,000 veneered doors 
were required, all of which have been delivered, 
tinished in the richest figured red gum. More than 
3,000 door sides and nearly 700 sides of “borrowed 
light” corridor windows were put together at the 
actory. The entire building is finished in red 
sum, kiln dried in the South in kilns especially 
built for treating this particular wood. More 
than 40 skilled workmen were required on this 
work, Besides this contract the Rickerd company 
during the last few months made deliveries for 
eight school buildings, and factory work for more 
than 50 residences in Lansing and other cities. 
‘The company has also shipped out of the city, for 
banks and office buildings, 1,200 window and door 
frames. 

There is reported to be a fair run of city trade 
coming into Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) 
manufacturers’ hands, but country buying con- 
tinues to be very light, and there is not much 
prospect for improvement in that direction for a 
while. Building plans are being carried on right 
to the winter in the larger towns. A good run of 
storm sash and door business has come in lately. 
Prices are firm, with a tendency to advance, owing 
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to the stiffness in factory grades of lumber. 

Spokane (Wash.) sash and door factories are 
doing a rushing business these days. R. H. Crow- 
ley, vice-president and manager Crowley Sash & 
Door Co. reports: “We have increased our floor 
space from 10,000 square feet in 1920 to 25,000 
this year and employ 54 men instead of 20. Prac- 
tically all of our product is sold outside of Spokane, 
going to Chicago and points east.” H. G. Klopp, 
president White Pine Sash Co., is now in the east 
on a business trip. Reports from the factory here 
indicate that it is proving necessary to work over- 
time to keep from being buried under the orders 
that are being poured on it by Mr. Klopp. 

The demand for millwork, doors and sash in 
Columbus and central Ohio territory continues 
good despite the lateness of the building season. 
There is still considerable figuring as dwellings and 
apartments are being built rather briskly. Man- 
agers of millworking firms report a fair amount of 
orders ahead with business to last for a month or 
six weeks. Most of the mills are fairly busy. 
Prices are showing some signs of strengthening 
altho prices have not followed the advance in 
lumber. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report that there is 
only a small volume of special business being 
offered, but that demand for yard stock is good, 
tho spotty. Local trade is reported very good. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., have a good deal of work on hand at present 
and are running behind with their filling of orders. 
People who want small repair work done are find- 
ing it impossible to get the mills to promise atten- 
tion to their orders within the next two or three 
weeks. 

Such developments as have taken place in the 
sash and door trade at Baltimore, Md., during the 


_ last week are of a favorable character for the most 


part. -Jobbers find orders coming in with some 
freedom, despite the fact that activity in construc- 
tion work can hardly be considered brisk. The 
trade here draws from out of town to a consider- 
able extent, and the situation as a whole shows a 
measure of buoyancy that is very gratifying to the 
sellers. Prices also reflect firmness, with the 
tendency rather higher. . 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have a good volume of business, with a fair build- 
ing demand at present. Considerable work is being 
figured for buildings that are in plan and to be 
erected when conditions are favorable. Door fac- 
tories in the Bay counties district outside of the 
city have a pretty good demand. Douglas fir doors 
and door stock are very scarce in the North. Cal- 
ifornia manufacturers now have little competition 
from that section. Finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
finding a firmer market, and an advance of four 
points is reported. There is a strong demand for 
cut stock and Eastern manufacturers are saving 
money by buying it, instead- of taking the plank 
and working it up. 


ADHERES TO CODE OF ETHICS 


As a demonstration of the fact that members 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
which guarantees their reliability, honesty and 
square dealing, live up to that organization’s 
code of ethics, attention is directed by its offi- 
cials to a letter from a member to a commission 
man regarding substitution of grades, which 
follows: 

Please return this order to Mr. and tell 
him that we can not handle. We do not ship one 
[ny of yellow pine and invoice another grade. 

ust such deals as this have put the wholesaler in 
bad repute wtih the retail trade. The writer is a 
member of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, and it is just such practices as the matter 
referred to in your letter that our association is 
trying to eliminate. 

I enclose you herewith a copy of a little pamphlet 
issued by the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion. Read this over carefully, especially the “Code 
of Ethics” to which our: company has subscribed. 

The writer is indeed surprised that you would 
submit to us a proposition such as outlined by 
ae We don’t want any business of this 

nd. 


Members of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association are to be commended for their de- 
fense of their code of ethics, and buyers of lum- 
ber generally will welcome this evidence of prog- 
ress toward the complete abolition of the vicious 
practice of substitution of grades of which re- 
tailers long have made complaint against some 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 








Kneeland Melina 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 
“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 








Perfection Brand 


Oak 
Flooring 


never fails to satisfy the 
most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 

oak lumber, 
quartered and 
plain, also Vel- 

vet “Edge” 
Flooring strips. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?in¢ 2!" 
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We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


‘We would like to prove it 
on the following items:— 


l car 4-4” FAS Plain White Oak 

1 car 4-4” FAS Plain Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” Sound Wormy Mixed Oak. 

l car 4-4” No.3 Com. Mixed Oak. 

3 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

4 cars 4-4” FAS Sap Gum 

4 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4-4” No.2 Com. Sap Gum 

l car 4-4” No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

l car 4-4” 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
Band Mill Mfg. Co. 


and Office: 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











- MICHIGAN 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
ne gg aeang: Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, peeing. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, M uldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and oat White 
Pine for direct shipment from: Idaho. 

















17 17 
Rees VA 
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5 M 4-4 No. 2 Common M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
50 M 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
100 M 6-4 No. 2 Common Write for Quotations. 
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Michigan Hard Maple 5:r° 


(4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. —_ 
Can Ship 14.4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want 

to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘wanted and For Sale fag al of the AMERICAN 
LUMB. 


ERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill 








Finds Tractors and Trailers Best 


Some years ago the East St. Louis Lumber Co., of 
East St. Louis, Ill., began to experiment in the use 
of trucks. As a result of these experiments, M. C. 
Reis, general manager, is firmly convinced that the 
company has developed what today is the most 
economical and satisfactory method of delivering 
lumber and building material. 


The company first purchased a 2-ton truck, but 


it soon found that the bed of the truck was too 
short, as the overhang of lengths of lumber 18 feet 
and longer would raise the front of the truck off 
of the ground, especially on an incline. The first 
2-ton truck was then put in the shop and the body 
lengthened three feet to give twelve feet to the 
center of the rear wheels from the back of the 
driver’s seat. This prevented the tipping, but some 
trouble was experienced in miring the truck when 
loaded heavily. Beside this, the load being prac- 
tically all on the rear axle, caused considerable 
mechanical trouble. 

After some experimenting with various tractors 
and trailers this truck was cut down for a tractor 
and several trailers were purchased. After this 
equipment had been operated for some time the 
company was convinced that the tractor and trailer 
system was the best for handling lumber, and pur- 
chased three tractors and a number of 2-wheeled 
trailers. These trailers were equipped with roller 
bodies and are interchangeable, and therefore can 






























type claims that in a certain make the gears of 
the gearset may be removed in a very short time 
by the removal of the tonneau floor boards. An 
advocate of unit-with-engine construction states 
that in his construction the entire gearset may be 
inspected and oiled without difficulty, whereas with 
the rear axle construction inspection is not easy 
and lubrication is difficult. That the rear axle 
with gearset weighs more than other types, is 
brought forward, but it is argued against by one 
maker who adds that his rear axle weighs but 
twenty pounds more than does the ordinary form 
of rear axle. With the rear axie gearset the axle 
shaft must be heavy, which increases the weight 
on the tires, and it is stated that this extra weight 
means greater tire wear. The statement is made 
that the rear axle type simplifies the chassis, but 
an opponent brings out that the control linkage is 
not simple and the oscillation of the springs is com- 
municated to the sliding gears, resulting in in- 
definite gear location. 


A Firm Believer in White Trucks 





The City Lumber Co., Woonsocket, R. I., is a firm 
believer in truck operation and also, after having 
carefully tried out a 3-ton White truck, is most 
emphatic in the belief that these trucks are de- 
pendable, efficient and economical. Despite the 
fact that the company has to deliver over poor 








The 3-Ton White Truck of the City Lumber Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


be used with any of the tractors. The practice 
then followed was to load the trailers while the 
tractors were out of the yard, a horse drawn pair 
of front wheels being used to move the trailer about 
the yard. When the trailer was fully loaded a 
jack was placed under the front end to hold it up. 
By this method of loading the company finds that 
the load is well divided between the trailer and the 
tractor and, without considering the weight of a 
trailer added to the tractor, the company can carry 
heavier loads with less effort and less wear and 
tear to equipment than it could before. Further- 
more, this equipment is more economical and gives 
the best results. 





Axle Transmission 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
a transmission in the rear axle?—J. H. B 





construction state that this type is more quiet than 
the others, and that with the rear axle gearset 
unit, being heavier than the usual gear axle form, 
better traction is gained by the tires, which means 
less skidding. Further discussion brings out that 
the rear axle gearset requires a number of long 
control rods, which the unit with motor and amid- 
ships construction does not call for. A longer 
drive shaft is possible when the gearset is a unit 
with the rear axle, which means that there is less 
strain on the universals, in the opinion of a num- 
ber of engineers. According to others only one 
grease-containing reservoir is necessary, and this 
statement is supplemented by another engineer to 
the effect that the grease contained in the case is 
not thinned by the heat of the engine or the 
muffler pipe. With the rear axle type the clutch 
is usually accessible. One engineer upholding this 





roads and frequently into fields and unsettled lands, 
the pulling power of the White enables it to make 
these deliveries without difficulty. Charles D. 
Southwick, manager of the company, says that “a 
truck is 100 percent good if a person’s head is used 
to get out of it the wear which is built into it by 
the manufacturer.” The company has used two 
trucks, a 1-ton machine and the 3-ton White previ- 
ously mentioned. It formerly charged for delivery 
over five miles, but Mr. Southwick says “in these 
times of cut prices I guess all of us overlook some- 
thing that we ought to get paid for,” which evi- 
dently means that in some cases the charge is not 
made, 


Transport Truck Beats Horses 


How the motor truck reduces operating ex- 
penses and increases efficiency and trade in the 
delivery of the products of a lumber company is 
well demonstrated by the experience of the 
Smith-Phillips Lumber Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The company recently prepared a report covering 
the cost of truck haulage vs. team haulage and 
sent this report to the Transport Truck Co. to 
show what the machines of that company will do. 
In this report comparison was made with one 
Model 50 Transport truck for 5,000-pound service 
and four 1-horse outfits over a period of four 
months. 

The operating cost of the horses and wagons 
was $409.09. The cost of gas, oil and repairs on 
the Transport was $183.42—a difference of $225.67 
in favor of the truck. The test was on the cost of 
power alone. It did not include drivers’ wages on 
which a big saving by the truck would also be 
shown. 

The truck was in constant operation, and de- 
livered much more material than the horses. 
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Economic Conditions in Europe 


Cable reports received by the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce from its European repre- 
sentatives give the following details regarding cur- 
rent economic conditions in the respective coun- 
tries : 


The Austrian crown continues to fall; New York 
exchange has risen from 1,355 to 3,060 crowns in 
Vienna. Government finances are in an even worse 
condition than formerly, as it has to pay —— 
increased salaries and wages, and also large food 
subsidies. -Prices of both domestic and imported 
goods are soaring, and supplies in general are in- 
adequate, The people are bewildered by prevailing 
conditions, and both buyers and sellers seem re- 
luctant. There are symptoms of a panic and runs 
are being made on stores; it is said that foreign 
currency, food and clothing are being hoarded. It 
seems that both labor and capital are anxious to do 
the right thing, but industry is nevertheless almost 
fay on on account of the fact that there is no 
sure basis for any price calculations. 

A substantial improvement is noticed in the tex- 
tile industry of Czechoslovakia. Industrial prices 
in general continue to rise. The unemployment 
situation in this country seems to be improving; 
on Sept. 15 the figures given for those taking ad- 
vantage of Government benefit was 27,000, which 
is 2,000 less than in August. The a unem- 
eros is in the textile, metal and building trades. 

here are few wage increases being made at pres- 
ent and on the contrary considerable wage reduc- 
tion ; but efficiency is increasing. 


German Industrial Activities Increased 


The German stock exchange is very active, and 
both wholesale and retail establishments have much 
business. Many industries are sold out for months 
ahead. There is, however, much concern over the 
fact that the present boom does not so much indi- 
cate an economic recovery as it shows the result 
of the mark depreciation and the rush of buyers 
who fear a further price increase. A fever of 
speculation, which is known to have been on the 
increase, combined with the increase in living costs, 
was instrumental in August in causing oe 
bank withdrawals to exceed deposits by 250,000, 
marks. The oo official index figures for the 
cost of living show an increase to 10.62 times the 
prewar cost. This index covers food, heat, light 
and rent. 

Certain industries are hampered by inadequate 
deliveries of high grade coal and also by the fact 
that railroad cars are not available in sufficient 
number. However, industrial conditions are favor- 
able enough to result in a decrease in unemploy- 
ment. The number of unemployed receiving allow- 
ances from the Government decreased from 268,000 
on August f to 232,000 on Sept. 1. In many indus- 
tries increases in wa have amounted to 10 to 
80 percent. Prices of all classes of commodities 
ee have increased during the past two 
months. 

During the period from Sept. 10 to Sept. 20 the 
German floating debt increased by 2,700,000,000 
marks to a total of 207,500,000,000 marks. This 
total, considered in the light of information previ- 
ously received, is over 4,000,000,000 marks more 
than the floating debt at the end of August, but 
is about 12,000, ,000 marks less than the amount 
on July 31. 


British Foreign Trade Conditions 


The foreign trade of Great Britain during Sep- 
temer, 1921, as compared with that of the month 
preceding, shows a decrease of more than £1,000,- 
000 in imports, and an increase of £4,000,000 in 
exports. xchange has risen accordingly. The 
British trade returns for September show that ex- 

orts amounted to £55,240,000, and reéxports to 
8,590,000 ; making total exports £63,830,000. The 
imports during the month were £87,110,000. 

There were no real changes in general economic 
conditions during September. Toward the end of 
the month a slight stringency developed in the 
money market and even the decline in the prices 
of some commodities was interrupted for a time 
by rather sharp fluctuations, but these were soon 
leveled out. The bank rate remains at 5% percent. 
Iron and steel conditions encourage some degree 
of optimism ; seventy blast furnaces are operating, 
the highest number since February. Coal output, 
after showing a decrease in the middle of the month, 
again speeded up. The coal subsidy ended on Sept. 
30. Coal prices show a downward trend, but not 
decided enough to offer much encouragement to 
manufacturers. If coal prices and wages hold 
up, the attention of those seeking lower costs of 
production must turn as a last resort to the possi- 
bility of lower freight and cheaper lumber. 

Unemployment conditions are not materially im- 
proved; the Government has not succeeded in de- 
vising any plan that has elicited full approval of 
labor. On Sept. 30 there were 1,403,700 unem- 
ployed and 822,815 part-time. 


Little Change in Italian Situation 

The general situation of the Italian industries 
showed very little change during September, and 
while the usual activity was maintained in the tex- 
tile mills, little of encouragement can be gleaned 
from the conditions prevailing in the other major 
industries of the country. The commodity market 
is generally strong, but the coal market is compara- 
tively quiet, tho stocks on hand increased somewhat 
during August. Stabilization of quotations on 
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metallurgical products has been effected by a note- 
worthy reduction in the stocks on hand. 

The cost of living is again on the upward trend. 
The wholesale price index for July, based on the 
average of the monthly figures during 1920, stands 
at 82 and for August at 86.75. Unemployment is 
increasing ae due largely to the cessation of 
the harvesting. On Sept. 1, those out of work num- 
bered 460,000, irrespective of a total of 100.000 
women in the same condition. The building trades 
and metal workers are reported to constitute the 
industries most seriously affected. While wage 
reductions are meeting with opposition no serious 
strikes are anticipated, and a general decrease of 
10 to 15 percent in the present wage scale can 
not well be avoided. 


Economic Situation in Spain 

A large budget deficit, diminution of foreign 
trade totals, and abnormally large purchases of for- 
eign grains constitute the outstanding features of 
the economic situation in Spain during the last 
month. Imports during July amounted to 87,- 
000,000 pesetas, as compared with 121,000,000 
pesetas for July, 1920. During the same month 
exports decreased to a total of 33,000,000 pesetas, 
as compared with 83,000,000 pesetas in July of last 


year. 

The demand for shipping space is unusually dull 
and stocks of bunker coal are well above normal. 
General building and construction work is progress- 
ing normally. The harvesting of grapes, raisins, 
fruits and grains will be later than usual in Spain 
on account of the recent heavy rainfall. Wage 
decreases have brought on serious strikes in the 
metallurgical industry and in the railways of 
Andalucia, 


Freight Rates to Europe 


Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brok- 
ers, are quoting the following freight rates from 
North Atlantic ports, on lumber and logs, in cents 
per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified : 

Heavy Light 
Lumber Lumber Logs 
$0.50 

.50 

50 

50 


‘50 


Christiania 
Copenhagen 
Gothenburg 
Stockholm . 
Marseilles . 
ee = 
Naples ° 
Alexandria, per 2,240 lbs. 
Piraeus, es 2,240 Ibs... 
— nople, per 2,240 ¢ 
eta ee aes 
Barcelona, per 1,000 feet 
Valencia, per 1, feet. 2 
Lisbon, per 1,000 feet... 
Oporto, per 1,000 feet... 
Cadiz, per 1,000 feet.... 
Buenos Ayres, per 1,000 
feet 17.00 


e A 
Montevideo, per 1,000 feet 17.00 
Rosario, per 1,000 feet.. 29.50 


Timber Trade Notes from England 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 8.—There are signs 
of recovering trade, but the volume of business 
leaves much to be desired. The cotton trade is 
better and more orders are coming in. In the 
metal trades purchasing ahead is again to some 
extent a feature, and the woollen trade is more 
active, while there are signs of recovery in engi- 
neering. Upon the other hand export business 
shows little signs of recovery, owing to the crip- 
pling influence of the international fluctuations in 
the exchange. Indeed, the chaotic state of Euro- 
pean currency bars the way to commerce on any- 
thing approaching a large scale. 

The consumption of pitch pine has been about 
equal to the import, while there has been a slightly 
better inquiry. F. o. b. values and freights are 
firm and forward quotations are largely governed 
by the position of the exchange. The arrivals of 
sawn pitch pine at Liverpool and Manchester dur- 
ing the last completed month amounted to 110,000 
cubic feet compared with 205,000 cubic feet during 
the corresponding month last year. There were 
light arrivals of planks and boards on contract, 
while the demand was disappointing and the stocks 
not changed to any material extent. 

The American hardwood market continues to 
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“Values Talk”, Says 


Our Star Salesman 


“If you want to attract trade, Mr. 
Dealer,” says U. R. Moneysworth, “watch 
your values, for builders buy where they 
can get the most for their money. . 


Cypress, tess‘ Pine, 
Hardw 


And remember, you can’t give big values 
yourself, if you don’t get them when you 
buy. What shall we quote you on? 


Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co 
Albany, Ga. 
: Manufacturers of Rotary Cut penser: 


—S 

















Dealers Who Have 
“Shopped Around” 


considerably often tell us it’s hard 
to equal our values in 13-16” and %” 


SOFT TEXTURED OAK 


FLOORING 


For protection in transit all L. C. L. 
shipments of %” are carefully wrap- 

. Will also wrap for carload buy- 
ers, ifrequested. Get our quotations, 


Try our Beech Flooring. 


(Y'Cnnville (fg.Co. 


“Minnville.Tenn- 




















The Proper Card for You 


oa 4 vastly too ieperea 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card . 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Car 
exclusively. Ask 

for tab of speci- 

mens; detach 

them one by 

one and 

their clean-cut 

edges and gener- 
al excellence. 


POTEEL COMPANY. 
PITTSBURGH PA 
. FISHER BUILOMma 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 

1108 South Wabash Avenue 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 
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GUM-— 


For quick movement, we offer the follow- 
ing stock at our mill at Cullor, Ark., 
subject to prior sale:— 


5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Sap Gum. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Gum. 





Write 2 cars 4-4 No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
For 2 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 
Delivered 2 cars 4-4 13 to 17” Gum Boxboards. 


. 2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
Prices. 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gam. 
2 cars FAS Plain Sap Gum. 
1 car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
1 car 5-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 
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DIXIE BRAND 


"Oak Flooring 


in straight or mixed 
cars with 


Band Sawn Oak ~— Ash 
Genuine Delta Red Gum 
Sap Gum Elm 


Ask us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
x JEROME, ARK. J 








[Need Soft 
Gray Elm 


We Offer: 
70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 





All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 
Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, WIS. Lumber Go. 
ve ¥ 








. 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


maintain the improvement perceptible in the pre- 
vious month. 

The position with regard to mahogany is show- 
ing some improvement, tho the falling off of in- 
quiries from the States has been a great factor in 
bringing on the lassititude which has characterized 
the market. 


August Exports Thru Virginia Ports 
NorFouk, VA., Oct. 17.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during August: 
195,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool. ..$17,693 
32,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool... 2,310 
404,000 feet oak’ lumber to London..... 31.586 
21,000 feet oak lumber to Antwerp.... 1,237 
9,000 feet oak lumber to Dublin...... 731 
25,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam... 1,700 
20,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow.... 1,748 
53,000 feet chestnut lumber to London. 17,410 
114,000 feet poplar lumber to London. 9,395 
69,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool. 7,349 
14,000 feet walnut lumber to Liverpool 1,392 
19,000 feet maple flooring to Manchester 1,088 
19,000 feet maple flooring to London. 1,083 
31,000 feet maple flooring to Rotterdam 2,627 
19,000 feet maple flooring to Liverpool. 1,496 


1,044,000 feet total. lumber—Total value. .$88,845 

Total value, all forest products........$106,105 

A comparison of the above figures with those 
for July, shows an increase in August both in 
feetage and value. The difference between lum- 
ber exports during August, 1920, and August, 
1921, however, is very large, the figures for the 
month of last year being 2,351,000 feet valued at 
$299,585. The value during that month was about 
$128 per 1,000 feet, while during 1921 the value 
per 1,000 feet was $85. From reports secured from 
railroads handling foreign tonnage at this port 
and from manifests filed with the customs officials, 
the figures for September, 1921, will be slightly 
larger than during August; so it appears there has 
been steady improvement in the demand for lumber 
abroad altho prices obtained seem to be on the 
downward trend. 

There are many indications, notwithstanding that 
money conditions in Europe are still unsettled, that 
the export business. henceforth will improve 
steadily, not only in forest products but in other 
lines as well. 


Lumber Exports from Mobile 


MosiLe, ALA., Oct. 17.—Exports for the week 
ended last Saturday were: Steamer Port Antonio, 
to Belize, British Honduras, 60,000 feet southern 
pine; American steamer Manatee, to London, Eng- 
land, 189,000 feet gum lumber, to Hull England, 
17,000 feet gum lumber; American steamer West 
Wauna, to Manchester, England, 500 barrels tur- 
pentine, to Liverpool, England, 30,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber, 47,000 feet gum lumber, 16,000 feet 
ash lumber, 20,000 feet oak lumber, 634 barrels pine 
headings; Norwegian steamer Banun, to Puerto 
Castilla, Honduras, 1,750 creosoted cross ties, 24,- 
057 feet creosoted lumber; American steamer Car- 
tona, to New York, 724,000 feet pitch pine cross ties, 
362,000 feet hewn oak cross ties. 

During the first eight months of 1921, January 
to August, inclusive, forest products valued at 
$1,240,618 were exported from Mobile, going princi- 
pally to Cuba and other West Indian countries, the 
Windward Islands, Argentina, Mexico, Central 
America, the United Kingdom and Germany. Of 
the exports pitch pine boards led with 92,867,000 
superficial feet, followed in order by sawn pitch 
pine timber, 12,720,000 feet; hardwood logs, 854,- 
000 feet; gum boards, 560,000 feet; oak boards, 
523,000 feet; hardwood timber, 88,000 feet; rail- 
road ties, 118,924; cooperage shook, 63,135,035 ; 
gum staves, 109,698. 


Oriental Market for Fir Stiffens 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 15.—The Oriental market 
on fir has stiffened, with $23 a thousand offered 
for big squares at the mill. The market is well 
sold up. The total for Japan up to Aug. 1 was 
approximately 105,000,000 feet, and the outlook is 
that it will exceed 200,000,000 feet by the end of 
the year. The transpacific lumber rate has in- 
creased to $17, indicating that tonnage, which is 
now scarce, will again be attracted by this busi- 
ness. The Osaka Shosen Kaisha is declining lum- 
ber in favor of other freight. ‘There are indica- 
tions that the Japanese are transferring boats from 
the routes to England over into the Pacific, since 
there are now frequent reports of these vessels 
sailing from Cardiff for the canal. The keen 
analyst of the lumber situation is convinced that 
the Japanese trade, which has embraced practically 
the entire export movement during the last few 
months, has been the sustaining factor of the Coast 
mills. The total of 200,000,000 feet forecasted 
for the year will be about 2% percent of the total 
output; and the exports of cedar, which have been 
regarded as serious, are estimated at about 5 
percent of the output of that wood. The Japanese 
have had an advantage in making a quick recovery 








from their financial difficulties. and in having 
bought Coast woods cheap and transported them 
at exceptionally low freight rates. 

The Egypt Maru is due on the Sound, to load 
4,000,000 feet of lumber for Japan at Seattle, 
Everett and Bellingham. The Kaisho Maru is due 
on the Sound Oct. 22, to load 4,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber at Seattle and Tacoma, also for Japan. The 
West Catenace, now in New York, has been char- 
tered to load 4,250,000 feet of fir for the inter- 
coastal trade. 


Review of Ocean Freight Situation 


The full cargo steamer market continued ex- 
tremely slow, the demand for tonnage being light 
and confined almost exclusively to the trans- 
atlantic grain trade, say. Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for 
Oct. 15. | There were occasional orders for time 
charter boats for short periods, and for carriers 
for coal and other cargo, but the combined demand 
was far below normal, and only a limited amount 
of chartering resulted. Rates were favorable to 
charterers, as ample tonnage offered, and in a few 
instances slight declines were recorded. 

The sailing vessel market continued quiet, with 
no improvement noticeable in any of the various 
trades. A limited demand prevailed for coast- 
wise carriers for lumber, coal and other cargo, but 
for offshore trading there was comparatively little 
inquiry. Rates continued low in all trades and 
the supply of available vessels was sufficient for 
all requirements. 


OBITUARY 


STEPHEN M. YALE, long prominently identi- 
fied with the sash and door industry of the 
Northwest, died in Minneapolis on Oct. 12 after 
two weeks’ illness. Mr. Yale had retired from 
active business four years ago. At that time he 
was vice president and general manager of the 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., of Minneapolis, and 
vice president of the Curtis & Yale Co., of 
Wausau, Wis. He was born at Guilford, N. Y., 
and went west in 1881, entering the employ of 
Curtis Bros. & Co., sash and door manufacturers 
at Clinton, Iowa. A year later he went to assist 
in operating their new plant in Wausau, Wis. 
When the Curtis & Yale Co. was organized in 
1893 he became manager, removing to Minneapo- 
lis. Later this coricern changed its name to 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Mr. Yale continuing 
as vice president and general manager until his 
retirement. One son, H. C. Yale, of the Curtis- 
Yale-Holland Co., survives him. 




















MRS. MARY MYERS PINKHAM, mother of 
the late James E. Pinkham, founder of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., died at 
her home in that city ‘on Oct. 5 after a prolonged 
illness. Mrs. Pinkham was 75 years old. She is 
survived by her husband, Prof. Gilbert L. Pink- 
ham, a daughter, Mrs. Leda P. Wilbur, and two 
grandchildren, son and daughter of James E. 
Pinkham, 


JOHN DITTMAR, pioneer wood turner of 
Baltimore, Md., and founder of the millwork firm 
of John Dittmar & Sons, of that city, died at his 
home there at the age of 73, following a short 
illness of pneumonia. He was known among 
lumbermen as an expert in the finer kinds of 
wood turning, his firm turning out most the 
ten pins and balls and similar articles made of 
lignum vitae, boxwood and other rare woods, 
that were handled in the Baltimore trade. A 
widow, two sons, partners in the business, and 
two daughters survive. 


J. J. D. McNAMAR, of Newark, Ohio, died 
recently at his home in that city. He operated 
a sawmill machinery business which had been 
established there by his father, the late John 
H. McNamar more than a half a century ago, 
manufacturing sawmill engines, traction engines 
and stationary engines. The son operated this 
business under the name of McNamar Machine 
Works. He is survived by two sons, 


JOHN BROMLEY, who had been connected 
with the lumber industry in Pembroke, Ont., 
for over half a century, died at his home there 
on Oct. 9 at the age of 77. Formerly connected 
with the firm of W. R. Thistle, he acquired that 
business in company with others and reorganized 
it as the Pembroke Lumber Co. Mr. Bromley 
had not enjoyed good health for a number of 
years and had ceased active interest in the com- 
paes A some time ago. A widow and four children 
survive. 


CHARLES N. FISHER, lumberman of Houston, 
Texas, died at his residence there on Saturday, 
Oct. 1, at the age of 73. Mr. Fisher was born 
in England, coming to this country in 1870 and 
settling in east Texas in 1872. He built and 
operated a number of sawmills along the 
Houston, East & West Texas Railway and built 
the town of Seven Oaks which he named after 
his old home in England. He moved to Houston 
in 1890. Mr. Fisher was active in his many 
enterprises until 1900 when he retired. A widow, 
four daughters and five sons survive. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CONNECTICUT. New Preston—Alexander W. 
MeLennan has purchased the grocery, general 
merchandise and lumber business of C. D. Cole. 


_ ILLINOIS, Coal City—Pioneer Lumber Co., of 
Dallas City, Ill., has purchased the lumber yard 
at Coal City from Anderson Lumber Co. and will 
operate under name of Coal City Lumber Co. 

St. Jacob—St. Jacob Lumber & Hardware Co. 
sold to Michael Lumber & Hardware Co. 


IOWA. Greene—N. Frudden succeeds Greene 
I.umber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Lockport—Lockport Lumber Co. 
sold to Frost Lumber Co. 

Alexandria—Weis-Patterson Lumber Co. mill 
and holdings purchased by E. Sondheimer Co., 
f Memphis, Tenn. Plant will be remodeled. 


MICHIGAN. Otisville—Parker Lumber Co. 
sold to R. & A. Lumber Co., of Bay City. 


MINNESOTA. Coleraine—Baum Lumber Co. 
sold to Canisteo Lumber & Fuel Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Inverness—George E. Baird has 
sold out to Indianola Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Franklin—Franklin Lumber Co. 
sold to Sheets Lumber Co., of Beaver City, Neb., 
which has yards at Hendley, Wilsonville, Leb- 
anon, Danbury and Marion. Will continue 
operation of Franklin yard under its old name 
with E. P. Smith as manager. 

Halsey—George W. Woods Lumber Co. sold 
to D. A. Rodacker. 


NEW YORK. Binghampton—E. D. & Wm. 
Van Antwerp sold to P. A. Kent & Son. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Bellefonte—P. B. Crider 
& Son sold to Bellefonte Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis — Dacus - Richards 
neers Co. succeeded by Richards Hardwood 


So. 
_ Memphis—J. Clayton Johnson has sold his 
interest in the Johnson Bros. Hardwood Co. 


TEXAS. Waxahachie—J. W. Bailey succeeds 
D. H. Thompson in lumber business. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Corporate name of 
Woodford Lumber Co. changed to Morrison, 
Gross & Co, 


WISCONSIN. Rib Lake—Rib Lake Wood 
Products Co. to sell property in Rib Lake to 
new company, Rib Lake Chair & Manufacturing 
Co., to be organized. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—American Japan 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

a Dovetail Lath Co., incorpo- 
rated. 


COLORADO.’ Durango—Durango Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
lumber. 


FLORIDA. Fort Pierce—Fort Pierce Lumber 
0., incorporated; capital, $25,000; will establish 
planing mill in connection with sawmill now 
a construction; J. A. Frere, president, Vero, 
“la. 


a) 


LOUISIANA. Hammond—Coons Silo & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $400,000. 


MICHIGAN. Dowagiac—Phillips Land & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Greenfield—Strathmoor Lumber, Coal & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Canton—Evergreen Lumber 
Co.. incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Hattiesburg—Bertha Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30,000. 


_ NEW YORK. Long Beach—Long Beach Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Cincinnati Double Wall 
~ incorporated; capital, $25,000; building mate- 
rials, 

Cleveland—Highland Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $75,000. 


OREGON. Portland—Cole Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Madison—A. W. Bach- 
mayer Lumber Co., incorporated. 


_ TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Hamilton Tie & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; to buy and sell hard- 
wood and pine lumber; offices 204 Milton Building. 

Knoxville—Knoxville Builders’ Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 


TEXAS. San Antonio—San Antonio Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Twin Harbors 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $3,500. 

Monroe—Monroe Logging Co., reducing capital 
from $500,000 to $300,000. 

Nooksack—Farmers’ Exchange, incorporated; 
to handle lumber. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—Boydton Box & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000; 
purchased box and lumber business of Hill & 
Mount, Boydton, Va. 


WISCONSIN. Cudahy—Cudahy Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Milwaukee—Hales Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000. 

ilwaukee—Runnels-Cummins-Emery Corpo- 

ration, incorporated; capital, $100,000; has 
opened plant at Markesan, Wis., to manufacture 
and sell washing machines, etc. 

St. Francis—Badger Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; succeeds St. 
Francis Lumber & Supply Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—Calgary Ashley Lake 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000; in- 
vested in Montana. State agent, Benjamin F. 
Berry, Kalispell. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Collinsville—Valley Head Lumber 
Co. put in a new lumber yard here and will buy 
lumber from farmers and others in the com- 
munity. 

FLORIDA. Fort Lauderdale — Everglades 
Lumber Co. purchased property and will estab- 
lish a new retail lumber yard; may add other 
building lines later. 

Fort Pierce—Fort Pierce Lumber Co. organized 
with a capital of $25,000; two sawmills and a 
planing mill will be established. 

Kissimmee—W oodward Lumber Co. has opened 
for business; will later add other lines and install 
machinery. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Kelly Co..has opened 
a wholesale southern pine and hardwood business 
at 332 S. Michigan. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—J.. M. 
recently began business. 


NEW YORK. New York—Ralph Lane Lumber 
Co., recently began; offices im Tribune: Bldg.; 
headquarters, Boston, Mass. ‘ 


OHIO,  Hillsboro—Charles Richards Lumber 
Co. recently began. 


OREGON. Salem—West Side Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 


PENNSYLVANIA. _ Farrell — Farrell Wood 
Works opening woodworking shop; will make 
wooden articles to order; specializes in cases; 
counters, store tables, panel work and the like. 


TEXAS. Mexia—Harry T. Abels is contem- 
plating opening lumber yards here, it is reported. 

Wichita Falls—Knutson & Co. recently began; 
planing mill. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—City Millwork Co. 
recently began. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Peterstown—Acme Lumber 
Co. has purchased a building and will convert it 
into a planing mill. 


WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Eau Claire Wood 
Products Co. organized; capitalized at $100,000. 

Manitowoc—Brewer Manufacturing Co. re- 
cently began; furniture. ; 

Madison—C. C. Collins Lumber Co., of Rhine- 
lander, purchased site and will open. yard. i 

Rib Lake—Rib Lake Chair & Manufacturing 
Co. to be organized to make chairs and other 
furniture; has purchased property of Rib Lake 
Wood Products Co. 

Two Rivers—John Schroeder Lumber Co., of 
Milwaukee, recently opened yard here. ' 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—W. T. Hale Lum- 
ber Co. will erect building. : 


FLORIDA. Oldsmar—Gulf Lumber & Power 
Co. building three and one-half miles standard 
gage railway for logging purposes. : 


INDIANA. Terre Haute—Dix Lumber Co. will 
erect addition. 


IOWA, Adair—Fullerton Lumber Co. to build 
lumber office and yards. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Roth Lumber Co. 
will rebuild lumber sheds and buildings which 
were recently burned. 

Harlan County—Reported that the Powell- 
Paxton Lumber Co.’s timber and coal lands in 
this county, recently sold to the Enrich Lumber 
& Realty Co., of Clevelarid, Ky., at a reported 
price of $100,000, are to be developed at once and 
at least one sawmill will be installed. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Bradford-Kennedy Co. 
will erect lumber sheds; cost, $10,000. 

OHIO. Washington Court House—G. D. Baker 
to erect large railroad tie treating plant. 

TENNESSEE. Winchester—J. L. Hayes Lum- 
ber Co. erecting building. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Southern Land & Lum- 
ber Co. to erect sawmill and dry kiln. 

WASHINGTON.  Seattle— Renning Lumber 
Co. will erect lumber shed at 3914 Brooklyn 
Avenue. 

WISCONSIN. Bruce—Bertram-Wright Lum- 
ber Co. purchased site and is erecting building 
for retail lumber yard; shed, 56 by 100 feet, with 
office, 20 by 30 feet. Fred Apker in charge. 

Sheboygan—Ke-No Co., manufacturer of furni- 


Callahan 





Structural Timbers 


that will add life and rigidity 
to big buildings of all kinds— 
that’s our specialty. Our 
mills cut them true to speci- 
fication from genuine 


_' LONG LEAF 
Southern Pine 


The same high 
- quality stumpage is 
also used for cut- 
‘ting our Railroad 
and Car Material. 
‘Whatever your re- 
quirements may be 
put them up to us. 
Box and_ Crating: Stock 
in any Quantity. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 
.- Alexandria, La.- 
H. D. Foote a -A-G. Barnhart - 


} 








Southern 
Pine 


HIGH CLASS SOFT 
SHORTLEAF FINISH 
—A SPECIALTY— 


Send us your orders and you’re 
sure of well manufactured. and 
accurately graded lumber. 


A. L. Boynton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
LUFKIN, as 











Hotel Tuller | 600 


Rooms 








DETROIT, MICH. Fk 600 
Baths 











$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 


Old Colony Club 
Headquarters} Detroit Automobile Club 
in Detroit for} Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass. 
Detroit Transportation Club. 
Table D’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
Business Men’s Lunch .75 





Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria 





Men’s Grille } 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
~ pened of 300,000 feet 
o 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


o 
% Partition, Ceiling, 
®, Moulding, Trim, 
% Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


9th een Union 
Trust Building, 














W. E. Small Mfé. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 














H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE soarasiotors 


Corinth, Miss. 





Two by Fours 
Dress S4S Standard and & Scant 
9 tol2 ft. 


Shortiear YELLOW Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 
McRae Lumber Company 


CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 











Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 


Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 
Lx F; GARRETT, Owner and Manager 








ture novelties, erecting factory and power house. 
Wausau—J. M. Kuebler Co. erecting warehouse 
for sash and door business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Marpole—Huntting- 
Merritt Lumber Co. rebuilding the mill which was 
recently burned; will double capacity of old mill. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Frank Graves 
Sash, Door & Mill Co., loss by fire. 

FLORIDA. Vero—Redstone Lumber & Supply 
Co., plant destroyed by fire; will be rebuilt. 

INDIANA,  Bluffton—Frank McDowell, loss 
by, oe $5,000. 

ar—Wilbur Stonestreet, loss by fire, $4,000. 

Solin taal of Peter Adney and elevators 
of Farmers’ Elevator Co., destroyed by fire. 

MAINE. Orono—Sawmill of I. M. Pierce & Co., 
better known as the Wing & Engel mill, was 
totally destroyed by fire with large loss in ma- 
chinery. 

MINNESOTA. Big Fork—Planing mill of 
David Nylan destroyed by fire with considerable 
lumber; no insurance. 


MISSISSIPPI. Red Lick—Planing mill of 


Wood-Russ Lumber Co. destroyed by fire with 
considerable dressed lumber; loss, $50,000. 

ata YORK. Long Island City—Astoria 
Mahogany Co., loss by fire, $3,000. This is the 

third fire within three "weeks, the three totalling 
about $57,0 The origin is a mystery and 
Powe oe sg a suspected. 

tica—Fire in basement of Nellis-Amos & 
Swift sawmill causes loss of $500. 

OKLAHOMA. Mulhall—J. G. Wilson Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Dyersburg—Monarch Cooper. 
age Co.’s plant destroyed by fire; loss, $12,000; 
no insurance, 

TEXAS. Dallas—Avery Codperative Lumber 
& Fuel Co., loss by fire. 

Weslaco—Livingston ‘Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$5,000; covered by insurance. 

UTAH. Blanding—Sawmill near here owned 
by Bulldog Lumber Co., destroyed by fire; no 
insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Paine Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $1,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Canada 


Lumber & Timber Co., plant destroyed by fire 
with loss of about ‘$60, 000; will be rebuilt. 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 17.—Things have been picking up with 
the hardwood lumber manufacturers of Evansville 
during the last week and both orders and inquiries 
have shown a nice increase. Collections have held 
their own very well. The market is inclined to 
advance on some grades and as a result there has 
been more buying from furniture manufacturers 
and other wood consuming plants. The furniture 
factories are being operated on an average of 50 
hours a week and in some instances on better time. 
Slack barrel manufacturers report that their busi- 
ness has been very good during the last month 
and that they have been making a good many 
apple barrels. The retail lumber business in Evans- 
ville and surrounding towns has been quite active 
during the last week or ten days and dealers have 
noticed a nice increase. Yards in some instances 
report broken stocks. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 17.—-The Langlade Lumber Co. is operat- 
ing five camps at present, in addition to several 
jobber camps, and expects to produce at least 60 
percent of their normal output of logs this winter. 
Lumber orders and inquiries have been very much 
more noticeable during the last week, and local 
lumbermen are very much encouraged. The 
Langlade Lumber Co. and Fish Lumber Co. have 
been operating their planing mills steadily during 
the last two months, and with the sawmills idle 
their stocks are becoming more or less broken, espe- 
cially in items of No. 1 hemlock. It is expected 
that hemlock prices will stiffen soon, following the 
advance in western and southern woods. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Oct. 17.—Conditions continue to improve in this 
section. The increase in building for September, 
1921, over 1920 was 159 percent. The retail yards 
are very busy, having about all they can do or care 
to do. The hardwood manufacturers report their 
orders coming in very satisfactorily and that it will 
be difficult before long to furnish dry stock. Prices 
are strengthening all along the line. At a meeting 
of the Hardwood Club Monday they all expressed 
themselves satisfied’ at the turn the lumber market 


has taken. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 17.—The lumber trade is showing decided 
improvement. Retailers are showing a disposition 
to buy. Hardwoods are showing considerable 
strength with furniture, automobile and box fac- 
tories in the market. Strong items in southern 
pine are B&better flooring, siding and finish. Some 
low priced stocks are still on the market. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., reports that the 
company booked more business during the first 
half of October than in any previous complete 
month in the last year. Medium grades are mov- 
ing better. Mr. Stark recently returned from a 
busines trip to New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports a constantly improving de- 
mand for hardwoods. The higher grades are get- 
ting scarcer. Prices are advancing. Every day 
there is a better call for lumber. W. M. Ritter 
visited the Columbus office recently. 

The Grandview Lumber Co. has just completed 
the erection of a new office building. Several ad- 


ditional machines have been installed in its plan- 


ing mill, increasing its capacity by 35 percent. 
The new office of the H. H. Giesey Lumber Co. 
on Davis Avenue is nearing completion. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 18.—Both inquiries and orders are improv- 
ing, according to local lumbermen, and more eager- 
ness is shown relative to future business. Prices 
have a tendency to increase and in some instances 
higher quotations are already noted. The trade is 
gaining confidence. Upper grades reflect firmer 
markets and, with supplies diminishing, advances 
are being looked for. Stacks on lower grades are 
larger, but it is reported that with an improved 
demand prices are strengthening. Furniture busi- 
ness is reported more active and hardwood flooring 
and interior finish requirements are increasing with 
greater construction developments. The automobile 
and implement trades are in a better condition, 
while lower grade hardwoods are in better demand 
from box making plants. The building situation 
in Milwaukee continues most favorable. October 
permits already exceed $2,000,000. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Oct. 17.~Statistical reports just issued for Sep- 
tember show that the lower peninsula mills ship- 
ments exceeded production over 30 percent and, 
with production up to Oct. 1 approximately 40 
percent below 1920 for the same period, there is a 
decided improvement in stock conditions. This 
applies particularly to No. 1 common and better, 
as the excessive demand has been principally for 
these grades. Liberal estimates place present pro- 
duction at approximately 25 percent of normal and, 
with logging practically at a standstill, there is 
no likelihood of an increase this year, Mills report 
a serious shortage of FAS in all thicknesses and 
high grade thick stock. The demand for low grade 
stock continues below normal altho shipments 
during September exceeded production. As a result, 
prices are firmer. 

The demand for maple flooring continues very 
satisfactory and the mills in this section report 
the movement sufficient to allow them to continue 
operating. The demand for the high grades still 
predominates, while the accumulation of factory 
stock increases, so that prices are weak. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 18.—The hardwood market continues to 
show improvement in demand and a better range of 
prices. Holders, as a result of the larger buying 
and also as a result of the growing scarcity of 
No. 1 common and better, are refusing to make any 
concessions whatever, but are marking their prices 
higher. In the last two or three weeks the market 
has changed from one favoring the buyer to one 
favoring the seller and the latter is more inde- 
pendent than he has been for more than a year. 
The best demand is for No. 1 common and better 
and the greatest advance is taking place in these 
grades but there is also an increase in demand for 
Nos. 2 and 3 common oak, gum and cottonwood and 
prices on the latter are showing a little improve- 
ment. The shortage of No. 1 common in plain 
white oak and in red gum,is extremely pronounced 
and the supply of other items in No. 1 common is 
being steadily decreased. Production of southern 
hardwoods is not as large as sales and shipments, 
with the result that stocks are showing a decreas- 
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ing tendency. Buyers are beginning to fear that 
they have overstayed the market in their refusal to 
place orders when prices were in their favor. This 
finds reflection in the fact that some orders are 
being placed by wire and by phone instead of the 
slower process of using the mails. 

Export business is being helped along by the 
lower tendency of ocean freight rates and a con- 
siderable volume of hardwood lumber is moving 
overseas. 

The American Overseas Forwarding Co. re- 
ceived advices from its office in New Orleans late 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 15, of a cut of 10 cents 
a hundred pounds in ocean freight rates made by 
the conference group on shipments moving to the 
United Kingdom. These are now on the basis of 
80 cents for heavy hardwoods and 45 cents for 
light hardwoods. 

The Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co. announces, 
thru Robert Stimson, secretary, the closing of nego- 
tiations with the Pelican Lumber Co., Mounds, La., 
for the purchase of the entire holdings of the latter. 
The purchasing firm took over the properties and 
began operating on Oct. 14. It is estimated that 
there are approximately 125,000,000 feet of south- 
ern hardwoods involved on the 16,000 acres covered 
in the negotiations. 

Carl D. Hendrickson, who has been ill for a 
number of months and who has been away from 
Memphis for a long while, has returned and it is 
reported that he will reéngage in. the wholesale 
handling of hardwood lumber. 

J. H. Hines, president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago. He reports that there is a much better 
feeling among consumers regarding the outlook 
for business and expresses the view that there is 
likely to be a substantial advance in the price of 
southern hardwoods. 

The sawmill and mill site of the Weis-Patterson 
Lumber Co., at Alexandria, La., which consists of 
twenty-eight and a half acres, a yard holding 
10,000,000 feet of lumber, an 8-foot band mill, with 
resaw, planing mill, lath and shingle mill, have 
been sold to the BE. Sondheimer Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn. The mill will be remodeled and put into 
operation shortly after the first of the year. At 
this mill, timber will be cut off the 16,000 acres of 
land which has been owned for a number of years 
by the E. Sondheimer Co., in Avoyelles and St. 
Landry parishes in Louisiana, which has a stand 
of about a hundred million feet of cypress and hard- 


woods. 
MERRILL, WIS. 


Oct. 17.—The Langlade Lumber Co. has opened 
four camps near Pearson, Langlade County, Wis- 
consin, in addition to several jobbers’ camps. The 
camps are operating on very nearly normal basis. 
The reports are that the business outlook in the 
lumber trade has improved considerably during the 
last week. 


- LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 18.—Business continues good with the hard- 
wood trade, and it is reported that just a few extra 
orders are being placed by consumers who haven’t 
much stock, and who are afraid of traffic tie-ups 
in event of the rail strike. The pine retailers are 
more afraid of the strike than the hardwood con- 
sumers, as building operations are active for the 
fall season. 

Hardwood operators report better prices as a 
result of lower stocks all along the line. Much 
low grade stuff has been cleaned up the last thirty 
days and prices are firmer. Red gum is firm in 4/4 
stock at $90 for FAS; $50 for common, $100 for 
quartered FAS ; and $57 for common quartered red. 
Sap gum is quoted at $45 for good, and $27 for 
common. Poplar, good, $100; sap and select, $80; 
common, $44. Oak, FAS, plain white, $100; red, 
$95; No. 1 common, red, $47; white, $50; No. 2 
red or white, $30. Quartered oak is scarce in good, 
the white selling at $125 and the red at $105; the 
No. 1 common quartered oak at $60 for white and 
$55 for red. 

The Mengel Co. has closed down its veneer mills 
at Hickman, Ky., for ten days while making repairs 
and installing additional equipment. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 17.—There was much rejoicing in lumber 
and labor circles when it was announced on Friday 
that log rate discussion had been settled satisfac- 
torily. Charles A. Goodman, of the Sawyer Good- 
man Co., said: “There has been a reduction in the 
log rate from the Ontonagon district to Marinette 
from $8.25 to $6 a thousand. We hope for a still 
further reduction. The reduction already secured 
means much to the logging and lumber industry in 
this section. We will start our No. 1 mill with a 
full crew about the first of the year. It is operat- 
ing about half now. Our No. 2 mill will probably 
not start until next spring. We will resume log- 
ging at an early date.” 

The J. W. Wells officials in Menominee stated 


they would resume logging immediately and that 
sawing in the two Menominee mills would start as 
soon as the logs reached the city. The Wells floor- 
ing plant has been running, the other mills being 
closed. The Wells company has a stock on hand 
of about 18,000,000 feet. 

The I. Stephenson Co. Trustees hardwood mill at 


“Wells, which has been undergoing extensive re 


pairs, has resumed operations. The mill will be 
operated thruout the winter, it is stated. The com- 
pany’s new Community House was thrown open to 
the employees during the week with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

The sawmill of the Northern Sawmills Co., in 
Sagola, has also resumed operations and is em- 
ploying a full crew. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 19.—Justice George W. Cole, in Supreme 
Court has issued an order directing District At- 
torney Moore to furnish to the court and attor- 
neys for the defendants a transcript of the evi- 
dence, produced before the grand jury at the ex- 
traordinary session of the court, against six of the 
seventeen retail lumber firms and twenty-seven 
individual lumber dealers who were indicted on 
charges of violating the Donnelly business law. 
The decision was on an application made several 
weeks ago by John W. Ryan, attorney for the 
indicted lumbermen, to inspect the grand jury 
minutes. It is preliminary to a motion to quash 
all the indictments on the grounds that no evidence 
was offered to warrant the indictments. Mr. 
Ryan holds that the acts of the six men named in 
the indictment, even if they had followed some 
illegal agreement which was made without the 
statutory time limit, were not in furtherance of 
the alleged agreement to prevent competition. 

The hardwood dealers have had several meetings 
with the Buffalo roads recently regarding the 
transit privilege and other matters affecting the 
lumber industry. A recommendation has gone 
from the local committee to their superiors and it 
is hoped that action may soon be taken by the 
latter. 

At the meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
last Friday a talk was given on business condi- 
tions and prospects by Charles R. Robinson, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Cc. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 
Co., who is making a business trip to the Pacific 
coast, has lately been in the Gray’s Harbor district 
of Washington, where he met Joseph S. DeYoung, 
formerly assistant secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, and 
William T. Henderson, who is taking up the lumber 
business in Buffalo. 

Frank M. Hendricks, vice president of the Hen- 
dricks-Caskey Co., is planning to make a trip to 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and the Pacific 
coast States, leaving here about Nov. 1, unless rail- 
road conditions interfere with travel. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. has decided 
to operate its Adirondack mill with the usual sup- 
ply of logs this winter and looks for improved busi- 
ness the coming year. 


HYMENEAL 


HOLTMANN-SAUPERT. C. Otto Holtmann, 
salesman for the Wolfling West Side Lumber Co., 
of Evansville, Ind., and Miss Almina Saupert, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Saupert, of that 
city, were united in marriage at the Trinit 
Lutheran Church there on Wednesday, Oct. 12. 
They will reside in Evansville. 


KARGES-COOK. Edward Karges, vice presi- 
dent of the Karges Furniture Co. of Evansville, 
Ind., and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ ‘As- 
sociation, was married to Mrs. Evelyn Elles Cook 
,. — city on Oct. 15 at the Blackstone Hotel in 
cago. 


THE WEST COAST EXPORT SITUATION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—There is an 
encouraging increase in the export demand. 
Japan continues to be the heaviest buyer of 
Pacific coast lumber and cedar logs, and Australia 
is waking up. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. sold 22,000,000 feet during the week, 
of which Australia took about 11,000,000 feet. 
Some small lots were ordered for the United King- 
dom. Inquiries are numerous for lumber for 
prompt shipment and a little has been ordered for 
delivery during the coming year. 

Independent exporters in the Northwest also 
have received good foreign orders, and the business 
in Japanese squares is holding up well, with pros- 
pects of continuing indefinitely. It is reported 
that a 30-year prohibition against cutting native 
timber in Japan has been put into effect. 

The Redwood Export Co. has taken several 
orders for small parcel shipments to Australia, 
and some good inquiries have been received. Seme 
redwood tie business with the west coast of South 
America is expected. 
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Yellow Pine Specialists 
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Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species ag A Characteristic 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry 8. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, 
By SS ee 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


and Grading 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lamberman’s Actuary 
Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 
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Lurbermen's 
Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers 
eliminates drudgery: in figuring bills. 
A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


welcome this system that 


developed. this practical method for figuring 


building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
gy it out before it was finally printed in book 
‘orm. 


Lumbermen’s 
Building: Estimator 


The basic Lal ayred of this book is uew but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing. siding, so many lath etc:, for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of = Der thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, $6.00 postpaid, in- 
cluding one copy each of blank bids for 
Houses and Barns. After December 1, 
1921, price will be $7.00. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE A DOLLAR. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—The sawmill of the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. this week resumed operation. 
The company has several weeks’ cutting ahead 
and in the near future will load cargoes for Cali- 
fornia and Japan. These orders total 2,000,000 
feet. 

The McCoy-Loggie Timber Co.’s camp is now 
cutting 150,000 feet a day, all of which is being 
shipped to Bellingham. The Whatcom Falls Mill 
Co., which it supplies, is operating steadily and 
Manager J. A. Loggie speaks cheerfully of its 
activities. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. this week finished 
loading the schooner Fred J. Wood with 800,000 
feet for Hawaii and is now assembling lumber for 
California and Japanese orders. ‘The Morrison 
Mill Co. is cutting box shooks for shipment to 
Hawaii on Oct. 17. At the Bloedel Donovan docks 
the steamship Thames Maru cleared with 1,000,000 
feet of “baby” squares. 

The Blaine Manufacturing Co. finds the shingle 
business so brisk that it has started a night shift. 
All other Blaine shingle mills are busy. 

Wooden silos are popular with Whatcom County 
farmers, reports H. B. Carroll, county agent. He 
states that between May 7, 1917, and Sept. 1, 1921, 
twenty-one wood silos were built in this county. 

A comprehensive scheme of port development at 
Bellingham and Blaine has been prepared by the 
port commission and it will hold a hearing on it 


next week. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—Continued development of the sudden 
demand for lumber this week heartened the pro- 
ducers here greatly, and they see in the situation 
some slight chance for advancing prices, altho 
this is considered more remote because of the ab- 
sence of railroads and other fundamental buying 
factors from the market. The increase in bookings 
is attributed to a turn in the retail trade. Most 
of the wholesalers, however, are booking their ship- 
ments thru the Panama Canal, lines of steamers 
now being operated between the coasts on a time 
schedule as dependable, if not more dependable, 
than rail shipments. Operators have increased 
their working forces. The camps are getting back 
on full time, full force basis. Nothing in the situ- 
ation now, say the lumbermen, leads other than 
in the direction of optimism. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—Thru the retirement of Executive Sec- 
retary George M. Brazer the affairs of the Metro- 
politan Club this week are transferred to Frank F. 
Rouze, who recently was selected for the position. 
Capt. Brazer will leave in a few days for Kansas 
City, which point he will reach Oct. 25 as a dele- 
gate to the convention of the American Legion. 
He will go to Chicago after the convention. This 
week Capt. Brazer was highly complimented by 
Rainier Noble Post of the American Legion thru 
the presentation of a handsome gold medal bearing 
the emblem of the legion, accompanied by a citation 
“for meritorious services” in having put on the 
finest Fourth of July celebration ever given in 
Seattle. 

W. C. McMaster, of the John McMaster Shingle 
Co., presided at the luncheon of shingle wholesalers 
Wednesday, and welcomed the largest gathering of 
manufacturers and wholesalers yet assembled this 
season. The principal address was made by W..G. 
Weigle, supervisor of the Snoqualmie national 
forest, who spoke on the methods of buying timber 
from the Government. “The main point,” he said, 
“is simply this: All you have to do if you want to 
know about Government timber is to write to the 
nearest forest supervisor. He will give you the 
information.” At the close of the talk, Mr. 
Weigle answered numerous questions regarding the 
stand of Government timber and the methods of 
administration. Other guests were B. A. Johnson, 
who spoke briefly, and James C. Walker. 

The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. on Columbus 
Day acted as host to the delegates to the First 
International Ports Convention in this city, and 
conducted them to the big plant at Snoqualmie. 
They witnessed the felling of a great fir tree; 
watched the bucking crew transform the trunk 
into logs ; saw the logs snaked to the cars, and then 
rode on a logging train to the mill, where the logs 
were quickly transformed into lumber. 

Ted Eshon, formerly of Kansas City and latterly 
of Seattle, has returned to this city after an auto- 
mobile tour of middle western and intermountain 
country, during which he visited Yellowstone Park 
and other points of interest along the route to the 
Coast.. Mrs, Eshon scoompanted him. 











C. F. Smith, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Veneer Co., specializing in southern and western 
products, is in Seattle this week looking into condi- 
tions on the Coast. Incidentally, Mr. Smith, who 
is distinguished far and wide as “Cash,” is enlarg- 
ing his list of acquaintances among the dealers 
and manufacturers of fir and cedar. 

Charles C. Stanton, who after a successful busi- 
ness career at Grand Rapids, Mich., located in 
Seattle last June, will close his offices here Nov. 1 
and relocate in Grand Rapids. He is leaving Seat- 
tle regretfully, but finds that his connections, which 
have been extremely insistent that he return to 
Michigan, have made it so attractive for him to 
go back that he has consented to do so. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanton will reach Grand Rapids early in 
November. 

R. W. Vinnedge, president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is making a tour of the 
Grays Harbor mills. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—Lumber rates on shipments out of 
Tacoma for the Orient are holding at $15 and 
$17.50. The Shipping Board rate is $17.50, while 
many foreign lines are quoting the lower rate. The 
demand for cargo space is heavy. 

Henry McCleary, manager of the McCleary Sash 
& Door Co., visited Tacoma this week and an- 
nounced that the company contemplates starting 
night shifts in the near future. Mr. McCleary 
predicted a return to normal in the near future. 

Lumber carriers at Tacoma mills during the last 
week included the steam schooners San Diego and 
Pacific, which loaded at the Tidewater, St. Paul & 
Tacoma and Puget Sound mills for California; the 
Africa Maru at the port docks for Japan; the Nor- 
wegian steamer Roumlus. at Defiance and Puget 
Sound mills for Europe; the schooner F. S. Loop 
at the Defiance mill California; the Holland 
American liner Nooderdijk for Europe and the 
schooner William Nottingham at the Tidewater mill 
for South America. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 15.—October, thus far, has showed increased 
activity, especially in Douglas fir and white and 
sugar pine. The demand for lumber is improving in 
the San Francisco Bay region. Shipments of red- 
wood and Douglas fir are coming in to take care of 
the requirements of the yards, for local use, and for 
some of the surrounding territory. Building in 
San Francisco and neighboring cities, while not re- 
markably active, is sufficient to create an increased 
demand for lumber. The planing mills are active 
and the retail yards are doing a moderate volume 
of business, San Francisco commission men and 
mill agents are figuring on numerous inquiries, 
which keep them busy placing orders with the mills, 
while Douglas fir clears are scarce. A number of 
steam schooners, which had been tied up, have re- 
sumed their coastwise trips with lumber. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., reports a continued heavy demand for 
white and sugar pine, which has caused stocks to 
be badly broken at most mills. Eight million feet 
was sold in six days. The company has advanced 
moldings ten points and dimension $3. 

L. C. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
this city, is paying a visit to the redwood plant in 
Eureka. Redwood business is looking up a little. 

James Tyson reports the Yosemite Lumber Co.’s 
mills at Merced Falls operating steadily and dry 
stocks considerably depleted by the recent sales. 

William H. Wood, president of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., this city, has returned from a trip to 
Raymond, Wash. There has been an improvement 
in the eastern demand for Douglas fir. All of the 
company’s steam schooners are in operation. 

Fred BE. Martin, superintendent of the Weed 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Weed, is paying a visit to the 
San Francisco office. He is the inventor of an im- 
proved sawmill carriage, two of which have been 
installed at Weed. The setter is all that is neces- 
sary, both doggers being eliminated. John Imirie, 
a Washington patent attorney, spent the last week 
at Weed in connection with this invention. 

H. M. Cole, general manager of the Little River 
Redwood Co., is visiting the San Francisco sales 
office. The mill at Bulwinkle is making a full cut. 
There is no surplus of dry clear. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, feels greatly encour- 
aged by the increased demand. for Douglas fir. 
All but three of the firm’s steam schooners are now 
in operation and several outside vessels are under 
charter for lumber. 

Frederic 8S. Palmer, with offices in this city, has 
sold a lot of sugar and white pine recently. In- 
quiries are numerous from the Hast and middle 
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West, but stocks at the mills are now considerably 
broken. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes Eureka 
Lumber Co., and Fred V. Holmes, the sales manager, 
have been paying a visit to the redwood mill in 
Eureka. Sales have been holding up well. The 
steamer Katherine is making regular trips to Cali- 
fornia. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co., who has returned from a trip 
to the plant at Susanville, reports the demand for 
white pine in excess of the supply of dry stock in 
shop and better. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, has an increased 
demand for redwood. There has been a good busi- 
ness in Los Angeles and the demand in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity is now increasing. The eastern 
market is looking up a little. 

The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., this city, has been 
making fair shipments of white and sugar pine to 
the eastern market, and finds a continued demand 
for carload lots. 

J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, has gone to Klamath Falls. He has 
been appointed receiver for the Peppers-Cotton 
Lumber Co. A large quantity of its lumber was 
destroyed by fire last summer. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. has just made a 
good shipment of redwood tanks to Shanghai, 
China, for a filtration system. The principal con- 
tract of the year is a redwood pipe line, now 
nearly completed at Norfolk, Va., for the municipal 
water system, extending ten miles from Lake Prince 
to that city. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors are 
A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., of Madera; F. B. Hutchens, general man- 
ager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., of Los An- 
geles; Frank Minard, of the C. S. Pierce Lumber 
Co., of Fresno. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., is recuperating at a local hospital after 
his illness and hopes to be out again before very 
long. TT. T. Lerch, sales manager, says the.com- 
pany has all the business it can take care of. 

Sidney M. Hauptman, vice president of Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., this city, will visit the com- 
pany’s New York office, in charge of W. R. Hewitt, 
which has been doing a good business. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—The largest fleet of tramp tonnage ever 
scheduled for Grays Harbor has been booked, and 
at least twelve vessels are expected to arrive in the 
next fifty days to take approximately 30,000,000 
feet of Grays Harbor forest products to the Orient, 
Australia, the west coast of South America and to 
the Atlantic seaboard. The first of the fleet, the 
Pacifico, is now on the Harbor and will take on a 
cargo at several Aberdeen and Hoquiam mills. 
Vessels in the harbor today are the Florence Olson, 
loading at the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co.; the 
Avalon, at the Hulbert mill, and the Shasta, at the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. plant, Hoquiam. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, is- 
sued a discount sheet Oct. 12 advancing No. 1 and 
No. 2 vertical grain flooring to $20 over Rail B list; 
4-inch flat grain flooring, $5 over list; ceiling, $2 
over list, and other flat grain uppers to list. All 
the mills are holding for advanced prices, stocks 
are very low and, with the continued demand for 
green clears for export and for California shipment, 
there is no evidence that the prices here will return 
to the low level which obtained during the summer, 

C. R. Kellman, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Alexander 
Stein, of Rochester, N. Y., were eastern buyers who 
visited the mills last week. While here they were 
the guests of W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., and L. BE. Aldrich, representa- 
tive of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 15.—Considerable strength, emphasized in 
shingles and lath, is shown in the local market 
this week. Rough green clears and y. g. flooring 
are higher and common has stiffened in sympathy 
with the other items. Prices range around $22, 
ship’s tackle, for common, $4.75 to $5 for shingles, 
$7.50 to $8 for lath and $50 for green clears, 6 
inches and over; all-rail shipment No. 1 v. g. floor- 
ing $70, No. 2 $63, No. 3 $48, f. o. b. 

These advances will probably result in the ts- 
suance of a wholesale change sheet and new retail 
price list; they are said to be under discussion 
and may be issued today. Uncertainty as to how 
long the upward trend will continue is noted in 
expressions locally. While it is justified by manu- 
facturing costs and the higher prices and compara- 
tive scarcity of logs, local conditions are affected 
materially by the water freight rates, which just 
-now are by no means stable. 

Retail demand continues excellent. Building in 
this section maintains its remarkable activity and 
shows no evidence of lessening. For the month to 
the night of October 11, 1,549. permits for Los 








Angeles structures, to cost $3,057,339, had been 
issued. 

So far in the current month the inbound move- 
ment of lumber at Los Angeles harbor has been 
somewhat less than that for the corresponding time 
in September. 
October 12 were thirty-eight, twenty-nine with fir 
and nine with redwood, these with respective capac- 
ities of 32,010,000 and 4,745,000 feet. 

F. L. Morgan, secretary of the Southern Califor- 
nia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been 
confined to his home for a few days by a slight 
attack of ptomaine poisoning. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—C. M. Crego, pioneer lumberman of this 
section, is one of those who are confident that the 
lumber business is on the eve of a period of great 
prosperity. He finds the most encouraging feature 
of the outlook in the fact that the railroads for the 
first time in a number of years are beginning to 
make inquiries about lumber. Railroads ordinarily 
buy 25 percent of the western cut. It is Mr. 
Crego’s belief that the lumber stocks in the North- 
west will not last sixty days, once the railroads 
start buying. He reports a big demand for cedar 
poles and says that September was the best month 
of the year in the cedar business. 

In keeping with the general better feeling and 
better business reported by lumbermen of late, 
President H, E. Byram, of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, declared at a banquet given in 
honor of himself and other high Milwaukee offi- 
cials and directors at the Davenport Hotel Thurs- 
day evening, that the first week of October was the 
first week in a year that the lumber loadings of his 
road showed an increase over the corresponding 
week of the year before. 

About $15,000 will accrue to Idaho from the 
Federal Government under the Weeks law for aid 
in defraying fire fighting expenses according to 
I. H. Nash, of Boise, Idaho, State land commis- 
sioner who was in Spokane Thursday and Friday of 
this week. He secured the necessary figures upon 
which to base his report to the Government on 
Thursday from the secretaries of the various tim- 
ber protective associations of north Idaho who met 
with him. 

One of the most modern plants operated here is 
that conducted by the Ohio Match Co. at Yardley, 
a Spokane suburb, for its match block supply. Up- 
todate offices and plant equipment and conveyor 
systems which load the sawed blocks directly into 
the cars are only part of the operations which 
include a sawmill near Lost Creek, a circular saw- 
mill near Sand Creek station on the Pende Oreille 
branch of the Milwaukee road, a fully modern cir- 
cular sawmill at Flume Creek, and another near 
Metaline Falls. In addition a two-band mill is 
being constructed at Huetter, Idaho. Specially 
constructed flumes and also motor trucks are util- 
ized in conducting the company’s logging opera- 
tions. The perfect blocks are shipped to the home 
factory at Wadsworth, Ohio, while the rejects are 
sold as fire wood in Spokane. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 15.—The fir market is steady and manufac- 
turers and dealers are optimistic, a steady improve- 
ment being looked for. Uppers are in such good 
demand that some mills now sell uppers only when 
the order carries a certain percentage of common 
While the demand for shingles continues active, 
the market is a trifle weaker than a couple of weeks 
ago. Red cedar logs are scarce and command $20 
or more. The spruce market shows no material 
change. 

There is talk of early resumption of operations 
at the plants of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., defi- 
nite decision awaiting the return of General Man- 
ager A, C. Dixon from the East. 


H. P. Dutton, president of the H. P. Dutton Lum- © 


ber Co., announced today that John Leigh, one of 
the best known lumbermen on the Pacific coast has 
been appointed sales manager and secretary, and 
is already on the job busy receiving inquiries and in 
turn booking orders. Mr. Leigh was formerly sales 
manager for the McCormick Lumber Co. at Mc- 
Cormick, Wash., and more recently manager of the 
Meskill Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Meskill, Wash. 
Mr. Leigh thinks that the lumber market is going 
to show increased activity from now on and become 
very busy in the spring. 

W. B. Ayer, president of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., upon his return from the national 
unemployment conference in Washington, D. C., 
stated that he is convinced that placing the burden 
of responsibility on individual communities to care 
for their unemployment is the first great step in 
meeting the situation in an effective manner. The 
plan arrived at was practically an embodiment of 
the unemployment preparedness work put in opera- 
tion by a committee of Portland citizens early last 
summer to meet whatever emergency might arise 
during the winter... 

. Sidney M. Hauptman, vice-president of Charles 
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Established 
Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 


Ham MOND, LA. 
Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 
Rough Piling All Len: S 








Daily Capacity 75,000 











Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 















Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at Office. 
GANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 


Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 
Manufacturers Cypress Co Co. 
Sorrento, - . : 
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FLORIDA 











Sell Long 
Wearing Quality 


Equal in durability and beauty to any 
hardwood floor, our 


Longleaf Yellow Pine 
t e 
Rift F looring 
is a good seller where builders de- 


mand big values. It makes a perfect 
floor for hard use. 


Also yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Material. 


anfla Lumber Co. 
Holt, Florida 


G ULF 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Tim! 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling S Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock - Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—‘‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville, Fla. 














We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


ated wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in quality, 
In the Heart millwork and grades 





of the best 

Cypress District Burton- Swartz 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. Gores (Gf Florida 
Correspondence Solicited. Perry, Fla. 
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Cummer Gypress Go. | 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. - 


Gypress futed bet 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 




















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler °’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


- CENTURY, FLORIDA 











East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN : : FLORIDA 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ries 

of letters 

subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 

the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 

business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wil) 
vepay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


, Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





R. McCormick & Co., was in Portland during the 
week on his way from San Francisco to New York 
where he intends spending a couple of weeks on 
business. He stated that business in Los Angeles 
is excellent and good thruout all of California. 

Dwight Davis, of the Dwight Davis Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was in Portland recently visiting his 
brother, W. G. Davis, of Davis & Comstock. Mr. 
Davis is specializing in railroad material and does 
not expect any great volume in that line until 
spring. A. B. Davis, son of W. G. Davis, was also 
a Portland visitor during the week. Young Davis 
is associated with the Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co., 
of Waldo, B. C., and came thru here on his way 
east. He was accompanied by his wife and chil- 
dren who will spend part of the winter in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Louis J. Simpson, formerly one of the best known 
lumber operators on Coos Bay, is reported to have 
bought a new mill on the bay, with the intention 
of getting back in the game. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—Production is about 90 percent normal. 
Most mills report a good assortment of cutting 
orders. It is predicted that dimension will follow 
clears and take an advance in the next few days. 
Local business continues good. Shingles are strong 
and cedar logs are very scarce. Lath continues in 
good demand, with prices strong. 

Reed Hubbard, secretary of the Eastern Railway 
& Lumber Co., is making a trip thru the eastern 


States. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 17.—The pine market continues to show 
improvement in practically all items of longleaf, 
and in high grade shed stock in either longleaf or 
shortleaf. In fact practically all items have shown 
some improvement, but No. 2 common and better 
framing and small timbers have shown the least. 
Car material is in very good demand and prices are 
advancing rapidly. Hardwood supply in high 
grades is not equal to the demand. Low grades are 
still difficult to move. Production among the small 
mills, has increased somewhat during the last few 
days. Stocks on hand are lower than at any time 
during the last ten years, Demand seems to be 
increasing rather than decreasing as winter ap- 


proaches, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 17.—The improvement in the lumber market 
in this territory continues, with the demand for 
lower grades strengthening a little in sympathy 
with the increased call for the upper grades. The 
principal advance has been on flooring, which dur- 
ing the last few months has increased about $15 a 
thousand, due largely to railroad and car compa- 
nies’ orders. The retail yards, as a rule, continue 
to buy only hand to mouth. Stocks at practically 
all mills are low. 

Information has been received here to the effect 
that Faust Brothers’ Lumber Co.’s hardwood mill 
at Crew Lake, La., will resume operations Nov. 1. 
B. M. Wakefield, secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, is reported as saying that the market 
prices for hardwood hardly justify resumption, but 
officials believe the turning point has been reached 
and this belief and the prospect of lower freight 
rates caused the company to decide to re-open the 


mill. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 17.—Altho a fair volume of business is still 
being offered, there has been a noticeable falling 
off in orders within the last ten days, especially 
those calling for the higher grades. Mills say they 
are declining the business because of being oversold ; 
while buyers say that their customers will not pay 
present prices. Dimension has advanced but little, 
the average dimension producing mill accepting 
orders at only a slight advance over the quotations 
of two weeks ago. Boards are in heavy demand and 
No. 2 common are becoming scarce. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Oct. 18.—The southern pine market seems to be 
gathering considerable momentum and the call 
now extends to practically all items. Of course, 
upper grades and car material are leading and 
buyers find it exceedingly hard to place orders for 
spot shipment of such items. Low grades are 
much stronger and are moving quite freely. There 
is also some inquiry now for short lengths and 
crating lumber. Special cutting is perhaps the 
weakest item on the list, altho there is more de- 
mand for timbers now than there has been for 
some time. The export demand shows very little 
change. Local hardwood manufacturers report the 
market conditions practically unchanged from last 
week, The export market has greatly relieved 
mills in this section. The domestic market con- 
tinues firm. 

H. B. Davis, of the Dwight-Davis Lumber Co., 
Chicago, visited Jackson lumbermen last Friday. 











The Davis company is a west Coast firm and is 
just getting into the pine car material game. 

W. E. Guild, general manager of Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., is spending a few days in the North on 
business. 

E. C. Godfrey, Michigan salesman for the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co. with headquarters at Jackson, 
Mich., spent last week here at the general sales 
offices. He also visited the mills. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 17.—Demand for southern pine continues 
active, with prices practically unchanged. Rosin 
and other naval stores are being disposed of about 
as fast as they come into the market. Rail rates 
are still retarding to some extent the interior 
movement, 

Suspended rates on the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Railroad, which traverses a rich timber 
section of West Alabama, would make prohibitive 
further shipments to Mobile, according to lumber- 
men. At the hearing held in Mobile a few days 
ago traffic officials of the railroads stated that the 
published tariff was prepared in a hurry and the 
situation on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
not discovered until after they had been turned out. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 17.—The market this week has continued 
to advance over last week. Uppers have not ad- 
vanced much in the last week, but common stock 
has come in for a much needed increase. No. 2 
and No. 3 boards are in good demand. B&better 4- 
inch flooring has taken the lead on advances. Lath 
are in good demand and are still going up. There 
has been a good demand for all classes of stock 
and all buyers have been making purchases, Car 
material has advanced in all grades. Line yards, 
individual dealers and the industrials have all been 
buying. Straight car buying is more in promi- 
nence than for some time. The retailer is still 
buying the most of the stock. 

The hardwood men are more optimistic. Uppers 
are in good demand, with prices slightly increas- 
ing. Lower grade stock is not moving and prob- 
ably will not until the freight rates have been 
adjusted. Hardwood flooring is in good demand. 
Prices are strong. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 16.—Mills in this section report a continua- 
tion of the advancing market. The whole line of 
uppers in No. 1 and better having gained $5 a 
thousand, with No. 2 6-inch center matched lead- 
ing. In fact all material except dimension is much 
stronger and is becoming quite scarce. Dimension 
also made some gains, but not in proportion to the 
balance of the list. Railroad trade has also been a 
little disappointing. Those engaged in the produc- 
tion of hardwood find much encouragement in the 
trend of the market recently, there being a pro- 
nounced tendency toward larger volume and, be- 
cause of better demand, a stiffening of prices. The 
upper grade hardwoods have shown the greatest 
activity thus far, a scarcity of No. 1 common and 
better having developed in some localities. There 
are strong indications of a renewal of demand for 
the lower grades very soon. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 17.—While sales during last week will 
hardly equal those of the week previous, this has 
been due more to mills being oversold on quite a 
number of items than to any appreciable falling 
off in demand. Millmen feel that it would be fool- 
hardy to sell further ahead. Buyers are turning 
their attention to lower grade stock. Some items 
in surplus on the first of the month have now been 
cleaned up and prices naturally have begun to 
advance, 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better during the 
week have been lighter due to scarcity of stock and 
also to fact that many buyers have balked at pay- 
ing higher prices and are buying 4/4 rips, miscuts, 
bark strips, and shop lumber. The demand for 4/4 
No. 2 and better stock widths and also 5/4 edge 
and thicker is a little quiet. No. 3 stock widths 
are in good demand, with 10- and 12-inch very 
searce and little 8-inch available for prompt ship- 
ment, 

Cargo inquiries for 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 edge box 
during the week were rather numerous but sales 
have been light. Those having any are holding 
firm for their last figures, The demand for dressed 
edge box is lighter. Stock box, 4/4, is not so 
active in the rough but moving briskly in dressed, 
with prices very firm. No. 2 edge and stock box 
is very active, particularly dressed, and the large 
surplus of No. 2 edge box is being rapidly cut 
down. Box bark strips are also more brisk. Prices 
show no change. Most of this stock is wanted 
D2S to %-inch. All ahipmente are wanted 
promptly. 

There has been a very: good demand for flooring, 
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ceiling, partition etc. during the week, roofers in 
all widths being particularly active, both kiln dried 
and air dried. Mixed car inquiries are hard to 
fill, due to badly broken stocks at the mills. Prices 
all along the line have strengthened and a con- 
tinuance of the demand will mean further advances. 
Building prospects in this section and further south 


are bright. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 17.—Despite the threat of a nationwide 
strike of railroad workers, orders for the last week 
have increased in number and all of them were of 
the rush variety. Car timbers and siding and 
bridge timbers and ties; in fact, every sort of 
maintenance material has been ordered. The inte- 
rior yard trade is holding up well and the export 
trade is improving in tone. Prices are holding. 

Thé steamship Glen Ridge cleared Sunday for 
Liverpool and Manchester, carrying 700,000 feet of 
sawn timber, furnished by the Lutcher & Moore, 
Standard Export, Long-Bell and Alpha lumber 
companies. The steamship Cardonia is taking on a 
small parcel of lumber from the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co. for delivery at Coruna, Spain. The 
steamship Nika is expected to load 1,250,000 feet 
from Lutcher & Moore for New York delivery. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 17.—Conditions in the Southeast continue 
to improve rapidly, with orders unusually good 
and inquiries growing in volume steadily. Some 
of the larger mills are beginning to reépen. Those 
that have been operating at only part capacity 
are increasing operations. Prices are advancing 
steadily on some lines and it is generally believed 
that by the first of the year as a whole they will 
be up 10 to 15 percent. 

The southern pine market is especially good, the 
demand being such that many of the retail yards 
are rapidly exhausting the stocks on hand. Build- 
ing is very active in spots, especially in Atlanta and 
Birmingham, where new records for home construc- 
tion are being established. Up to Saturday, Oct. 
15, 1,073 home building permits had been issued 
in Atlanta for the year, this exceeding all previous 
records since 1910. . 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 18.—Business is still improving here, lead- 
ing lumber wholesalers say, and prices are getting 
stronger. The latest price advances apply par- 
ticularly to the higher grades of hardwoods and 
southern pine. Some mills have also advanced 
their prices on hemlock. Industrial concerns are 
sending out more inquiries for lumber and the out- 
look is improving in that field, especialy as per- 
tains to the steel mills. The main difficulty now 
is to get stocks delivered. 

Retail yards continue buying steadily, owing 
principally to the belated boom in house building 
thruout Pittsburgh and the surrounding district. 
Charles Acklin, of the Acklin Lumber Co., Waynes- 
burg (Pa.), retailer, was in the city today and 
pointed out that there will be a cessation of build- 
ing operations especially in the rural communities 
about the time of the first snowfall which will 
result in an easing up of the demand from re- 
tailers. 

O. H. Babcock, vice president of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., is in Chicago on business. F. R. Bab- 
cock, treasurer of the same company, is on a busi- 
ness trip to Tennessee. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 17.—Even the prospect of a railroad strike 
fails to dampen the enthusiasm of lumbermen. 
Some are preparing for a runaway market, good 
orders being placed. The yards out of town are 
doing a fine business, and the city yards are doing 
a much better volume of business, but complaining 
at the prices. Wholesalers are getting some nice 
business from the industrials too, the railroads 
leading in the buying. Manufacturers in most 
lines are booking better business, and more into 
the future. 

The demand for hardwoods is not strong enough 
to keep mill stocks from increasing, and it is ru- 
mored that very liberal terms are being offered by 
some wholesalers. The demand for plain and 
quartered white and red oak, and for all kinds of 
hardwood flooring, is strong enough to keep prices 
firm. Gum is probably next in demand, and there 
is a quiet market for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, 
ash, basswood, poplar, cherry, hickory and ma- 
hogany. White pine is better in activity, but 
prices are a problem. Most wholesalers here feel 
that now is the time to keep prices'down and get 
volume moving, but claim that the mills are ad- 
vancing prices overnight. Some of them are trying 
to absorb the advances. Spruce is‘ also on the 
upward grade, but this is both in demand and 
price. Hemlock is selling on the same basé, but is 
decidedly stiffer. Cypress: demand is: not very 


strong, and with a lot of stock offered it is not 
surprising that there is a wide variance in quota- 
tions. Southern pine is in good demand in tim- 
bers, flooring and boards, and there is some business 
at fair prices in sizes. Some concerns are oversold 
on many items, and have made a general advance. 
North Carolina prices are firm, and while more 
mills are constantly starting, the influx has not 
been felt to a degree that will ease up an actual 
stringency in certain items. Lath of all kinds and 
sizes are in good demand, at firm prices, and 
shingles are active in the suburban districts, at 
good prices. 

The Kay Lumber Co., after thirty years at Broad 
and Chestnut streets, has moved its offices to 706- 
707 Franklin Building. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Oct. 17.—A number of the smaller lumber carry- 
ing vessels bringing stock down the lakes for local 
dealers are planning to tie up at the end of their 
next trip, while others will continue operations for 
nearly two months yet. The owners of the small 
vessels do not wish to take any chances in the 
heavy storms that are likely to be encountered dur- 
ing the final weeks of the season. 

The steamer United Lumberman and barge A. B. 
Kind left today for their last trip of the season 
up the lakes for lumber. The Kind will bring down 
a cargo of box stock for Metzloff Bros., box shook 
mill operators. The United Lumberman will bring 
down a cargo of white pine for the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co. . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 17.—Price increases in lumber coupled with 
a continually growing demand augur well for a 
busy late fall and winter season for the lumbermen 
of the metropolitan district. The present activ- 
ities of the lumber dealers is comparable only to 
the rush days of the war period and price advances 
are notable in both wholesale and retail depart- 
ments. The inrush of lumber is scarcely sufficient 
to supply the demands of the dealers and in some 
grades, particularly North Carolina and southern 
pines and Pacific coast products, the yards are 
suffering in some instances thru inability to have 
their wants supplied. 

Price advances in the last week, even, have been 
notable. Another $5 was added to the price of 
southern pine, flat and rift, and as a matter of 
fact it is in flooring materials that recent increases 
have been most noticeable. The $5 increase also 
affected white oak and clear maple flooring. Red 
cedar shingles are up another dollar over the cost 
a week ago and with the demand at the flood stage, 
Douglas fir took a decided brace and side by side 
with it is Pacific coast spruce. These items, spruce 
and fir, are in splendid demand in every section of 
the district. 

The Curtis Brislin Co., with a big yard located 
on the Long Island Railroad in Brooklyn, has re- 
cently made big purchases of fir and spruce. This 
yard, in fact, has more lumber on hand today than 
it has had since the war and is continually adding 
to its stocks. Its store of fir is one of the most 
complete on the Island. 

A large party of Federal and State officials and 
business men left here today on a trip of investi- 
gation up the Hudson River and thru the Barge 
Canal to Buffalo. The trip was made to acquaint 
business men and legislators with the possibilities 
of water transportation within the State. 

The Rockaway Boulevard Housewrecking Co., 
Highty-sixth street and Rockaway boulevard, was 
organized some years ago and has been dealing in 
second-hand lumber. But in the rush for building 
materials in Queens the last few months, the com- 
pany abandoned its policy of using second-hand 
stock and today is in the lumber business on a firm 
foundation and has a new yard splendidly stocked 
with new deliveries of white pine, North Carolina 
pine, spruce and southern pine. Mr. Allacco, of 
the firm, said the name of the enterprise will 
doubtless be changed to the Rockaway Lumber 
Company. 

George M. Stevens of the Stevens Eaton Co., 
No. 1 Madison avenue, recently returned from 
Chicago, where he was in conference with the 
principals of the Pas Lumber Co. He announced 
on his return the appointment of Ralph Daven- 
port as assistant treasurer of the company. 

A number of out-of-town lumbermen have called 
during the last two weeks at the headquarters of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association. One of 
the visitors was G. A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick 
& Mitchell, Tonawanda. 

Oscar Keppler, one of the oldest lumber dealers 
in Brooklyn, with offices at 545-565 Flushing 
avenue, near Nostrand, has recently made im- 
provements in his plant to accommodate Pacific 
coast products. 

The John R. Carpenter Co., Jamaica, which 
gave up some of its yard space in the lull follow- 
ing the war period, has taken possession of all its 
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big value, quick selling items 

we manufacture for exacting 
dealers. Our trade mark is a guaran- 
tee of quality on all 


vem ARTS Wie 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards, Shiplap 
vasuces Fir Flooring 


and Flat Grain 
Send your orders for straight or mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker LumberCo. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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The Lumberman’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market toda 
answers to 
i and 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


_ 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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Contains the average 
tare weight by series of 


Tare over 2,500,000 freight 
Weights Seiad Maec-csnd 


Canadian carriers. 
Only publication to check correct tare weights. 
Is published in book form and will be supple- 
mented from time to time as additional Railway 
equipment is built. 
Weights Are Just as Important 
as Railroad Freight Rates. 


One Mistake Will Pay for the 
_ Book Many Times Over. 


Price $10.00 per copy, which includes cost of all supple- 
ments issued during the year. Reissued each year. 


Railway Statistics Publishing 


604 Crary Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Company 








Beuce Oak FLOORING 


THE Best Onk Mooring 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 


board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











INLAND EMPIRE 
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THE 
Polleys Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


Fpigmonts via 
N. P. and 
Milwaukee Rys. 





General Offices and Mills 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Here’s Big 
Value Lumber 


Buyers, who know, say sy 
it is hard to beat the 
quality of our 


Western White Pine 


We specialize in the manufacture of 






Western Pine, SHOP AND 
Fir andLarch, BOX LUMBER 
Yard Stock. Have complete stock of 


4-4”, 5-4”, 6-4” and 8-4” 
MILLS: Loon Lake, Wash.,Deer Lake, Wash., Plains, Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Home Office, SPOKANE, WASH. 








former territory and absorbed some extra ground. 
The yard is filled almost to capacity. 

Huge shipments of mahogany have been re- 
ceived recently at several plants in Long Island 
City. Some of the logs are two feet square and 
twenty to twenty-five feet in length. 

W. H. Schuette, first vice president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
has been appointed on the committee on distribution 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
In order to function more specifically in the in- 
terests of industry the activities of the chamber 
have been divided into eight departments, each in 
charge of an expert manager. The committee on 
distribution has been organized to study and report 
upon the problems surrounding the distribution of 
commodities from the moment of their production 
until they reach the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. Prominent men from all sections of the 
country have been appointed to represent their in- 
dustries, and in naming Mr. Schuette, President 
Defrees, of the national chamber, recognizes his 
wide experience in the problems affecting distribu- 
tion of lumber will enable him not only to represent 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
but the lumber industry at large. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has been investigating the following amend- 
ment recently inserted in the Canadian customs 
tariff: “12A. That all goods imported into Canada 
that are capable of being marked, stamped, branded 
or labeled without injury, shall be marked, stamped, 
branded or labeled in legible English or French 
words, in a conspicuous place that shall not be ob- 
scured by any subsequent attachments or arrange- 
ments, so as to indicate the country of origin. Said 
marking, stamping, branding or labeling shall be as 
nearly indelible and permanent as the nature of the 
goods will permit. Provided that all goods etc.” 
The effective date of this regulation was originally 
Oct. 1, 1921, but it has since been changed to 
Dec. 31, 1921. It was stated that under this 
amendment all lumber and. timber imports into 
Canada would have to be marked, designating the 
country of manufacture. The National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has made inquiries 
thru Canadian sources, and is submitting to its 
members the following copy of letter received from 
Commissioner R. R. Farrow, of the Department of 
Customs and Excise: “I enclose herewith a copy 
of the regulation for your information, but I may 
add that rough and dressed lumber is considered 
to be exempt from marking.” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 17.—Resumption of lumber carrying by the 
Weems Line, which had been started previous to 
the war and discontinued because of diversion of 
its ships to other uses then, was indicated last 
week by the arrival here of the Georgiana Weems 
with 250,000 feet for Baltimore and New York 
concerns. Arrangements are now being completed 
to bring other shipments here. 

This city is to have another large lumber dis- 
tributing depot, somewhat after the character of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. enterprise at Curtis 
Bay. The Timber Manufacturers’ Distributing Co. 
has been incorporated for the purpose of bringing 
timber in the rough from the southern States to 
Baltimore, and a yard is to be maintained to ship 
the stocks thus concentrated here to different points 
in the East. Information about the new venture is 
very meager thus far, but further developments 
are looked for shortly. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week 
was G. F. Chambers, of the Kendall Lumber Co., 
Hutton, W. Va., and Kendall, S. C., who makes his 
headquarters in Newark, N. J. Mr. Kendall called 
on some of the local trade and expressed the opin- 
ion that an appreciable improvement had taken 
place in the business. 

Another caller was Charles Herz, of the Bencoe 
Lumber Co., New York, who conferred with Harvey 
M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Bx- 
porters’ Association, in regard to various foreign 
shipments made thru Baltimore. 

C. Eakin, of the Eakin Lumber Co., Weston, W. 
Va., stopped here last week, this being about his 
first point of call of a number he intended to make 
in the course of a business trip thru the East. 
Mr. Eakin joins the ranks of the hardwood men 
who feel that the corner has been turned and that 
matters in the trade are on the mend. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 17.—J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Mills, Bellingham, Wash., stopped here 
last week on his way home from a European tour 
with his family. He found English markets using 
mostly lumber from Scandinavian countries, tho 
some shipments of southern pine are being received, 
and there is a certain trade in Douglas fir. He saw 
signs of a trade revival in New York on the way 
home. 

Glen W. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., is in Minneapolis again after six months 








spent in the company’s mill office at Everett, Wash. 
He said that owing to good cargo trade the mills 
are running stronger and getting better prices of 
late. 

A. C. Dixon and L. L. Lewis, general manager 
and sales manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Bugene, Ore., were here the other day in the course 
of the tour to market centers, and visited with 
E. G. Grace, representative here. 

Jacob Siler, of the Siler Mill Co., Raymond, 
Wash., visited local lumbermen the other day on his 
way east and told local buyers that the Coast mills 
have too many outlets for conditions in the local 
market to control prices as they used to do. 

C. A, Fields, with the S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, visited this market last week. 

A. M. Paulson, of the Barron Lumber Co., Bar- 
ron, Wis., and F. L. Olcott, Cumberland, Wis., 
headed a big delegation of farmers from their sec- 
tion of Wisconsin which visited the National Dairy 
show here last week. Numerous Minnesota retail- 
ers came in and helped to boost the big show. 

Reduced logging operations are the rule with all 
large concerns in northern Minnesota, and many 
of the smaller ones will not log this winter, reports 
here say. The Crookston Lumber Co. is putting in 
one camp at Nebish, with about two hundred men, 
a steam skidder and 25 horses. That will be all 
for the present, whereas the company normally op- 
erates five or six camps. The American Cedar Co. 
will log at two camps only. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 18.—In spite of the threatened strike of the 
railroad unions, lumbermen here are counting upon 
better sales showings from now on. The threat 
of a railroad tieup has resulted in a rush of orders 
for lumber to go to retail yards over northern 
Minnesota and carlot shipments are now fairly 
active. The Bailey Lumber Co., of Virginia, will 
load out the last cargo of No. 2 better lumber on 
an order booked a few weeks ago from a Tona- 
wanda jobber. No more cargo business for Lake 
Erie delivery is expected to be booked this fall. 
Operators of planing mills and interior finish plants 
in Duluth reported a fresh run of orders for mate- 
rials to complete construction jobs in progress. 
Numbers of bills for new work to be undertaken 
this fall have also been figured upon. All the 
plants are operating with about normal forces and 
their managements claim to have sufficient orders 
in hand to keep them going for some time ahead. 
Lumber quotations are stiffening up in all grades 
on this market, a feature being the steady cleaning 
up of the best grades. Prices of the lower grades 
are beginning to reflect the strong tone in No. 3 
and better stuff. Advances all thru the list within 
the next two or three weeks are predicted in some 
quarters. Lath has become scarce as a result 
largely of expansion in the building of moderate- 
priced houses. Wisconsin hemlock lists received 
this week show substantial advances. 

Building operations in Duluth during September 
showed an increase of 82 percent as compared with 
the same month last year, the total standing at 
$310,179. Mills of the Cloquet Lumber Co. at 
Cloquet are reported to be now employing 1,100 
men, and the plant of the Northwest Paper Co. 
there, which had been closed from May 1, is operat- 
ing again and employing about 350 men. Officials 
of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. reported that it 
is now running five camps in woods operations, 
employing approximately 1,200 men. Plans of 
pulpwood operators have been held back pending 
a clearing up of the railroad strike situation. All 
the men wanted for woods work are being hired 
on a basis of $26 a month and board for common 
labor. Common labor at the mill now commands 
$3 for a 10-hour day. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 15.—Trade conditions in the industry are 
brightening up, and with greater demand for lum- 
ber and shingles, the logging end is also showing 
greater activity. Curtailment in production is now 
down to about 15 percent. The demand is both 
foreign and domestic, and business is coming in 
from such places as Australia and New Zealand. 
Since the strike of the shingle workers a few weeks 
ago, the mills have all been going, several of them 
overtime. Every steamer leaving here for the At- 
lantic coast carries shingles. Prices for lumber 
have advanced, logs have firmed, and shingles show 
no sign of reduction. 

In the export trade, the association here has 
followed the action of dealers across the border and 
has raised the prices on offshore lumber. Merchant- 
able went up $1.50 a thousand on the H list, and 
is now $17, which is still $3 below the regular list 
price. Clears are up to $28. 

A new list has been adopted for the prairies 
which is expected to stabilize the retail and whole- 
sale market and is a slight increase. For some time 
there has been no set list observed, and the new one 
went into effect Oct. 5. No. 1 common is up.about 
one dollar; and other lower grades have a’ tendency 
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upward, while the higher grades are firmer. Owing 
to the heavy export of the high grades, they did 
not suffer the same fluctuations as the others. 

John Hanbury now proposes to reopen in Bran- 
don, Man., on a larger scale than ever, having 
taken over the Howard Manufacturing Co., which 
will be operated in conjunction with the Hanbury 
Manufacturing Co. His large plant in Vancouver 
is one of the steady operators. 

Capt. H. K. Robinson, assistant forester in the 
British Columbia forestry service, is leaving to re- 
enter the forestry service of India and sailed from 
San Francisco on Oct. 5. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 17.—The market for southern pine was not 
so active during last week, as mills find it very 
difficult to take care of the immediate demand for 
better grades of flooring and siding. Supplies of 
these grades are scarce and are at a premium. 
Meantime the scarcity of the better grades and 
railroad demand are creating a market for low 
grades. Interior markets are still hopeful of a 
reduction in freight rates and are holding off tem- 
porarily from heavy buying. The export situation 
has shown no decided improvement. A little move- 
ment is taking place from this section, but not 
enough to create a real market. Picket and fence 
concerns operating in conjunction with sawmills 
are not finding the ready market in Texas that was 
expected this fall. Tho crop conditions in Texas 
induced lumbermen to expect a brisk demand, to 
date the situation has improved but little and as a 
consequence picket mills are still operating on very 
short shifts. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 18.—The local lumber trade is considerably 
perturbed over the threat of a railroad strike. In 
the event of a tie-up, lumbermen say, the lumber 
industry will be one of the first affected. Buyers 
already are showing alarm and asking for quick 
delivery. Some orders already have been made 
contingent on the strike. 

In a general way, demand here is somewhat 
slower, but it had begun to slow up a little before 
strike talk began to be serious. The weather in 
this section has been ideal for building and the 
total of the October permits issued locally will be 


large. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 17.—Practically all items of dressed shed 
stock are very strong. Dimension and air dried 
boards are more active. Order files are well filled 
on such material, and some mills are well oversold. 
There is more activity in fresh cutting. Timber 
orders with any kind of heart specifications are 
hard to buy and are advancing rapidly. Car lining 
and siding continues very strong and the demand 
for decking is holding well. Regular yard timber 
orders are not coming as fast as they could be han- 
dled, but with other kinds of cutting in such de- 
mand, it would take only a few additional orders 
to cause common timbers to increase. Production 
is becoming heavier each week, but is not yet over- 
balancing the demand. 

The Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumber- 
ton, Miss., will place their large double mill at that 
point on both day and night shift Nov. 1. 

The Love Lumber Co., of Poplarville, Miss., is 
installing a new planing mill outfit and making 
other additional improvements around its plant. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 17.—The New Orleans school board last 
week authorized City Architect Christy to proceed 
with plans and specifications for five new and 
modern school buildings of an estimated total cost 
approximating $1,000,000. The decision to erect 
them without further delay is welcomed in local 
building circles, 

From Monroe, La., come reports that the hard- 
wood mill of Faust Brothers Lumber Co., at Crew 
Lake, near Monroe, will resume operation about 
Nov. 1, after a long shutdown. General Manager 
B. M. Wakefield explains that while prices hardly 
justify resumption, officials believe that the turning 
point has been reached and have been helped to 
their decision by a reduction of freight rates. 

Receiver K. G. White, of the Liberty-White Rail- 
road Co., in southern Mississippi, last week sold 
for $30,000 the road, equipment, realty etc., com- 
plete as a going concern, at public auction, the suc- 
cessful bidder being Hugh L. White, of the J. J. 
White Lumber Co., at Columbia. The sale is sub- 
ject to approval by the chancery court. The road 
was originally established as a logging road by 
Capt. J. J. White, founder of the J. J. White Lum- 
ber Co., and later expanded into a common carrier. 

Col. William Polk, a prominent citizen of Alex- 
andria, La., was in New Orleans last week to 
interest local lumbermen, holders of Louisiana cut- 
over lands, and others, in a Statewide convention 


to be held at Alexandria to devise means for util- 
ization of the cut-over lands. The date has not yet 
been definitely fixed. 

The Cook-Saye Lumber Co., recently organized 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., by H. O. Cook and Carl Saye, 
both former Orleanians, has opened an office in New 
Orleans in charge of D. V. Johnston as local repre- 
sentative. The company’s local quarters have been 
established at 608-10 Maison Blanche Annex. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 17.—Very favorable weather has been an 
important factor in the trade improvement that is 
reported by retail lumber dealers in practically 
all parts of Ontario. Building operations during 
the late summer and early fall have shown an 
encouraging increase. Retailers are still in the 
dark as to whether the time has come for them 
to stock up. It is not considered at all likely that 
an extensive buying movement will develop at least 
until after the end of the year. Wholesalers are 
pretty well convinced that lumber has reached bot- 
tom. Manufacturers seem to be looking forward 
with more confidence to better prices. It is not 
expected that there will be anything that can be 
reasonably called overproduction in the woods this 
winter, altho quite a number of operators are put- 
ting in a few more camps than was their intention 
earlier in the year. A part of the spurt that has 
recently been reported is probably due to retailers 
having found themselves out of some lines of stock 
for which demand began to improve. Hemlock is 
firm and scarce. The production during the last 
season was small and stocks have been pretty well 
lowered by the improvement.in building. The same 
condition applies to lath, 





EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IMPROVING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has authorized 
the following: 

Aid in dealing locally with the unemployment 
problem is promised by commercial organizations 
in thirty-five States as a result of the request of 
Joseph H. Defrees, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, that members of 
the chamber coéperate with mayors in carrying out 
the emergency program of the National Conference 
on Unemployment. 

Responses had been received today from 119 
chambers of commerce, commercial clubs and boards 
of trade. Without exception they reported that 
the situation was well in hand or that immediate 
steps would be taken looking towards relief of 
workers. 

A number of organizations in centers indicating 
more or less unemployment said that manufactur- 
ers, where demand for their goods is slight, are 
keeping their entire forces at work by limiting the 
number of hours of factory operation. From a 
number of cities came word that building opera- 
tions and municipal improvements projected or un- 
der way will mean that no suffering will take place. 

A number of southern cities report no unemploy- 
ment, this fact being due apparently to the recent 
rise in cotton prices with the attendant quickening 
of industry and trade. 

A decided improvement in the industrial situa- 
tion generally, as compared with the summer period 
is shown in most of the reports. 


SAN FRANCISCANS HEAR LUMBER EXPERT 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 15.—Axel H. 
Oxholm, chief of the lumber division of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on Oct. 7 addressed the lumbermen 
at the Merchants Exchange Building under the 
auspices of the Douglas Fir Club, the California 
Redwood Association and the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. He 
spoke upon the foreign trade conditions as 
affecting the export lumber business. He pointed 
out that the 500 consular and other representa- 
tives of the Government will be available to fur- 
nish information and help the lumber mills and 
exporters to keep in touch with foreign condi- 
tions. Among the topics discussed were: Com- 
petition from the Baltic States and Russia; fur- 
nishing lumber in full thicknesses and widths; 
the use of the metric system of measures, and 
the issuing of price lists in terms that will be 
more intelligible to foreigners. 


PABBA Oreo 


AccoRDING TO the most reliable records avail- 
able, the forests of southern pine stretching 
from Virginia to Texas contain 260,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber. At the present rate of 
cutting, 10,000,000,000 to 12,000,000,000 feet 
a year, it will require more than twenty years 
to exhaust this supply, not including new growth, 
which is estimated to exceed 5,000,000,000 a year. 


CALIFORNIA 


‘ 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4 LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cativonnia W hite 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pin e 


2 and 3 Shop. 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


L Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. } 
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Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (oreton Pine) 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 


Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


L Seattle, Washington 

















( Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


WwW ialize in straight ixed cars 
of Fir Flooring. drop clhen, ‘oiea, di- 


mension and lumber—Hemlock boards, 
shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins White Building 
SEATTLE,WASH. Lumber Co. | 
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} 
The Atlas Lumber Co. | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
“‘Wanted and For Sale Department” of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Says Pyro-Non 
Made Good in 
Actual Fire 









W. Va- 
antown, 
oak 90, 1921- 
Company, 
-Non Paint 
_ PoNew York, N- Y. 


: hase 
Gentlemen se herewith our pe of 
We ss calling for te" 
rder NO. v"* 
oO’ ov) in a puilding 


This is one of the best testi- 
monials we ever had. This man 
not only told us our paint “gave 
a very good account of itself” 
in an actual fire, but he proved 
he meant what he said by order- 
ing ten gallons more. 


DYRO-NoN 


TRADE MA 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT 


does make good under actual 
fire conditions. In numerous 
cases it has saved buildings and 
greatly reduced losses. On your 
sawmill it will prove the best in- 
vestment you ever made, if 
you’re ever unlucky enough to 
have a fire start. For Pyro-Non 
will prevent the spread of flames 
and tend to restrict them to a 
small area—greatly reducing ac- 
tual loss. It makes wooden 
structures fire retardent at no 
greater cost than painting with 
good ready mixed paint. 


Let us send you folders and prices. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co. 


Incorporated 
505 Driggs Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd., - + New Orleans, La. 
Edgewater Lumber & Supply Co., - Cleveland, Ohio 
Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc., 208 North Wells St., Chicago, III. 
K.M. Supply Company, 123 West 8th. St., Kansas City, Mo. 














F. H. Enwright, of the Enwright Lumber & Coal 
Co., Harriman, Tenn., transacted business in Chi- 
cago during the week, 


C. H. Deur, lumber dealer in Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, spent a few days of this week in the city, 
and expressed himself as optimistic regarding con- 
ditions in his territory. 


Monty Borgess, of the Steel & Hibbard Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., expressed himself as confident 
that business is definitely on the upward trend 
when in the city during the week. 


Karl Ekdahl, Kansas City (Mo.) representative 
for the Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., 
spent a few days in Chicago during the week, 
transacting business in behalf of his company. 


Henry Gibson and H. B. Sutton, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., president and general manager, respectively, 
of the Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co., Minne- 
sota Transfer, visited Chicago during the week on 
a business trip. 


0. J. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, spent a few days of this week calling 
on friends in the local lumber trade. He said that 
tho the market in his section is still rather quiet, 
he has every confidence in the future and expects 
a big volume of business after the first of the year. 


J. H. Devine, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., with headquarters in Portland, 
Ore., this week passed thru Chicago on his way 
to the East to visit a number of the important 
lumber markets and investigate trade conditions 
generally. Stopping off here briefly, he conferred 
with N. H. Huey, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Oregon Lumber Co. 


Howard F. Early, of the Andrews-Early Co., 
Wausau, Wis., spent a few days in Chicago this 
week, calling on his many friends here among 
hardwood lumbermen. Mr. Early has recently re- 
signed as sales manager for the Charles Gill Lum- 
ber Co., to become associated with John B. An- 
drews in the manufacturing and wholesaling of 
lumber. P. H. McFaul, of the Faust Lumber Co., 
Antigo, Wis., was another northern lumberman who 
visited the local trade during the week. 


J. R. .Moorehead, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., this week was in Chicago, in attendance 
at the convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. This is Mr. Moorehead’s first 
participation in business or association affairs for 
several months, as he has been in bad health and 
has spent the last four months at Vancouver, B. C., 
resting up. He reports himself feeling good again, 
and expects soon to be like his former self once 
more. 


George A. Jewett, of the George A. Jewett Lum- 
ber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, attended the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ convention in this city 
during the week. He reports business to have 
been good with his company practically thruout the 
year, and says that, so far, sales out of his yard 
have been considerably ahead of last year in foot- 
age, tho the value naturally has been less. He looks 
for continued good business the rest of this year, 
and plenty of it during 1922. 


Cc. M. Christiansen, general manager of the 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co. and the Wisconsin 
Chemical Co., Phelps, Wis., and Mrs. Christiansen 
spent several days of last week and this in Chicago, 
vacationing. Mr. Christiansen expressed himself 
as very optimistic regarding the future of the hard- 
wood market, and believes that next year is going 
to be a prosperous one for the lumber industry. 
The retail yard trade in northern Wisconsin has 
been good this summer and fall, he reported, and 
a great deal of building is being done. A brother, 
Harry BE. Christiansen, of the General Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., also was in the city during the 
week, on a business visit. 


Fred H. Ludwig, of the Merritt Lumber Yards, 
Reading, Pa., and president of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, was conventioning in 
Chicago during the week. His company has done 
some aggressive advertising during the year, which 
has resulted in a very satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. Mr. Ludwig says that in advertising homes 
and lumber, he aims at, and believes he has suc- 
ceeded in, creating advertising so distinctive and 
attractive that people wait for the company’s ads 
to appear as they wait for news. Several samples 
of the Merritt Lumber Yards’ advertising were 
among the displays at-the National retailers’ con- 
vention at the Congress Hotel, and attracted much 
attention and commendation. 
















CELEBRATES HIS NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 


George Hotchkiss, secretary-emeritus of the LIli- 
nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and dean of America’s lumber industry, with 
which he now has been continuously connected in 
one capacity or another for more than seventy-six 
years, last Sunday, Oct. 16, celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday, at the Evanston Hospital, where he 
is still confined as a result of injuries resulting 
from a fall several weeks ago. 

Mr. Hotchkiss was the recipient of a great many 
floral pieces and other remembrances from the army 
of friends that he has gained during his long years 
of activity. A fine birthday cake, baked by his 
fourteen-year-old granddaughter and carrying nine 
candles, each representing ten years of his life, was 
cut and the event was celebrated in fitting style 
despite the hospital surroundings. 

Mr. Hotchkiss is getting along nicely, and ex- 
pects to be able to leave the hospital very shortly. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS 


Original inspections made during September by 
the inspection staff ef the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association totaled 12,941,546 feet, of 
which 11,514,915 feet was handled by the salaried 
inspectors and 1,426,631 feet by the fee service. 
Reinspections were made on 170,039 feet. The 
September total is somewhat lower than that for 
August, when inspections were made on 14,649,633 


feet. 

The 1921 edition of the association’s book of 
rules for the grading and measuring of hardwood 
lumber has come off the press and is now being 
distributed. 


PREDICTS BOOM FOR CHICAGO 


There are 8,712 homes under construction in 
Chicago at the present time, according to figures 
contained in a report to City Building Commis- 
sioner Bostrom from Chief Building Inspector John 
McHugh. These homes represent a cost of $112,- 
259,680; and repairs to 2,776 buildings now under 
way represent an additional outlay of $2,699,089. 
In commenting on this showing, Commissioner 
Bostrom said: 

“These figures show that the home seekers are 
building, despite the chaotic conditions in the build- 
ing industry. When the controversy with buildin 
labor is finally settled, Chicago will see the greates 
building boom in its history.’ 





ae 


ORGANIZE TO MANUFACTURE ROOFING 


A company newly organized to manufacture 
asphalt roofing and asphalt and cement shingles 
on a large scale is the Murphy-McHuen Co., which 
is building an extensive and modern plant, esti- 
mated to cost $100,000, at 6051 West 65th Street, 
Chicago. This plant is expected to be completed 
in time to permit the beginning of manufacture 
immediately after the first of the year. 

Those at the head of this new concern are men 
of long and thoro experience in the manufacture 
and distribution of their product. The president, 
W. R. McEuen, has for several years been the Chi- 
cago sales manager for the Certainteed Roofing Co. 
W. A. Murphy and H. A. Jackson, vice president 
and secretary respectively, also have long been 
in the service of that company, the former as as- 
sistant Chicago sales manager, under Mr. McHuen. 
Edward Tilden, son of W. A. Tilden, president 
of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, is 
the treasurer. 

Until the factory has been completed, the com- 
pany will make its temporary headquarters at 
Room 925, 76 West Monroe street. 





HEAR STORY OF SALVATION ARMY 

The story of the work accomplished by the Sal- 
vation Army was told to the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago at luncheon last Wednesday by 


_ Commissioner William Peart, who, together with 


Staff Captain A. E. Marpurg, head of the special 
efforts department of the army, was invited by 
Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., to address the lumbermen. Commis- 
sioner Peart, who is in complete charge of the Sal- 
vation Army’s work in fifteen Central States, de- 
scribed in general outlines what that organization 
is doing to aid the needy, and told of the great 
need for the moral and financial support of every 
public-spirited individual. Among other things he 
told of the efforts by the army to find employment 
for World War veterans, and of the great success 
it had met in this direction. 

Mr. Hettler, who is a member of the advisory 
board of the Salvation Army, spoke briefly fol- 
lowing Commissioner Peart, saying that one need 
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not go far afield to find opportunity to do rescue 
and uplift work. The custom is to give sympa- 
thetic support to the needy of China, India and 
other far countries of the world, but coldly ignore 
the welfare of the poverty-stricken right here at 
home. “It is as much your duty to help relieve 
the suffering in your midst as it is your duty to 
pay taxes,’ said Mr. Hettler. 





MOVES HARDWOOD OFFICES 


New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 17.—The hardwood de- 
partment of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of 
this city, after Nov. 1 will be located in the Bank 
of Commerce and Trust, Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
This move is being made by the company it is 
announced because it considers Memphis the hard- 
wood center of the United States and as its mills 
are located near Memphis it will be enabled to 
serve its customers more advantageously. 





AGENT OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


_The Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., manufac- 
turers’ agent, of Kansas City, Mo., announces the 
opening of a Chicago office at 1555 Conway Build- 
ing. The Chicago office will be operated along the 
same lines as those which have been followed for so 
many years at its Kansas City office. The new 
office is in charge of E. D. Frost as manager. 





AIDS IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The latest bulletin of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., Chicago, is particularly valu- 
able to those who desire to lessen the number of 
accidents in a retail yard, in a planing mill or at a 
sawmill. A number of 
preventive methods are 


“When General Wood Is G. G.” 


[By Carolyn Wilson] 


Again and again in the Philippines you hear 
that reference to the governor-generalship. 
Business men are building on it, investors are 
counting upon him, educators are hoping for 
the day. And there are no business men who 
long for it more ardently than the lumbermen, 
for they realize that Maj.-Gen. Wood recog- 
nizes the great potentialities of the forests and 
will do everything in his power to aid Ameri- 
cans to develop them. In a statement delivered 
to the press this week, Gen. Wood said: 


Few people appreciate the enormous resources 
in the islands in the way of lumber of the moct 
valuable kind. In the Philippine Islands there is 
lumber enough to take care of most of the lumber in- 
dustry in the far East; nearly 230,000,000 feet was 
cut in 1920, of which in the neighborhood of 15,- 
000,000 was exported. 

In ordinary years there ought to be an enormous 
amount available for export. Now is the time to 
initiate those wise forest measures which would 
insure the replacement of trees cut. These forests 
are full of the most valuable woods and there is 
possibility of great development in the production 
of rubber, camphor etc., also an enormous amount 
of other forest and jungle products. 

Lumbermen in the islands ought to unite so as 
to have better marketing of their products abroad. 
In other words here is a great industry which can 
be developed and made a perpetual source of 
revenue, provided it is develo on sound lines 
and reproduction of the forest assured. 





given. It is clearly shown 








why square head jointers 
should be replaced with 
cylinder head jointers. 
Another very interesting 
feature, from the stand- 
point of the retail lum- 
berman, is the illustration 
and explanation of the re- 
movable guard rails used 
is one of the sheds of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


James 8S. Kemper, presi- 
dent, in the bulletin calls 
attention to the necessity 
of carefully watching the 
accident situation to the 
end that the injured man 
be given proper medical 
attention and compensa- 
tion for the full period of 
disability, but no longer. 
Mr. Kemper also urges the 
necessity of making cer- 
tain that the surgeon who 
handles industrial acci- 
dents exercises proper 
discrimination in deter- 
mining the period of 








disability in each case. Spaniards Burn Pine Cones in Thelr Homes.—in many of the homes in 


The reason for Mr. 
Kemper’s recommendation 
is that, altho the number 
of employees has been re- 
duced to a minimum and 


Valiadolid and other cities in Spain a supply of pine cones is depended 
upon to banish the chill of the early morning. These cones are gathered 
in the mountains by the peasants who have bulky rope nets suspended 
from the tail of their two-wheeled carts. They 
streets crying their products and finding ready sales. 


go up and down the 





a reduction of 22 percent 
in the payrolls was noted during the first six 
months of the year, losses are almost as heavy as 
they were for the same period last year, indicat- 
ing that in many cases compensation indemnity is 
being used as a substitute for the old “soup line.” 


eee? 


REPRESENTS MACHINERY HOUSE 


The Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
opened offices at 735 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and has announced the appointment of T. E. 
Cocker as district manager of that territory. Mr. 
Cocker will handle the Rex line, including chain, 
sprocket wheels, Rex traveling water screens, ele- 
vators and conveyors. For the last five years Mr. 
Cocker has been handling elevating and conveying 
equipment. He is a graduate of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., class of 1907, 
civil engineering. From 1907 to 1917 he was 
connected with the New York Central Railroad at 
Buffalo, and at the time he left this company was 
assistant engineer. 





Berries that grow on the juniper tree have 
been used by men lost in the woods and in some 
instances the berries have been the means of 


saving life. This is particularly true of dwarf . 


juniper of the northern States and Canada, but 
it applies also. to some of the Rocky Mountain 
junipers. ; : 


This from the man who-undoubtedly will be 
appointed governor of the destinies of the is- 
lands—who indeed, by the time this reaches 
America, may already have accepted the task— 
promises active interest for the future. And 
of course the other member of the commission, 
former Gov.-Gen. Cameron Forbes, has already 
been especially interested in island lumber and 
has his whole house, just outside of Boston, 
finished in Philippine woods. 


Gov. Forbes, interviewed on his opinion of 
the future of the lumber industry here, said: 


On my way to the Philippine Islands for the 
first time in 1904, I stopped at the forestry ex- 
hibit of the Philippine Government at the St. Louis 
fair. I was literally carried off my feet by the 
beauty and splendor of the Philippine woods there 
displayed. Right then and there I made up my 
mind that it was one of my ambitions to have 
certain rooms in whatever house I might build in 
the future finished with especially fine panels of 
selected Philippine woods. 

During the nearly ten years of my stay, I col- 
lected a considerable quantity of these woods, took 
the risk of their standing the American climate and 
sent them home. The results have exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations. The wood has stood 
wonderfully well and seems to be as good ,today 
as when first put in and is the admiration of every- 
one who visits my house. The panels were care- 
fully prepared, waterproofed behind and reinforced 
with steel bars to prevent warping. If made the 


mistake of sending the wood to the States cut to 
four-inch planks and not cut to the width to be 
used, and a hig | considerable part did not stand 
the cutting in the States and was wasted. 

I advise anybody who wishes to use Philippine 
wood for this purpose to cut it to the size and 
thickness before sending. I am sure that the 
lumber industry in the Philippine Islands has a 
marvelous future and that the custom of decorat- 
ing houses with some of the marvelous hardwood 
products of this wonderful region will form and 
grow. 

It is more than probable that one of the 
first activities of the new government will be 
a more extensive form of advertising of these 
woods in America as well as in Europe and 
China. Up to now the government has strangely 
refrained from advertising this important natu- 
ral resource, tho it has spent considerable money 
in exploiting the tobacco and hemp industries, 
and the money that has been spent on just 
helter-skelter publicity by the numerous agencies 
in America is simply scandalous and one of the 
reasons for the stringent economy campaign 
which now controls every appropriation. 

But the conviction has come that nothing will 
better repay general advertising than lumber, 
the returns from which in time are destined to 
be larger than from any other single source. 
The government owns 99 percent of the forest 
lands and has an excellent and ample means 
of protecting and supervising them in the bu- 
reau of forestry, aided in research work by the 


bureau of science. 
Predicts Big Future for Export Trade 

The present governor-general, Charles E. 
Yeater, is also intensely interested in the further 
development of the forests and hopes that Ameri- 
can capital will shortly be attracted to the island 
as soon as a stable condition holds. Gov. Yea- 
ter said yesterday: 

The natural wealth of the Philippine forests 
both in timber and minor forest products is just 
now coming to general notice. Knowledge of this 
wealth has been brought to light by the bureau of 
forestry and the bureau of science. Both bureaus 
have carried on research work of the greatest value, 
not only to science but to commerce as well. 

It now remains for capital and labor to avail 
themselves of what has been furnished them and to 
make the most of it. a the government 
can go little farther than it has, except, possibly, to 
amend the statutes as the welfare of commerce 
and the public interest may dictate. In the main 

laws are good; they do not hamper exploita- 
tion. And they protect the forests from destruction 
in a wanton manner. It is obvious that it would 
not be wise to combine the bureau of forestry with 
any other office, as for instance with the bureau 
of lands, since experience shows that it is best to 
hold one man, scientifically trained, responsible for 
the preservation of our forests and for codperation 
with those engaged in their lawful exploitation. 

This must never become of secondary importance. 
With the impulse given the lumber industry by the 
war, and during the period of local development 
——o the war, the history of a new enterprise 
in the Philippines began. It yields a very consider- 
able revenue to the government and furnishes a 
means of living to perhaps 100,000 people. It en- 
gages Filipino, American and foreign capital and 
the day soon come when the export trade will 
be the biggest end of the business. Not much 
later, I feel, the value of many other minor forest 
products will also be realized. 


These minor forest products which you hear 
so much about when you are in Manila or in 
the provinces at the different concessions are 
daily coming into greater prominence, largely 
due to the research work being carried on by 
the bureau of science. Manila copal has been 
known for a long time and there is a flourishing 
export trade carried on in it and in Manila elemi, 
but it is only recently that other essential oils than 
ilang-ilang have been distilled, or that note- 
worthy experiments on the making of paper 
from bamboo, cogon grass and hemp waste have 
been carried on. The mangrove swamps have been 
enlarged and tan barks and dye barks are now 
an important part of the minor forest produce 
as well as the charcoal from the mangrove, which 
is shortly to go in use all over the island for 
stationary engines, since the new charcoal gas 
burner has been developed and put on the Manila 
market in all sizes. Then there is gutta percha, 
and particularly rattan, seed oils and drying oils 
for the paint trade, fibers, and all the many uses 
of the nipa palm with its great alcohol pro- 
ducing possibilities. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 











WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following are current quotations on Wisconsin hardwoods f. 0. b. shipping points: 


















































FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
wir 90.00@100.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 $15.00@17.00 bg eee 00 75.00@ 80.00 0.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 
5/4 * 95.00@105.00 » 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 60.00 -24.00@26.00 "16.00@18.00 | 12/4 9-006 108-00 80.00 $5.00 65:00 10.00 41,00@46.00 2... Os. 
6/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | . 
8/4  105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  55.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 OFT MAPLE— 

Basswoor— i HG Be Seg ee wang tee eeT eg 
8/4 15.00@ 80.00 55.006 80.00 40.00@ 46:00 220002400 IZ o0@is.00 | 8/4 — 73-00@ 89.00 55.008 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 17.00@19.00 | 8/4 85-00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@82.00 14.00 16.00 
8/4 — 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 —55.00@ 60.00 82.00@34.00 17.00@19.00 | “777 95.90@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 

BircH— 5/4  100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 90.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00  35.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 11.00@13.00 84 19500 116,00 80.00@ 85.00 55. ne 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 12.00@14.00 8/4  110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 12.00@14.00 | |, N 3 $181 
8/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 12. 00 14.00 EMLOCE, NO. i, E— 

10/4  110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 10-14 6’ 18-20" 2-24" 

12/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 :..:.@..... | 2x4 $24. 50¢ 526. 50 $24.50@26.00 $26.00 28. 99 $28.50@30.50 $30.50@32.50 

Sort E:rm— 2x 6 2 2.50 24. 50 23.60 25.50 25.00 27.50 29.50 29.50 31.50 
4/4 — 65.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 3X,8 F8-80@95.50 28. b0@26.50 35.00 zt 00 aT omanen. aeootanee 
5/4 — 70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 | 9x49 23.50@25.50 24.50@26.50  2600@28.00 28:00@30.00  30.50@32.60 
6/4  75.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 : : : : 

8/4  §5.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 16. 00g. 00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 

10/4  100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 ......@..... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 

12/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... 

No..1 Hemtock Boarps, 8iS— 

ROG G500@ 75.00 ...++.@.-.--- 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 3x 4 — $22,00€924.00 $28.00@35.00 #35. of 1.00 so7'so29.60 $24 00@ 26.00 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 ...... iseins 5.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 1x 6 23.50@25.50 24.50@ 26.50 0927.0 28.0 28.50 30.50 25.00 27.00 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... _ 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 Ix 8 23.50@25.50 24.50@26.50 fy 00@28. . 28.50@30.50 25.00@27.00 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 ...... Peeve 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@34.00 ~ — 00 | 4x10 24.00@26.00 25.00@27.00 26. B38 50 28.50@30.50  25.50@27.50 

3/4 = Hy at oe g settee Liges Beye] e00Q5100 . -— teeee 1x12 24.50@26.50 25.50@ 27.50 27.00@29.00 29.00@31.00 26.00@28.00 

: a Pm PN Serer eae ee E , e ‘i . TORO Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. “ 

Hard MaPLeE— No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 

4/4  65.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00  30.00@ 35.00 20.00@22.00 10.00@12.00 Ada for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 

5/4 70:00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 

6/4  75.00@ 85.00. 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $14 to $16. 

8/4  85.00@ 95.00° 65.00@ 70.00  45.00G 50.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 

Prices are being maintained on a basis of present values and the following list represents the present range f. o. b. shipping points: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com, FAS Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com, No. 3 com 

Bass woop— Sorr ELM— 

4/4 $ 76. 99 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24. 00@26. 00 $18.00@20.00 |- 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55:00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 el a 
5/4 86. 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 00 19.00@21.00 | 10/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  65.00@' 70.00 38.00@40.00 aes 
s/s 86.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30. 00 32. 00 19.00@21.00 | 12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 °.... . Bye 

35. 00 70.00@ 75.00  655.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 16/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  90.00@ 95.00  48.00@50.00 -.....@..... 

10/4 100. 00 105.00 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... | Harp MAPLE— 

BEECH— 4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 238. 4901p 35.00 00 12.00@14.00 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 25.00@28.00 12.00@14.00,| 5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 13.00@15.00 
4/4  60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4. 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 39 .00@31. 00 13.00@15.00 
5/4  65:00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 Se 
6/4 °70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | 10/4  95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00. 16.00@18.00 
8/4  75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 | 12/4 105.00@110.00 88. 00 90. 99 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 16.00@18.00 
BircH— 14/4  115.00@120.00 og i00 0 80:00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 ..,..@..... 
4/4  95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 18/4 _ 125.00@130.00 108.00 1 0-00 90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
5/4  100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | Sort MapLz— 

6/4  105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00  50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 16. 00@18. 00 4/4  65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4  110:00@115.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 .....@.. 5/4  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 

10/4  115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 Legs 6/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50,00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 

12/4 . 120.00@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 438.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 

16/4 125.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 48.00@50.00 ey Exp Daiap Waits Marie— 

Sorr ELmM— 4/4  95.00@110.00 ...... Onik.. 65.00@ 80.00 .....@..... ieee 
4/4  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 | 5/4 100.00@115.00 ......@......  70.00@ 85.00 ooo ste ot ey Sm 
5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ......@...... eae ee See a OS 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 8/4 115.00@130.00 ......@.....- 85.00@100.00 .....@..... a a 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 i 5 6 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 

See ere 40@150 $150@160 $160@170 | BASSwoor— nied went: "an 26 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 

Jeyas bee @170 ccs eckes 2 5 5 
Selects ....... 105@110 oats 115@120 gms teers $ oe te .* Rents oats No. 1 com..... 50 33 800 68 65@ 70 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 80@ 8 8s5@ 90 Ne. 2 COM<s...- 30 ro 70 = 400 45 No. 2 com..... 32@ 35 204 32 20 45 
No. 2 com..... 48@ 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 spice tara as Hickory— 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 | CuesrnutT— | RR oa @... $110@120 o270@ 100 

QuaRTERED RED OaK BAB. thcuk $115@120 $110@120 $115@ 125 BD! 4 DOM 5 5.5.. 00:5 @... %W@ 80 %7@ 80 

PRS 5 cies’ $110@115 SG. NR No. 1 com,.... 55@ 60 65@ 7 70@ 7 NOW SCO see. 0.0% @ 35@ 40 35@ 40 
sq : COM ..<00s 00 ~ ° 4 s os _ ae i 2 See 20@ 23 2@ 35 23@ 25 Gum— 
©. 2-COM..... . SS ee ound wormy, tra: A 1 1 5 5 
PLAIN WHITE ane” RED OAK No. 2 com. 30@ 32 33@ 387 38@ 37 ¢ ~ pe Fm $ ne 4 wage = eh fart) 
AS ..eeeeeee s110@115 "$120@ 125 $125 @130 Sound wormy, | & Plain red FAS. 105@110 120@130 125@135 
Selects ....... 85@ 90 90@ No. 1 com 40 40@ 42 40@ 43 Plain red No. 1 
No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 55@ 65. 60@ 65 better ...... 33@ @ imal Caer” Qpeery 0@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 
No. 2 com,.... 35 40 40@ 45 45@ 50 MAPLE— —} “boxboards, 
NO, B,Com. >... 20 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 FAS $ 75@ 80 $ 90@100 $ 90@100 55@ 60 oe Bien sapeks 
SoW Va. stock) 35@ 39 50@ 55 55@ 60 No. 1 com..... 40@ 45° 55@ 65 60@ 70 Sap FAS, 6” & 480 48 480 58 58@ 58 
Ng lat Ram 40 453@ 5O | i £WiGeP -eececeee e e 
PorLar— ro neces’ HSE GEO 6G) ssp No. i com. iva 32 32@ 35 34@ 37 
ee 110 120 $118 123 “eo BircH— Sap No.2 com. 20@ 23 22@ 25 23@ 26 
Saps and selects 75 90 0 5 ee 110@120 $115@125 $120@125 oNwoop— . 
No. 1 com..... S3@ B8 60@ 65 O8@ 68 RAS com. B98' so Gog 8s 80g 70 sg & wid.$ 55@ 90 $ 62 
No.2com.A... 32@ 38 40@ 45  40@ 45 No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 Ww 40 vee Q@eee 
No. 2 com. B. 22@ 25 27@ 30 «27@ 30| pt No. 1 com..... +++@... 
Panel and wide, EECH— ‘ain ~ Cray é 30 33 32 35 eo Fey 
No. 1, 18to23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 PAB osasy 80 $ 80@ 85 0 oxboards, 
Boxboards, = . ° No. 1 com..... 6 iva 45 . ina 50 ana 50 18 to17”.... 75@ 80 eh = a ae 
0 17"... 5 283120 ex. No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 35@ 40 35@ 40 O00. 28s 5) OOO: 00 Suc Bs os ~0 6 Sees 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SOUTHERN PINE 


The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Oct. 15 in sections named: 





Alea- 


Bir- 
ming- 


andria, ham, 
La. 


Flooring 


B&better 
1x6 to 12” 
: ae 


8 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. 
B&better Surfaced— 
_, to 12” 


1% ry ~ to 12”. 
15x 
os 28 x6” 

“ey $/4x5” & 10”. 
G/4 8/4x12” 


Ala. 


74.50 
68.88 


48.00 


19.93 
51.50 


Hat- Kan- 

ties- 8as 

burg, City, 
Miss. Mo. 


C Surfaced— 
73.45 ..... met to 12”. 
68.67 °... 
56.50 


23.53 


Alez- 
ria 
La. Ala. Miss. 


Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- 


52.17 . Casing and Base 


Bé&better— 

S84 meee 4 and 6”. . eree Fee eee 
4150 8 and 10 

15.78 
ME cco 1 tee ne 
er ok 1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”... 
16.50 


42.13 43.94 Fencing, S18 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ 
{Other lengths re 


Other lengths :... 
No. : = lengths)— 


ixee 


Othes lengths soe 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ 

Other lengths .... 
1x12”, 14 and 16’.... 

Other lengths .... 


No.2 (all 10 to 20’)— 
6 to 12” ee 


No. 3 (all lengths)— 
ee Py fe. 12” 


x12 
No. 4, ‘ali widths and 
lengths 


. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’... 
Other lengths .... 
1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 
Other lengths .... 
. 2 (10 to 20’)— 
1x 8” 


ise 0" .. 
10’to020’ 





22.29 
23.25 
35.39 


19:00 


7.25 
9.00 


Alez- ming- tics- 


gas 
City, andria, ham, burg, 
La. Ala. 


Dimension, 81S1E 
No. 1, 2x10”, 10° 23. 18.00 
12’ a Siades 
18.00 


“6.50 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 
8” ‘ 


Shortleaf Timbers 
S4S, 20’ and under— 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
Bé&better, 9 and 18’.. 
1 


0 and 20’... 
No. 1, 9 and 18’ 
1 


No. 2, Random 


No. 1, 9’3”, 9’6”, anes 
— face, 2”, 9, 0: 18 or 


6x8”, 8’, 90% heart. as send 
Longleaf Paving 1 sony bosses = on 





No. 1 Sq.E&S 





Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 18.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Oct. 15: 


Week ended— Oct. 15 


Flooring 


1x4 B&better . $41.47 
No. 1 com.... 34.78 
No, 2 com.... 15.23 
No. 3 & cull... 7.25 
B&b sap rift.. ‘ws 
B&bir, flat.... 53.00 
No. 1 com. flat 43.00 
. 2 com. flat 18.00 

. 8 com, flat 7.00 

. 2 COMm.... 

» B-COMews 

» 8 com.... 


17.78 
10.29 
Ceiling 


No. 2 com.... 
B&better 

No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.... 


Oct. 8 


$39.05 
34.23 
14.74 
6.73 
66.60 
49.06 
38.61 
14.18 


23.00 


Week ended— Oct. 15 
Ceiling 
%x3% B&btr. ....... F 
No. 1 com.... 29.80 31.83 
No. 2 com.... 13.99 13.60 
No. 3 & cull.. 5.00 5.00 
WAS BARR, occcccs 26.38 oy? 
No. 1 com.... 22.33 22.75 
No. 2 com.... 11.20 10.62 


Oct. 8 


33.62 


Partit 
1x4 B&btr. 40.33 


Novelty— 

1x6 B&btr. ai 
No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.... 
No. 3 com.... 

Square edge— 

144x6 B&btr. 
No. 1 com.... 
Roofers 
. 1 com.... 20.4 25.00 
“ie 17.50 


36.40 
30.62 
18.68 
10.00 


30.00 
25.00 





9.75 





Week ended— 


Bédbetter— 
lx 5 


D4S 
& up rough.. 
No. 1 common— 
1x 6 D4S 
1x 8 shi 
1x10 D4: 
 oagr D4S 
4 & up rough. . 
m4 A common— 


Week ended— Oct. 15 


Boards 

No. 2 common— 

1x 8 shiplap 

1x10 D4S 

1x10 shiplap 
No. 3 common— 

1x 6 

1x 8 


Oct.15 Oct.8 


: 11.00 


No 
and cull Das. 10.00 


Guigiee 


4.00 
Sie ee 
Prime cypress. 2.50 
Lath 
No. 1 std. kiln 
dried 


4’ No.1 std. green 
32” No. 1 pine.... 





4’ No. 1 cypress. 


a NN 5 A Rh en ELE 


oon renee mae 0-9 argue nape te rae wer 
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NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON Boarbs, RovucH— 
No. 1, sooo ee 2 $60.00 


. e. 12° 
$65.0 


No. 3, 


For all white pine, Nos. 


For all nite. 2 and 3 ane $1. 
o. 4, 6 to 


, $28; io”, $29; 12”, $30 


For S1 or 28S, aad $1; S1S15, add $1. 60, “tor resawed, add $2. 
Drop siding, ‘grooved roofing ‘and O. G. shiplap, 8’ 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add §2. 


No. 1 Pince 7 ie 81S1B— - 
“1 4 7 $0 
4.00 


14° 
$23.00 
22.50 
23.50 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, 


add $2. 


FENCING, RouGH— 
a 18’ 20’ 


All white pine, Nos. 1, 


& up, add $3. 


enced mre 
Cc 





No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $24; 6”, $27. 
5” fencing, same as 6”, 


2 and 3, add $1. 


S1 or 2S, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 

Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $3. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 


16° S1mpinG 4 AnpD 6”, 4 TO 20°— 
$24. 


6 
OE. sietoscgancracncs geen $27.00 
Norway, C&better.. 44.00 44.00 
200 42.00 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Oct. 8 and 14: 


Flooring . 
1x4 
$59.50 
55. = 


Sechsivaiancanasice etme 
oan on Base 


Les B&better 
0” B&better. 





Finish—Dressed 





Fencing and Boards 


S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. 2 


ere 


Molding 


1%. and under.......86 percent discount 
” and over 30 percent discount 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 15.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


Edge Rough— No. 2 and better 
4/4 $45.50 @48. 





41.00 @43.00 


34.00 @36.50 
35.00 @37.50 
39.00 @42.00 


Bark strip partition, 


os. 1 and 


$19. 3 
21.00 @ 22.00 sabes 
22.00 @ 23.00 ; 


4.00 @ 
36 80g 3, 00 


- pp and 
ox re eart 

0020.00 $15.50@16.50 | Lath, No. 1....§ 825@ ¢. 
AE... “or... 25. 


Sines, B7.cccece 


Finished Widths— 
25.00 19.00@ 20.00 
20.00 @21.00 
7.00 20.50 @ 21.50 





$38.00 @40.00 
+ 10.50@11.50 


.75 Roofers, + 


Flooring, #x2% and 8” rift 
% and 3” 


Ceiling, ag sop obvocostees 
vs 


Partition, #”...... eeecee cceccesece 46.50 @58.50 


No. 2 & better 

. $54.00 @57.50 
<'s oe q 8”.. 55.00@60.00 
10”.. 25. x 10”.. 57.00@61.50 
Ia”... BB x 12”.. 61.50@ 66.56 


No. 2 & better 
hey try 
6.00 @58.50 


00 @33.00 
BB. 50 @386.00 





$36.00 @40.00 


25.00 @ 26.00 
26.00 @ 28.00 


36.50@ 40.50 


$22. 50 @ 24.00 
14.50@ 16,00 
15.75 @17.00 
22.50@ 24.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 18.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Pre- 
High Low™~ vailing 
Price Pric Price 
Flooring 
1x4” ng 2 aged Vv. 8 


Ne 2 and. better s. g. 29.00 
No. 3 8. 2.50 
1x6” No. 2 and. better s. g. 27.00 
No. 3 8. g 27.0 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear 


1x8 and 10” 
‘Casing and base 

; Ceiling 
56x4” os 2 and better. 


1x4” No. 
No. 


Drop Siding 
1x6” ~ : and better.... 31.00 
26.00 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
«8, and 10” 


Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
4x4”, 12 and 14’ 13.50 9.50 
Plank and Small ere 
2x 4”, 12 to 16’, S48 = 
8x12”, 12 to 16’, S48, 
Timbers, 32’ ag Under 
19.00 13.00 





6x6”, S48... 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Oct. 19.—Fir prices today f. o. b. 
mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. 1 clear . 
No. H clear . 
No. 


Slash Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. 2 jp von and better 
No. 3 clea ° 
1x6” No. 2 cheat and better. 
No. 3 clear 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better 


Finish 
No. 2 clear and better 


Ceiling 
5x4” No. 
No. 
1x4” No. 
No. 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 4 clear and better 


7 


No. 3 clear 


Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, off Rail B list 
Boards, off Rail B list 
Small timbers, off Rail B list 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list 
Fir logs, $20 ; $14; $10. 
Fir lath, per thousand, dry, $6; green, $4.50. 





WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Oct. 19.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, unchanged from last week, 
altho a $5 advance is expected at any time: 
No.3 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 90). » +++ ++» SERS 
: 25.00 


1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’......... 24.00 

SO Scétonccs Se 
25D", 50: BOB noes ccc cckcccccs ae 
3510", 310. 00. BD’ .ccccccccccceses See 
1x12”, » 0 and 3 paheeeeeeceuee ek 


an eee eeereeeeeseee 


.00 
Wo i:6ocncebénahe'e. Cee 
Selects 
Bébetter “0” 
= £4: & 8”, 10’ and longer. oF +4 $82.00 
i 86.00 


Ee ee , 87-00 92.00 
ini” and wide 97.00 
5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, id’ 

& IONZEP oc cccccsncccece .00 90.00 
8/4 and eget tetas 97.00 92.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 19.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Finish, oe 
Bevel siding, ah 


Lat th 
Factory stock, ii 





34 to 3” 

Common rough dimension 
Box lumber, green 
air dried 





Po 


B. 


pet pret Pet Deed et eS Ps ert Po et eet 3 


a 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The following are current prices on important items of redwood lumber and millwork, f. 0. b. the 


ooints indicated and those taking like freight rates: 


aay poe atthoa aukes, 
oints 


Bava. SIpiInc— Per M Per M 
Olear Redwood: 
x4”—10 to 20’........ 87.50 $ 38.25 
x5”—10 to 20’ 41.50 42.25 
x6”—10 to 20’... 52352 40.50 41.25 
x8”—10 to 20’........ 39.50 40.25 


“A” grade is $2 less than “clear,” 


Indianapolis, Cleveland, iy a New York, 


Terre Haute Columbus’ Buffalo New England 
Per M PerM PerM Per M 
$ 39.00 $ = = $ 39.75 $ 40.50 
43.00 43.75 44.50 
42.00 3: 35 42.75 43.50 
41.00 41.25 41.75 42.50 


Lengths 8- to 5-foot, $10 less than 10- to 20-foot; 6- to 9-foot, $5 less than 10- to 20-foot. 


COLONIAL SIpING— 
Clear Redwood: 


x 8”—10 to 20’.......$ 65.75 $ 66.75 
x10”—10 to 20’....... 67.75 68.75 
x12”—10 to 20’....... 69.75 70.75 
“A’’ grade is $2 less than clear. 
FInIsH (Rough and 82S)— 
Olear riage 
1x 4”—10 to 20’........ § 77 $ ieee 
1x5” and 810 to 20°: 5 . 
1x 8 to 12” random...... .00 82.50 


Norg.—1%- and 14-inch, 8- to 12-inch, random 
random, $5 over price of 1-inch. 


$ 67.75 $ 68.25 $ 68.75 $ 69.75 
69.75 70.25 70.75 71.75 
71.75 72.25 72.75 73.75 

$ 82.00 $ 83.25 $ 84.50 $ 87.00 
84.00 85.25 86.50 89.00 
85.00 86.25 87.50 90.00 


oes Seeccuee «ae ° 89.50 92.00 93.25 94.50 97.00 
inle"—i6 2 3° euchceee * On 92.50 95.00 96.25 97.50 00.00 
1x18”—10 to 20’.....-.. 93. 00 95.50 98.00 99.25 100.50 103.00 
1x20”—10 to 20’........ 96.00 98.50 101.00 102.25 103.50 106.00 
1x24”—10 to 20’........ 102.00 104.50 107.00 08.25 109.50 112. 

Grade “A”: 

ie ast segee 72.00 $ 74.50 $ 77.00 $ 78.25 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 
i 5 ant anno to 20’ 74.00 76.50 79.00 80.25 81.50 84.00 
1x 8.to 12” random...... 75.00 77.50 80.00 81.25 82.50 85.00 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
iscount discount discount discount discount discount 
STANDARD CARPENTERS’ MOLDING— 
” 
— \scaerine, s = 52 50 * ¢ * v4 
Ov bs "ts * to 89™...... 42 40 
Over 8 r, Ceeiea hs eeeanne 82 30 28 27 26 24 
Per 1000 1.f. Per 10001.f. Per 1000 1.f. Per 1000 Lf. Per 10001.f. Per 1000 1.f. 
— $ 4.30 $ 4.40 $ 4.60 
piducmebaqdeedees 4 4.00 $ 4.20 a * : 
$x - stones na snseeae 5.3 . 5.60 5.88 6.02 6.16 6.44 
Per100ULf. Peri100lj. Per 1001. Per1001f. Per100.lj. Per1001Lf. 
PorcH RaIL— 
BED nccccccccccccccccesey B10 28 2.23 $ 2.26 $ 2.30 $ 2.36 
 Bepedipeteriesecraes 15 ae 3.2 $ 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.55 
tO EO eer y £20 o3e 4.47 4.54 4.60 4.74 
WEE ehncccevecsasecacece 6.80 7.00 7.20 7.30 7.40 7.60 
1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 
BaLUSTERS— 
1%—24” turned ........$ 42.02 $ 43.36 $ 44.02 44.69 $ 44.69 $ 46.02 
1%—24” S43 or beaded. 8 35.35 36.69 38.02 38.69 39.35 40.69 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
RiTs-GraDp INSPECTED 








4 Bundles 5 bundles 
Extra .stara; 6/2. .....0. $2.55@2.59 $3.20@3.25 
Extra Gere, - G/B... csc 2.67 3.35 
Extra clears 2.96@3.00 3.70@3.75 
Perfects, 5/2.. a 3.13 3.85@3.90 
BGSGRAB bo dai oss cneece 3.00 Jondaeves 
POPLGCUIOND c6is08 ci ce KEK 3.50@3.60 « és Qwcars 
OrpDINARY Stock, First Grapes 
Extra stars, S73. ie a cere’ $2.55 %. Po 
Extra stars, 5/2........ 2.63 
Extra clears ..... -. 2.97@3.01 3 $3 
ee 3.01 rey * - 
WUROMER 63 5 foc ces ca 2.85 
POpEGGtiGO 6.68 aise vows 3.40 3 30 N@.. 
ORDINARY STOCK, SECOND Gaiiinin 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ .71 $ .90 
Common stars, BFBe isis -79@ .83 1.00@1.10 
Common clears ......... 1.24@1.40 1.55@1.75 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 


Per Square Per M. 
p o> 6 > Aang Cane ee ead $3.21 $4.00 
QROUON oo bile wieicie vuiwveecenta 3.57 ies 
Festections Sanne vee Ce wae ee eet 3.68 “ates 
Ce A AR Sara ate 1.75 2.20 
Xx Rear ren 1.43 Pye? 
REE PERIOCMMIOD So ieee ced dncten 1.56 
OLD Pack, OLD GrapE 
Per M. Per M. 
Stars.......$3.15@3.20 CHa. see $3.60 @3.65 





CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress today: 


Rep Cypress— 5/4€6/4 8/4 
MR ot ae haces ge%e $110 $120 $130 
EE Tee 85 95 100 
SE Shek weuwas Gs 55 65 70 
No.1 com. ran. widths 37 42 45 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 26 30 32 

YELLOW CYPRESS— 
| Oe $95@105 $100@110 $125 
on RE Ee 7@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
BS. caseavices 48@ 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 

With. vince. 35 40 42 
No. 2 com. ran 
WIG: iccaes 25 28 30 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 17.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during 
week ended Oct. 8: 


3$x1%" 9x2” 49x2%” %x1\%” %x2” 
Cir. qtd. wht. 128.00 1383.00 183.27 ..... 102.57 
Ge Ge WN cece). ceewse TE.SB wwcee 55.79 
Clr. pin. wht. 86.10 . 98.32 69.64 69.71 
Clr. pln. red 84.87 ° 88.12 55.98 .... 
Sel. pln. wht. 5412 ..... 60.81 43.74 44.96 
Sel. pin. red 55.00 57.46 59.24 43.92 42.88 
No.lcommon 80.00 ..... 5.02 18.93 15.67 
No. Zeommon .....  ceeee 14.75 cccee cvcce 








GANDY is the Original 
Stitched Cotton Duck Belt 


The cotton duck which 
leaves the Gandy looms carries 
to Gandy belt full measure of 
Gandy quality, sound ma- 
terials and skillful workman- 
ship. 

_ A thorough manufacturing 
knowledge, that dates back to 
the beginning of the industry 
in 1880, is the basis of Gandy 
superiority. Ever since the 
first stitched cotton duck belt 
was made by Gandy 40 years 
ago, Gandy Belting has main- 
tained its position of leader- 
ship. 


Whether for simple drive or for 
heavy duty conveying, the de- 
pendable service of Gandy belt 
marks it an economy and a satis- 
faction. In lumber yard and camp 
and allied industries it gives un- 
failing service for both driving 
and conveying. Indoor and out- 
door, in dust and dampness it 
stands up years longer than in- 
ferior belting. 





THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 











NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 549 WEST WASHINGTON ST, 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


BELT 
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LARGEST logs in the world— 
that’s the problem the West 
Coast logger is up against. 


Long ago we pointed the way how 
to skid and load them. 





IRON & STEEL WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 
Portland, Oregon, U.S. A. 
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Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 





The Woods 

Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama Pacific GRAND PRIZE 
See Shee 


Sate saat Saleter tee <> dele) Shalela! 






ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
_AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity S00Axes& Tools 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Con. 
ditions See Page.38 


_ NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 17.—Steady improve- 
ment in wholesale demand is noted by salesmen. 
Retail yards are in the market to fill in stocks 
but no general restocking orders are seen. It 
is only the mass of the large number of small 
orders which counts up to a fair run of trade. 
City yards are active yet, but their business is 
beginning to fall off a little. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Northern pine shop 
lumber and better is said to be well sold up and 
prices are having an advance. It is predicted 
that prices of No. 2 barn and better are also 
going higher. Wholesalers are not so confident 
of strength in the lower grades, tho the demand 
is said to show a little increase. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Wholesale 
yards are carrying a fair assortment of stock 
and are catering to a fair demand for the better 
as well as the lower grades. Prices are reported 
unchanged. Most yards are planning to get 
down more supplies by vessel and will be pre- 
pared for a good volume of business during the 
winter and early spring. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—While dimension de- 
mand is quiet there is more inquiry. The tone 
of the market is fairly firm, tho there is some 
concession making. Prices: 8 inches and under, 
8 to 15 feet, $42; 9 inches, $43; 10 inches, 8 feet, 
$43; 10 feet, $44; 12 inches, 8 feet, $45. Random 
demand is of fair volume. Prices are steady: 
2x 3 to 2x 7, provincial, $31 to $33; Maine, $35 
to $36; 2 x 8, $37 to $38; $40; 2 x 10, $39 to $42; 
$44 to $45. The board market is firmer but de- 
mand is no better. Covering boards are rather 
dull. They sell, 5 inches and up, at $32 to $35. 
The matched, clipped sell at $35, to $37 for very 


fine stock. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 17.—Producers are 
getting a fair amount of post business and orders 
generally call for rush shipment. Outside of 
that there is little wholesale trade. Lack of 
money is preventing much construction work 
on telephone or power lines. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 19.—There are more large orders 
for hardwoods now being placed than at any 
other time this year, local distributers report, 
and there is more disposition to buy ahead. The 
market is definitely stronger, and there have 
been some advances both in southern and north- 
ern woods, but particularly in FAS birch, which 
is about $10 higher. The movement of lower 
grades is expanding, steadily tho slowly, but 
there has been no improvement in prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 17.—While most fac- 
tory trade is quiet, dealers here get a continued 
demand from sash and door concerns, and there 
has been some improvement lately in the call 
for hardwood from furniture houses. Low grade 
stock moves very slowly. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—Demand for hard- 
wood last week was rather jumpy and, on the 
whole, not so good as in the previous week. 
The slump was mainly in the demand for com- 
mons. Oak and gum demand is steady and rough 
oak stock has been moving in good quantities. 
Factory buyers are showing preference for 
dimension stuff generally. Oak and gum finish 
demand is spotty, but where it is wanted the 
buyers are taking good orders. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 17.—Brisk buying of 
hardwood uppers has reduced the very limited 
stocks. There is notably better call for No. 1 
common. Inch No. 1 plain white oak and inch 
No. 1 common red gum have advanced sharply 
and brisk inquiry is tilting quotations upward 
again. Also there is said to be more active 
call for sap gum. With a few exceptions the 
entire hardwood list is looking better, tho high 
freight rates hamper the movement of box 
grades. 





New York, Oct. 18.—Oak flooring is still scarce, 
despite several recent price gains. The entire 
hardwood market is firmer. A big call for hard- 
wood from furniture manufacturers has arisen 
and because some of the hardwood men put off 
buying they are facing difficulty in having their 
needs supplied. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—The hardwood trade 
is making a gain over a while ago, tho it is said 
that much of the strength is confined to better 
grades. It seems likely, however, that the com- 
mon grades will have an advance soon because 
of increased buying. Prices at the mill are 
stiffening more rapidly than those locally, and it 
seems difficult to get buyers to pay the advances, 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—The hardwood situa- 
tion continues to be rather unsatisfactory here. 
Last week there have been substantial advances 
in some hardwoods and substantial reductions 
in others. In finish there is more demand and 
more inquiry. In the export trade there is more 
demand. Ash, basswood, beech and oak, plain 
and quartered, are a little lower. Birch, maple 
and particularly poplar are advanced. Prices: 
FAS, quartered white oak, $145 to $155; plain 
white oak, $120 to $130; poplar, $120 to $130; 
white ash, $100 to $110; basswood, $85 to $90; 
beech, $70 to $80; red birch, $140 to $155; birch, 
sap, $115 to $125; maple, $90 to $110. The com- 
mon grades continue weak as before, except 
No. 1 common, for which there is more demand. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 17.—The present buying 
movement has all the earmarks of permanence 
and gives every promise of holding up. The 
quotations have firmed up a little more and 
stocks are being absorbed now at a rate that 
bids fair to reduce mill holdings. More interest 
is also being manifested by the foreign buyers. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 17.—There is a decided 
improvement in the demand for hardwoods. 
Some recent advances have been recorded. 
Furniture, automobile and box factories are buy- 
ing more actively. There is a growing scarcity 
of the higher grades. Production has not been 
increased. Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No. 

FAS com. com. com, 

Quartered .....cccee $145 $80 $50 wae 
PON icses Seb akededer 118 60 40 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—The feature of the 
local hardwood market is the strong buying in 
plain white and red oak No. 1 and No. 2 common, 
and in similar grades of maple, the demand com- 
ing from the hardwood flooring manufacturers. 
The hardwood flooring trade has had the best 
season in its history. Prices in a number of 
grades are firmer, the strength principally com- 
ing thru a scarcity of stock. To fill immediate 
orders the yards are willing to bid up. In 
general the trade is doing fairly well. Orders 
while small are fairly numerous. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 19.—A further increase in hem- 
lock buying in this territory has been noted 
during the last week. Retailers are buying good 
quantities of hemlock boards, but business in 
piece stuff seems still to be going largely to 
southern pine and Douglas fir. Stocks at the 
mills are short, and prices have advanced about 
$1 over three weeks or a month ago. The price 
level now is list on 16-foot and longer and $2 
off on 14-foot and shorter, based on the new re- 
vised list issued Oct. 1, which is $15 below the 
June 22 list. Industrial business also is picking 
up, with a consequent improvement in the move- 
ment of low grade hemlock and crating stock. 


New York, Oct. 18.—Hemlock is very scarce 
and Canadian mills can not be induced to make 
shipments. Mills in the provinces report that 
because of lack of financial aid and general con- 
ditions, logging has been very much curtailed. 
No improvement in the Canadian situation is 
considered possible within the next year. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The market 
is showing greater strength right along, at- 
tributed to increased activities among home 
builders and in factories. Prices have stiffened 
slightly. Dealers have a number of cargoes to 
come forward by vessel. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—A firmer tone prevails 
in the whole hemlock market, tho it can not be 
said that demand is much improved. In boards 
this improvement is due largely to the advance 
in roofers. There has been an advance in eastern 
clipped, 10 to 16 feet, to the extent that $30 is 
about the least they may be bought for. But, 
even at the slight concession, hemlock boards 
are dull. The random boards are a little firmer. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Fir uppers are still 
in heavy demand, with numerous gradations in 
prices. A large manufacturer is out with a price 
at $5 over list on slash grain flooring; other mills 
are at list, and still others quote $4 off. Stock 
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is so scarce as to be.almost unobtainable. Pro- 
duction is gradually increasing. Coastwise and 
intercoastal business is heavy. Logging output 
is falling soméwhat short of expectations. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15.—San Francisco 
wholesalers have made sales of fir clears at $3 
advance. Clear logs are short and advancing. 
The lively export business makes it harder for 
many mills to take care of domestic demand. 
Yards thruout the State are buying ahead with 
a possibility of slow deliveries. Vertical grain 
flooring is strong at $15 over list for No. 1; $12 
over for No. 2, and $5 over for No. 3. Commons 
are firmer, but have not advanced during the 
week. 


Chicago, Oct. 19.—The Douglas fir market has 
shown no noteworthy change during the last 
week, except for some additional advances on 
searce items. City demand as a whole remains 
good, but country demand is spotty. There is 
much railroad business going the rounds, and 
No. 2 clear car siding has advanced to $42, 
f.o.b. mill. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—Higher prices have 
served to slow down the demand for fir, but 
sales managers are counting on it to pick up 
quickly. With southern pine advancing steadily 
and finish hard to get, the fir men expect their 
market to broaden out considerably. 


New York, Oct. 18.—The Douglas fir market 
is stronger today than it has been this year. 
Fir continues to be disposed of in advance of 
its arrival. A price increase of substantial pro- 
portions is predicted for the near future. Several 
large steamers arrived the last week with cargoes 
made up largely of Pacific coast spruce and red 
cedar shingles. The lumber had all been sold 
on consignment. The spruce market has lost 
every evidence of instability. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 19.—Prices on western pine shop 
have been advanced by the Inland Empire mills, 
following similar action by the California mills 
earlier in the month. No. 1 6/4 shop now is 
quoted at $60; No. 2 at $40 and No. 3 at $30. 
Five-quarter and 8/4 stocks are practically ex- 
hausted, and 4/4 is the only thickness readily 
available. Common boards are up $2 to $3 com- 
pared with a month ago. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15.—There is no 
let-up to inquiries for white and sugar pine. 
All grades are in demand for prompt delivery. 
Heavy buying during the last two weeks has de- 
pleted stocks until assortments are badly broken. 
There is no 8/4 No. 1 shop available and the 
No. 2 remaining is not enough to go around. 
The mills, generally, are now holding shop at ad- 
vanced prices and some have withdrawn it. 
From present indications, the mills will have 
very little dry lumber left to sell during the 
winter. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—California pines 
appear to be getting scarcer and prices have 
advanced sharply on both white and sugar pine. 
Shop lumber is hard to get. Wholesalers are 
offering Idaho and Inland Empire items in transit 
cars and are finding a ready sale. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Demand for the Cali- 
fornia pines has been more active recently. It 
is questioned now whether this will be con- 
tinued long, owing to the possibility of a railroad 
strike. Buyers have been advised to lay in stocks 


early, 
f REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15.—The redwood 
market continues firm, with some improvement 
in the California demand. Eastern business has 
showed a slight increase. The mills are trying 
to build up their stocks and there is not much 
dry clear unsold. Production will be lighter dur- 
ing the winter but it is hoped to have fair spring 
stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—Wide siding is easy 
to sell and lumber demand is fairly good, but 
considerably below the normal in this territory. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 17.—The North Carolina 
pine trade has made further improvement. Low 
grade stocks are moving in some volume, so 
that practically the entire list is being taken 
care of. Some stiffening in the quotations is also 
to be noted. . 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—Improvement con- 
tinues in the demand for North Carolina pine. 





Rough edge which is now selling, 4/4 under 12 
inches, for $55 to $57. Probably a little falling 
off in trade has resulted from this rapid advance. 
The roofer market is more active and firmer, 
and prices are higher. Poor quality 6-inch 
roofers now sell at $31.50 and quite a little more 
is demanded by some. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—More strength is dis- 
played in the North Carolina market, especially 
in finish and flooring. Lumbermen say that 
Bé&better 2%-inch flooring is now up to $68 and 
that an advance of at least $1 to $3 has taken 
place all along the line. Some prices, it is 
claimed, have gone up too rapidly for the buyers 
to accept readily. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 193.—The difficulty in placing 
orders appears to be the feature of the southern 
pine market. Demand in this territory is dull 
compared with further South, but when an order 
materializes it keeps the seller jumping to get 
it placed, especially if it includes many upper 
grades. When a sizable bill is received, the 
wholesaler in nearly every case is obliged to 
scatter his orders widely in order to fill it. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—Prices on southern 
pine today are about $1.50 higher than they 
were a week ago. Business is limited somewhat 
by the scarcity of numerous items. Mixed cars 
are hard to fill on uppers. Some mills are prac- 
tically out of various items. Dimension is about 
the only thing easy to pick up here now. Whole- 
salers have been rather active the last few days. 
Industrial demand has fallen off somewhat. 
Southwestern country trade continues slow, the 
bulk of the orders coming from the east side. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 17.—While reported 
bookings for the week were not quite up to the 
preceding week’s mark, they were greatly in 
excess of reported production. The output reg- 
istered a slight decline. Volume of shipments 
practically equalled that of the week before. 
Mill stocks rule broken and quotations on the 
scarce items are said to be undergoing further 
advances. Quotations are firming up on a basis 
considerably in advance of that prevailing a few 
weeks ago and a number of mills are booked as 
far ahead, on a good many items, as they care 
to be. . 


New York, Oct. 18.—Southern pine flooring in- 
creased $5 the last week. The pine outlook in 
fact is especially bright except in timbers, which 
have not met with the demand hoped for. Rail- 
roads are not buying as extensively as had been 
expected and this naturally accounts for condi- 
tions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—The better grades of 
southern pine show much strength and more 
sales are being made. Lumbermen are advising 
their customers to order early. While a railroad 
strike is not expected, it is thought best to have 
on hand lumber that is likely to be needed. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—A lull has come in the 
trade. Retailers and others feel that demand 
was not sufficient justification for the extent 
of recent advances. There continues to be some 
business in roofers and they have advanced 
materially, selling, 6-inch at $31.50 and even 
more. Flooring prices: A rift, $74 to $77; B rift, 
$69 to $73; C rift, $55 to $61. Partition is quoted, 
Bé&better at $55 to $60. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—There has been a 
distinct improvement in the pine business. The 
threat of the railroad strike has put transit cars 
in good demand. The trade is of the opinion 
that the mills are going it a little strong in put- 
ting up prices as quickly as they have. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 17.—Again the cypress 
market is reported practically unchanged for the 
week, both in respect of prices and character of 
demand. The mills are said to be booking a good 
business at firmly held prices. Car supply is 
adequate and, with mill stocks as a rule well bal- 
anced and assorted, orders are shipped promptly. 
Production continues close to normal in the 
Louisiana field. 


Chicago, Oct. 19.—The cypress market remains 
unchanged in its main features, but the tend- 
ency is strong and local distributers expect early 
advances on several items in short supply. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—Mill representatives 
here say that the demand for ¢ypress is spotty, 
with only a small market in the middle West. 
The market for straight cars is limited. There 
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is some factory business, but the big bulk of it 
continues to be for mixed cars. 


New York, Oct. 18.—Cypress has undergone a 
long period of dullness, but is at last taking on 
new life. Slight price advances have been noted, 
even tho in recent years New York City has not 
been regarded as a satisfactory market for this 
product. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Some of the whole- 
salers report an increase in the demand for 
cypress lately, especially in one to 2-inch stock. 
Thick stock does not show as much activity as in 
some past seasons. The market is maintaining 
a firm tone. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—Cypress business is 
showing a moderate but steady improvement, 
and particularly the demand for finish continues 
to be gratifying. The tone of the market is very 
firm but the manufacturers have not raised 
prices: FAS, 4/4, $100 to $105; 8/4, $112 to $119; 
selects, 4/4, $80 to $86; 8/4, $97 to $102; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 17.—Cypress buyers mani- 
fest more disposition to take up stocks. The 
buyers go to the mills when they have wants to 
take care of, but for the most part the producers 
are relied upon to carry the trade. Values are 
at least firmer, and. the movement is slowly ex- 
panding. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Red cedar shingle 
prices are substantially unchanged. The star 
market is steady but not so strong as a short 
time ago—yet the present demand seems ample 
to take care of the supply. The market is a bit 
soft on clears, particularly straight cars. Cali- 
fornia demand is holding the prices on stars. 
The log situation is stronger than ever. If 
shingle prices go off, the mills will not be able 
to cut at a profit on present log prices, and 
necessarily will shut down. Lath continue to 
be scarce and high, with heavy demand for 
green lath in California. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15.—There is a very 
strong demand for shingles and lath, especially 
in southern California. Stocks are very short 


and prices have an advancing tendency. Cedar 
shingles are extremely scarce and are quoted 
at $4.50 to $4.65, San Francisco. Redwood 
shingles are in strong demand, with quotations 
as high as $4.50. There are not yet enough 
redwoods to go around. Fir lath are strong at 
$7, San Francisco, and $8 to $8.50, San Pedro. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—Shingle prices are 
steady at the prices asked last week, tho it is 
reported a few hot cars have been dropped for 
less. Retailers look for a drop. Most of them 
either borrow or buy only for immediate re- 
quirements. Southern pine lath still are in 
heavy demand and the price is firm at $5.25 
with an upward tendency. Cypress lath prices 
are firmer and west Coast stock is firm and hard 
to get. The demand for siding continues good. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 17.—The markets for 
shingles and lath are without new feature. 
Cypress shingles are said to be meeting season- 
able call, largely from southern consuming terri- 
tory, while cypress and pine lath are selling 
about as freely as in September. No change of 
quotations is noted and the cypress mills have 
not withdrawn their fairly general restriction 
of lath orders to mixed cars, 40,000 to the car. 


> 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 17.—There is a fair 
trade but buying seems to have fallen off some- 
what and the price advance has been halted. 
Country yard buying is very light. City buying 
continues fairly good and wood shingles are get- 
ting their share. - 


New York, Oct. 18.—Red cedar shingles are 
increasing in price, and mills report inability to 
cope with the demand. Shippers say that there 
perhaps never will be a time in the next few 
years when New York’s demand, for red cedar 
shingles will be fully supplied. Spruce lath are 
also scarce and increasing in price. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—The shingle market 
is holding about steady, with extra clears at 
$5.54 and stars at $4.87. Retailers are buying a 
little more freely. The talk of a railroad strike 
is causing some increase in the buying. In lath 
of all kinds a great scarcity is reported and prices 
have had a big advance. 
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Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—The lath market is 
very weak. There is still a fairly active business, 
but not with local firms. The 1%-ingh have fallen 
off about $1, being quoted at $8.50 to $9.50; 
while the 1%-inch have dropped about 75 cents, 
selling at $9.75 to $10. Furring is quiet. The 
2-inch sells for $33 to $34. Clapboards are also 
quiet but firm because of limited supply; prices: 
Extras, $120; clears, $115. The shingle market 
is very firm. Both reds and whites are firm. 
The whites are selling $5.25 to $6; clears, $4.50 
to $5.25. Standard extras are not selling for 
less than $6. The best British Columbias move 
at as high as $6.35. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Oct. 17.—There is a fairly 
good rural demand for shingles in central Ohio. 
Urban dealers are also coming into the market 
with larger orders. Stocks are not large. Prices 
are firm, with red cedar clears quoted around 
$5.70 and stars from $4.90 to $5.20, delivered. 
Trade in lath is fair and prices are well main- 
tained. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15.—The market on 
California pine box shook is firm, with box lum- 
ber scarce and prices advanced. Some orders 
are still being taken for lug grape boxes. New 
contracts for orange and vegetable shook are 
being taken at advanced prices. Most box fac- 
tories are operating. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


STEVENS Point, Wis., Oct. 18.—The assets of 
the Clifford Lumber Co., recently assigned, will 
bring about $40,000, according to the assign 
E. B. Robertson and John H. Finch, in a statemen 
issued to creditors. In response to a request for 
sealed bids the lumber yards at Iola, Amherst, 
Amherst Junction, Arnott and Junction City, the 
S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, offered 
$25,000 for the yards, including buildings, leases 
and truck, and agreed to take all lumber and mer- 
chandise at the yards at current market price. [It 
is estimated that the additional sum thus to be 
paid will be $15,000. This was the highest bid 
received and Judge A. H. Reid has been asked to 
confirm the sale on these terms. The assets above 
referred to do not take into account other prop- 
erties of the company consisting of timberland, cut- 
over land, good accounts and cash in the bank. It 
is estimated that the total assets when disposed 
of will realize fully $80,000, and will take care of 
ee in full and leave something substan- 

al. 





Manasora, FLA., Oct. 18.—The Manasota Lumber 
Corporation has been thrown into a receivership on 
petition of Cosden & Co., of New York, creditors to 
the extent of between $1,500,000 and $2,.000.000, and 
the Tampa Association of Credit Men. whose mem- 
bers have claims approximating $10,000 against’ the 
concern. The assets of the company are estimated 
roughly at $1,000,000 and the total liabilities at close 
to $3,000,000, including $750,000 in bonds. The as- 
sets include the lumber mill, one of the largest and 
most complete in the South, located at Manasota, 
an electric light plant, two general stores, the en- 
tire town of Manasota, a crate factory and other 
auxiliary plants of the lumber manufactory, along 
with thousands of acres of timber lands and leases. 
W. P. Barr, manager of the Cosden Co., is ap- 
pointed receiver by Judge W. W. McMullen. 





* 


JACKSON, MIss., Oct. 18.—The Gloster Lumber 
Co., of Gloster, Miss., is victor in a suit brought 
against the Central Lumber Co., of Jackson, for 
breach of contract, which contained interesting 
features. It seems that the Central Lumber Co. 
ordered a certain quantity of lumber from the 
Gloster Lumber Co. to build a school house at 
Cleveland, Miss. Specifications for the school 
house called for “No. 1 common, close grain virgin 
longleaf yellow pine,” and the order given to the 
Gloster Lumber Co. specified ‘‘No. 1 common long- 
leaf yellow pine and very close rosemary yellow 
une that would pass longleaf specification.” The 

rst car.shipped by the Gloster Lumber Co. was ac- 
cepted, but the second was rejected, and the lumber 
was purchased elsewhere at a higher price, the Cen- 
tral Lumber Co. canceling the order. The Gloster 
Lumber Co. claims that the other company failed to 
notify it of the action for a period of three months 
and then sent a debit memorandum of several hun- 
dred dollars covering the difference in the price. 
The question before the court was what constitutes 
“very close grain rosemary pine that would pass 
longleaf specifications,’ and a number of grading 
experts were called in to testify in the case. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


Monrog, La., Oct. 18.—The Interstate Cooper- 
age Co. is reported to have purchased a timber 
tract in Morehouse Parish, four miles north of 
Monroe. It is added that logging outfits have been 
sent into the newly acquired timber to begin work 
immediately and that the company is plannin 
early resumption of its mill operation on day an 
night shifts. 
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